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PREFACE. 


This book has another object in view Hunt the bring¬ 
ing together of mere information regarding Lotte. It 
is an attempt to reconstruct Lotto's character, both as 
a man ami as an artist. Consequently anIj such data 
df sirred this purpose have ban considered. So docu¬ 
ment that can thrtno tight on the painter's career, no 
nui/t. nitrated work, at ail accessible, has '■■. n neglected. 
Such documents, however, as Itmtid bring more in¬ 
crease to the pages 0/ a book than tc the inti mac/ -with 
an artist hare been ic/t to the delectation of lovers of 
old paper, in anti for itself. As to pictures known 
%wly b f hearsay, they cannot and must not be considered 
in forming an estimate or in defining the quality of 
.in artist, vicarious -■ -p, ri nee of the mark o f art be¬ 
ing less than useless in criticism. Nor has it bent 
thought need fid to encumber the fallowing pages with 
refutniions of ail the catalogue-makers whom it has 
pleased to attach Lottos name to pictures. Such refit, 
tat ion might be made amusing, if not edifying reading, 
but could not add to our knowledge of the master. 
Happily criticism is so much of one accord regarding 
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the bulk of paintings attributed to Lotto , that the 
Study of him can afford to become something more 
than *' Btidtrbestiminting"- the discussion of whdt WOS 
and what was not painted by a gitm artist. The 
author is confident t/taf the student who has devoted os 
much time as himself to the si a dy of Lotto, and has 
as man y of the painter's works fresft in fits mind, will 
agree with him in the esc tins fans he has made,'—even 
wh; n he ha? against Aim Messrs* Crow and Cava ha - 
seth.as when they attribute the Pitti 41 Three Ages ,+ * 
to Lotto, or Marelli when ascribing to him 41 The Con¬ 
cert " at Hampton Court, or the u Lot and Nis Daugh¬ 
ters ” of the Milanese J fusee Civieo. 

Considering at zvkai length A/vise and his school 
have been treated in the present work, if has been a 
sore temptation to make the study of them more ex¬ 
haustive, but the writer has constantly had to remind 
himself that his booh deals tenth Lotto* and that A/vise 
and his following may come in only when they can 
throw fight on the subject in hand. 

The author's debts are many, and although each 
particular one has been indicated in its place, more 
girrerat acknowledgments must be made litre* To Dr. 
Gustavo Frisson:, and to Mrs, Alary H hitat Costelloe 
for constant aid and can we L To Dr, % P. Richter 

* ft* lif telly mrt*sti*n ttet iMt thi /jj/X™*-, htfk 

tiCTtlif fr-rrs tAr itimr <y.t hJ, an Sy .1 fwiJ ,Ct /WjTy, ifi ,3/j-j 
11 Gttuh I# ftemffr* Cruft/' tkr Ayrk Sftim. LenJtm, 
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for many a hi at. To Signor Pi tiro Gianuasi 
ami to Signor Luigi Prosper* for assistant* at Loreto 
ana Ricanati. To the Countess Suomi Ponti. and to 
Prince Boris Calitsdne for many kindnesses. To the 
owners of pictures, and to Dr. Hugo toh Tsehudi for 
photographs. To MM. Braun, Clement £r Cie. of 
Paris, R. Lola of Verona, Alitmri Bros, of Florence, 
and D. A mirrson of Rome, for per mission to reproduce 
their photographs. To Signor Anderson in particular 
for taking a number of pictures more likely to profit 
the student than the photographer. Finally, to Miss 
Violet Paget, and to Mr. Hermann Christ for sugges¬ 
tions made s vhile reading the manuscript, and to Miss 
Ethel Puffer for assistance in reading the proofs. 

Uniformity in the spelling of Italian names is un- 
kuoivn in Itah . and it is hoped that flu reader will he 
patient with the letch of it in this relume. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Before approaching she fast chapter with its drj 
analysis oF data, a bare word of explanation IS 
necessary. 

Given a few documentary notices, and a number 
0 { pictures, to reconstruct the history of an artist s 
education, and of the early years of his career—such, 
a t the beginning of oor task, is the problem before us. 
How shaft we solve it ? In one way only, and that ts 
by discovering what habits have become so rooted m 
the artist as to be unconscious, and under what influ¬ 
ences he formed them, the training of the painter 
being altogether a training in k^its °* attention. 

visualisation, and execution. 

qj a tt perceptible phenomena the painter is taught 

to observe only a few-a certain type ct face, let us 
say. a certain type of figure, a certain type ol move¬ 
ment arc singled out for observation Irom among the 
multiple types existing. Of all possible ways of pet- 
uring this type in his memory he is taught but one 
way, and of nil possible ways of transferring his visual 
ima-e to wall, panel, or canvas he again is taught but 
one way. He may get more ways later, and even get 
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ovcr iai^ fir^t way, but while fresh from school the 
young painter's way is sure to be hla master'* way. 

Conditions, therefore, regarding a painter* origin, 
drawn from the existence of general resemblance* 
between hh works and the works of other mastcrS- 
do riot surprise usl Wc are* however, likely 10 foe 
troubled by the const 4 nC reference ro certain iGtaila 
singled out from the many, details apt to be neglected 
in our genemi impression of a picture, bill pounced 
upon by recent coimoisscuxahip as likely to yield the 
best due to a master** antecedents. 

These details are the ears, the bands, the ringlets 
of hair^ certain constantly recurring bits of landscape, 
certain awkwardnesses of attitude, and other such 
unimportant and even trivial things. 

It is his moat mrootod habits, we bear in mind, that 
the painter acquires from Uh teacher. Wha^thcn, is 
more [ikely to reveal habit, the general look of a pict¬ 
ure depending so much as it does on the subject, or 
on the sitter’s whim, or the details just enumerated, 
which the subject scarcely affects, and the sitter never 
notices '■ Let us see in which, habits are most likely 
to take root* 

Habits tend to become fixed in measure as they 
meet with the least resistance* The child * is taught 

* Whatever 1 hrtH itKHlt tJHi CrSucaUr^ jtnd the habit* nT ihe 
sitis. s 1 mesa iq apply $ t» Uic ltmtian vum ot ifie S En?snih a net <i utes uih 

tentitrie* iWliy H-^r dl 1 Lnaw it may Hifl !if true of ihr armi of 
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to draw in a stereotyped way, but the habits of exe¬ 
cution that he thus tends to form encounter the 
resistance of the teaching in observation that he is 
having at the same time. The resistance, however, is 
not the same ail along the line, because attention 
itstlf tends to crystallize into habits of regarding rer- 
taiti features and details, and disregarding others. 
Habits of execution will, therefore, tend to become 
strongest where habits of attention arc weakest. 

js-ow, where are the habits of attention weakest ? 
Surely hot In that which is of greatest genera! human 
interest, the expression of the human face. Its 
pleasantness or unpleasantness makes or mars a pict¬ 
ure. A habit of execution which resulted in eyes 
invariably wild, in a mouth invariably sour, m a nose 
invariably mean, would he ratal to any painter's ca¬ 
reer ^ while the artist who has the wisdom to please 
in these points, may give the less expressive features 
any shape, not grotesque, that he chooses. It is in 
the less expressive features, then, that habits of atten¬ 
tion are weakest, and habits of execution, conse¬ 
quently, strongest. 

It remains to be seen which features arc the las 
expressive, and therefore the less noticed. They 
must be those which are less capable of a sudden 
change of H>ak. 

of all the exposed parts of the human figure, the 
ears are least capabte of sudden change of character. 
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After the ears come the hands* The ears therefore 
get the least attention* so little that not otic person 
probably in a thousand knows the shapes either of 
hb owit, or of his dearest friend*. Nowadays the 
hands are noticed, but iti tike fifteenth century they 
Were stately ever observed, and it is only in the six¬ 
teenth. that their shape began to glimmer with a 
suggestion of individuality. The painter's public 
never noticing them, and consequently never criticis¬ 
ing them* there was no reason for doing them other- 
wise than in the way first learned, and consequently 
the eitnt and the hands, more than any other exposed 
parts, permitted oI Lhc formation uf habits in thdr 
execution. And ah that holds true of the cars and 
bands holds true of even Us> expressive and Ics* no¬ 
ticed details, as, for instance, hair und dress, regarded 
not us a whole where they arc entirety at the mercy 
of fashion, but in such details as a particular ringlet* 
or a particular fold. A? lung us a painter gives our 
hair and clothing a certain cut, we do not demand 
the exact reproduction of every hair and fold. Even 
If the artist had the patience to reproduce them, we 
should lack the patience to audit Ids account. The 
hair and clothing, then, also permit of the formation 
of habit* in their execution* And we might thus 
examine every detail of every' conceivable picture 
with figurrs to what ductec it ^ive for the for¬ 
mation of habits of executions and at the end of our 
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tn$k we should come hack tu the ears, the 3lands, the 
Iiair, the folds, certain idiosyncrasies of pose, and 
certain settingsan/d backgrounds, as pro nest to being 
executed in a stereotyped fashion. 

[n other words. ihe details just mentioned are :east 
liable to change from the way they were done, when 
first learned. Now. as a master can not but Leach his 
own ways, those habits of the pupil which, ouct 
formed, have undergone the least change can scarcely 
help being, as much as the pupils personality wifi 
permit, like the master's habits. It follows, therefore, 
that the ears, the hands, the hair, the drapery, and 
whatever other details most permit of the formation 
of habits of execution are the best clue to a painter s 
origin, and to the history of his novitiate. 

I can uni here pursue this subject further. Its full 
development would take a volume* I must add 
however that, although habits of execution arc the 
most obvious, they are not necessarily tilt- most tyran¬ 
nical. Habit* of attention, and of visualisation : 
habits pi feeling and of thinking do. no ks» than 
habits of execution, intervene between the artist and 
the object, and all of them the spectator must be able 
to deduct before he is approximately sure of having 
before him the idea of the master, and not a projec¬ 
tion ol his own fancy or fantasy. 


* The mltiar it si ffrutm Mi a wo* *m 1 hi* subject. 
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Witli this, and with the further word of warning 
that the artist is not .t botanical but a psychological 
problem, the reader is invited to examine the data 
upon which rests my theory of Lotto's origin and 
development.* 

* To ioitow in* In n« wguinetttt. tJ« trader sh«uM hare Itfore liiffi 
the pbnl< •graph * ot the **rii*Ui pictures discuss*!. FboiOfillph* fli 

teUM i work - itt intlicntecl in Out teit; of OthersiuMlindfi* iottorring 
alter (he list chapter. 





LORENZO LOTTO. 


CHAPTER I. 

LOTTO'S EARLY YEARS, 

from 1480-1 SI 2- 

LcpeNZO Dl TOStilASO Lorro must have been 
bom in 1480; for. in a %vill made by him on the Ztfh 

of March, 1546. h* a P taks ' 4 h ’ msdf a * w8o . 
being 11 about 66 years old " (Gust, Bampo, 

// Tfstatttmto */*' Lorenzo Lotto, Arrfmit> Vatsto, vot- 
xx>:iv.), Other documents published by Dr. Bampo 
(Arctic Vtftrto, vol. xxxii., p. 169) prove conclu¬ 
sively that Lotto was born in Venice. 

London, Collection ok Prof. Conway. Dana£. 

Danail, completely clothed, reclines in a wooded 
landscape. To the L. a female satyr peers from be¬ 
hind a tree, and a faun lies in the fore- ^ 
ground to K„ while Cupid pourn a shower 
of guld from tlic clouds. 


t 
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Lotto's Early Years. 


t49a 


On wood, under a foot square- 
This is dearly the least mature of Lotto’s exist 
ing works. It resembles AJvtse Vivarini in type, 
draperies, landscape. greyish tone, and cool effects 
of light. The face of the Damn;, with its full oval 
and round chin, recalls one of Alvisc’s later pictures, 
the Madontta of the Redentore at Venice, Her loose 
construction and awkward pose suggest Jacopo di 
II urban'* engravings. The Cupid, with his tmmed-up 
nose, fat checks, and chubby limbs, is Identical in 
general build with the putii in A 1 vise’s Redentore 
picture. The hand of the female satyr, with its 
long, clumsy fingers, recalls the hands in Alvise’s 
Berlin altar-piece < No. 38). while the clinging drapery’ 
o( the Danae, composed of soft stuff that tends to 
arrange itself in dose lineal folds converging at a 
point (vividly recalling the draperies of the puli] in 
the Redentore Madonna, and of Alvise's St. diustiua 
,fe Borronud in the Casa Bagati at Milan, and certain 
details in his Iasi picture, the altar-piece of 1503 m 
the Frari at Venice), is even more strikingly like the 
drapery of Jacopo di Barbud. The landscape, con¬ 
taining full-foUagcd trees of small leaves, painted 
with great minuteness, recalls the landscapes of 
Alvise in the Madonna of San Giovanni in Bragora 
at Venice, and in the one formerly in the Manfrin 
Collection, now belonging to Mr, Charles Looser of 
Florence, as well as in the Madonna from his work- 
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shop, in FEove del Sacco, near Padua, Thu greyish 
tone and cool lights recall such of AJvise’s pictures 
as the Berlin altar-piece and the altar-piece of 1480 
in the Venice Academy (SaJa IX, No, n). In spirit, 
the picture is closely akin to the Endymion and the 
Apolk and Afarty as in the Parma Gallery, which 
were painted by dims da Cnnegliano, and no less 
akin to the mythological and allegorical engravings 
of Jacopo di Barbari. 

Louvre, Kq- 1350. St, Jerome. 

The saint crouches against a rock in the fore¬ 
ground of a mountainous landscape, while his lion 
and an old monk appear around the edge 
of a boulder to the L. In the middle 
distance a horseman is seen riding through a forest 
clearing. 

Inscribed : LqrrVB. *500* On wood, 58 an. h., 
40 cm, w. 

Photographed by Braun, 

The style is much more mature than in the first 
work. The trees are similar* but the tone h warmer, 
coming nearer to A 1 vise's in San Gio¬ 

vanni in Bragora at Venice* The movement of the 
figure is far more articulated and expressive than 
the Dame, The drapery is not 10 pronouncedly 
Alvisesque as before* for its large papery folds recall 
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Lottos Early Vcars. 


Liaoo 


Giovanni Bellini. The rocks in the foreground 
suggest the same master. But the movement of the 
figure L neither Alviseaquc nor Beilincsque. It 
already betrays an artist who i» able to use the 
human form as an instrument of expression in a 
way and to a degree the older Venetian masters 
rarely attained. 

Lotto was living at Treviso, as appears by a 
document of this date, published by Dr. 
Sept, e, 0ampO j n tb eArckivio l'ante (vot. xxxil. 

JE ^ 0 <3^* 

Spigolaturr dall'Ankmo Notar He di 

Treviso). 

Naples. Scuola Veneta, No. 0. Madonna 
and Saints. 

The Madonna, seated against a curtain to R 
with St. Peter Martyr standing to L., places hex 
hand on the infant St- John at her knee, 
* 5*3 *£ 05 - jjehiadi-tJjd saints Is seen a landscape deep- 
ening to a watered valley, with low hills beyond, on 
the sky-line. 

Signed: L. LCTVS. About 85 cm. h., I m. w. 
Figures three quarters. Much repainted, the knife 
in the hand of St. Peter Martyr looking like a 
much later addition, and the little St- John com- 
plctely painted out of shape. Indeed, Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavaleaselle go so far as to say that he 
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Naplti Madonna, 
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was painted in much later, replacing the head, of 
a donor.’ 

Photographed by Sommer, Naples, 

In this picture wc again And traces of the influence 
both of Bdtint and of A!vise Vivarini. The Virgin 
is not only draped as in Bellini's early Madonnas in 
the Contarini Collection of the Venice Academy 
(Nos. 17 and 24), the one in the Lochis Collection 
at Bergamo (No. 2 to), the one with the Greek in¬ 
scription in the lirera (No. 261), and the one in 
Turin (No. 779), but resembles the last two even 
in type. Her L. hand, however, is Alvisesque, close 
to such a hand as that ol St. Anthony of Padua in 
A (vise's at tar-pi eee of 1480 al read ymentioned. The 
structure of the Child is identical with Aivise’s in 
the Berlin altar-piece, although its movement has a 
greater resemblance to that of the Child in .1 picture 
belonging to Mass Hertz, of London, painted by 
Bartolommeo Montagna, or to the Child by the 
same master in the Vicenza Gallery, representing 
the Madonna between SS. John and Onofrjo. In 
type the >t. Peter Martyr, severe and ascetic, recalls 


■ "nil* campccttfcm wear*, with --light vhittip:i, * ntrabrr uf iltnc* 
Ifi the Venetian I'nintle^ o( hIjohI t«M, f.f-. Berlin. Gullerv, Ko. 
867, niTribtUctl lo FrtivUaJi: the -TAf.*wim nu.l *te«ed 

" MareiM Venem*,"’ ami suppimed to lie hy l J ctirtixoe. In its 
CdliMlKw in tojaiM . , Mulmni !i r in tl* Slurry Hal- 

lery ; ana i Mailonns, pFotubty ty [3j[ciia, fyttiLirly Iti lit I Vi art if 05 
Collection iVutHlirut lu lafcsnltt, Ftimturf lulu a tit. p. 31 7 >- 
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Cirni- Hu ear is Alvisesquc, much narrow nr than 
in Giovanni Bellini, and having a marked indenta¬ 
tion w here it meets, the check, a peculiarity scarcely 
ever wanting in Alvise and never in Lott", except 
possibly in One or two portraits. The thumb of 
St, Peter’s L. hand, w ith the second phalanx broader 
than the first, we shall find frequently in Lotto, and 
as frequently in the works of Jacopo di Karbari, 
Boiisignori. and 5 avoid ». 

London, Bridgewater House, Madonna and 
Saints. 

The Madonna is seated, with, to EL, SS. Clare and 
Frands, whose '.'.,.,ur;d she is touching, and, to L., SS. 
Jerome tod Joseph, Jerome offering a scroll to 
the Child who turns eagerly toward him. Two 
woodmen arc $ecn in a hilly forest in the back* 
ground. 

Inscribed: L+ Lotvs F. On wood, about 85 cm* 
h *, 1 m. w* Figures three quarters. 

The Madonna and id! the saints, except the 
Francis, are practically the busts of the figures in 
the altar-piece at Santa Cristina near Treviso* al¬ 
though the drier and more timid treatment, and the 
ash-coloured, flesh-tints make it certain that this 
picture was painted first* The St. Francis resem¬ 
bles the St* Peter Martyr in the picture -it Naples* 
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One copy of this is exhibited in the Dresden 
Gallery (No. 195). Another is said to be in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London. 

Next in date comes a smalt allegorical picture, 
which belonged to the late painter Gritti. of 
Bergamo. Just before his death, be ^ 
sent it to London, and it has not been 
heard of sin CO. Several authorities quote the fol¬ 
lowing inscription on the batki 

BERXARDVS, [tV PE VS . 1 

BERtEtl. POSTtF. TARVIS. 

S ST AT. A XX. XXXV L SI ESSE. X. 0. V, 

umrnvs. lot tvs p_ 

CAL, jul. ULW. 

The pic lure represented a tree with trophies, 
a shield with the arms of the Rossi di San Sc- 
condo, a putto playing with instruments on the 
ground, a satyr among ums and vases, and a genius 
making a path up a high mountain. 

Near Treviso, Santa Cristina. Altar. 

The Madonna is enthroned in an ap.se. with SS. 
LiberaSe and Jerome standing bdoiv her to R„ and 
5 S. Christina and Peter to L, Above, in 
a lunette, the Dead Christ upheld by 
Angels. 


1 Baiunlo Rulx*., Legilt of ffulopii, it * - (Mlaolin Kt itmtlliu 
ol ] [iliui ml Umcmtk ti' s wcild tinck l*y r»ncaieo Fnrxiit. 
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Signed: Lavrentiy* Lm'VS, On wood, 24^ m. 

b. !-4^i m-w. 

Considerably damaged by recent attempts at 
restoration and by bad varnishing. 

* 

Photographed by AHnari Rorenee, 

Tlie pose of the Madonna's head, bending to the 
L. with a kerchief rising in a peak over the crown, 
is commonly found in AI vise's work* (/- g, the 
Venice altar-piece of 14*0. and Mr. Loeser's Ma¬ 
donna), but almost never in BcIUni s. The finger- 
tips renting on an object (a book in this instance) are 
also found in Ah ise (/. jthe Berlin altar-piece) and 
his school alone among the elder painters. The posi¬ 
tion of the Child, standing with both his feet on 
his mother's L. knee, with her L. hand only around 
bis body, is never found in Bellini, but is pre¬ 
cisely parallelled in Alvbc's altar-piece of 1480, 
where, indeed, the proportions and action of the 
Child closely resemble Lotto's. The Virgin s L- 
band is almost identical with the hand oF St. Anthony 
of Padua in the altar-piece of 1480* and her drapery, 
distinctly outlining the knees with folds In the shape 
of half diamonds, resembles Alvises draperies in 
tl ic Ik rim *11ar -piece. The ] 0 ng-d raw n l p Aral I e 1 folds 
over the arm and shoulder of the angel to R. in the 
Piith recall the figure stretched out at full length in 
Basaitis Agvny in t/w Garden of the Venice Academy 
(Sala VIU N'»r 24u a picture in which, as Messrs, 
Crowe and Cavalcasette have already noted, Basaiti 
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is still purely Atvisesquc. The hand of tlie St. 
Jerome, with its bony finger* wide apart, and with 
knotty joints, recalls the hands of Alvise, as for cx 
ample, the hand of the St. Jerome in the Fran altar- 
piece. St. Peter's band, with its scattered ringers, ts 
even more VivarincsH^ue, The St. Christina of the 
same type as Lotto s early Daunt. The only ear vis¬ 
ible, that of St. Peter, much rounder than A 1 vise's, 
but retaining the characteristic indentation into the 
check, remains in this form practically throughout 
Lotto's entire career. It is. by the way, strikingly 
like Montagna's ear in such a typical instance as the 
St. Margaret in the Sacristy of Sail Nazzaro e Griso 
at Verona, or like IS on signori r s ear in the portrait in 
tlie Sciarra-CoU>miii collection at Rome. St. Liber¬ 
ate, with his feet almost parallel although not along¬ 
side of each other, and St. Peter, with his feet at right 
angles, stand in a way characteristic of Alvise, as, for 
instance, the saints in the Venice Academy altar- 
piece. The capitals of Lhe architecture arc close to 
those in A1 vise’s Berlin altar-piece. A 1 vise's influ¬ 
ence is traceable not alone in all these details, but in 
the more general c ha racterist i cs of an e xaggere! ed con - 
trast of light and shadow and a zinc-washed grey tone. 

But there are traces of Bellini’s influence as well— 
not only of his general influence (as in the composi¬ 
tion of the Ph tii, which recalls such a composition 
of Bellini's as the Pit/A in the Correr Museum at 
Venice iSal-.t IX., No. ?4U but. 1 think, of panic- 
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ular work, his altar-piece of 1505 in San Zaccaria at 
Venice, The areangement of Lotto's work, a!though 
more crowded, recalls Bellini's—the Jerome and 
Peter dosing in both compositions at the sides— 
and his Jerome b distinctly like the Jerome of 
Bclimi. Furthermore, the decorative Mosaic pat* 
tern in the apse appears to have been suggested to 
Lotto by a similar feature in the San ZaCCaria pic¬ 
ture, although Lotto's design already betrays that 
marked originality in decoration which becomes 
later so distinct a characteristic of his work. The 
fig-tree, 3 feature seldom found elsewhere in Lotto's 
pictures, may be a further indication of his having 
studied Bellini's work. If this hypothesis be correct, 
tve can assume that the altar-piece could not have 
been begun before the end of 1505, that being the 
date, it will be remembered, of Bellini’s picture. The 
maturity and ambitious diameter of the painting, 
moreover, help to confirm this later date rather 
than the somewhat earlier one which has sometimes 
been assigned to it. 

Asolo, Altar-piece. Assumption or the 
Virgin. 

The Virgin rises, surrounded by a glory of cherubs, 
while SS. Anthony Abbot and Basil stand below to 
lso6 K- and L.. looking up at her. Landscape 
prtcitlla. 
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Inscribed; Lav rent Lotvs IUNTOE MD. VI* 
According to Messrs* Crowd and Cavalcaselle, the 
present inscription is not the original one, which, 
they say, was LaVRENT LOTVS IUNtl 1506, 

On wood, 1.69 m. h„ t.54 m. w. (Two years ago 
this picture was plastered over with strips of linen, so 
that for the present it is practically invisible f. 

The Madonna is of the same type as the Christina 
of Treviso and the Catherine of Munich, buL even 
more Alvbesqut* than cither. The landscape recalls 
the Naples picture, but is- larger in treatment and 
much more elaborate, with fine effects of light on the 
horizon. The flesh colour is blonder than in most of 
Lotto’s early works, and is almost of the tone found in 
Alvise’s latest pictures, For a Venetian work of this 
date, this Assumption b singularly expressive. The 
feeling is distinctly devotional, and Lotto'? power of 
psychological analysis appears here for the first time 
in the attitude of sentimental ecstacy he has given 
the young St. Basil, as contrasted with the calm 
reverie of the old St. Anthony. The pndtlla, one of 
the earliest instances of a landscape without figures, 
recalls the background of A 1 vise's Madonna in San 
Giovanni in Bragora. 

Lotto quits Treviso, leaving his furniture and 
most of his clothing behind him to pay ^ \$n 6 . 
for the rent of hb house. (G. Ha moo. 
Sfigofaturt, etc.}. The same collection of documents 
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proven Lotto s presence at Treviso on February 24, 
and November 25, 1504, and on April j, ^05, On 
tbt lust occasion lie is mentioned a* " piftor tiicberri- 
tnusl We can assume, therefore, that from Sept cm* 
ber. ijoj, to June, 1506, Tot to was constantly in or 
near Treviso, becoming more and more well known 
as an artist. 

In June, tjc£\ Lotto was instructed by the com¬ 
mune of Reeanatt to paint, for the price of sin hun- 

n ot ., r S0 6. dred fi . or ‘^ and the kce P himself and 
of his assistant, an altar-piece which should 
be 11 much better even than the works of his adoles¬ 
cence and first manhood with which they were 
already acquainted." 1 This proves that Lotto must 
cither listc visited Rccanati himself, or have sent 
his pictures there years before. The altar-piece men¬ 
tioned in the last entry is the one finished for San 
Domenico in ijoS. It may therefore be safely 
assumed that from November, ljofi. to some time in 
150S Lotto made his headquarters at Rccanati, and 
that he there painted the following works: 


Munich, No, 10S3. Marriageoj St. Catherine. 

The Madonna seated against a green curtain, 
bends over St. Catherine, who kneels to the L , 

‘.Vttrr* Aiiirfa Mu,„ a , Mncb-April. ifc>*. P- Ukmuirf. 
nttir Afftrr-ir + 
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placing the tips of her fingers on her neck, 

She holds on her R. knee the Child, who t 
with a lively gesture leans forward to place the ring 
upon the saint's finger. These three figures form a 
pyramidal group. To the ft, an old saint, possibly 
St. Joseph, looks over the Virgin's shoulder, holding 
a green book under his arm. To the L. is seen a 
forest landscape, with a mule-train in the fore¬ 
ground. 

Signed ; L AVREH. L 0 TV 5 . F. On wood, JO cm, h,. 
£0Cm. w. Figures three quarters. 

Photographed by Hanfsthngl. Munich. 

Again distinctly like Alvise, except the old saint, 
who is a trifle Bellinesque, The hair of the Child 
and of the old saint is painted with great minute¬ 
ness, as in Jacopo di Barbari. The treatment of 
light and shadow is subtler and more harmonised 
than in the Santa Cristina altar-piece. The land¬ 
scape resembles that of the Louvre St. Jtr&Htt. 
Over the Madonna’s knee is a very Alviscstjue 
fold, two long, almost straight and almost paral¬ 
lel lines icf. fold on Madonna’s knee, over her 
arm, or on curtain, in Alvise’s Red cat ore picture). 
The hand of the kneeling saint is very close to the 
L hand of Jacopo di Barbaric Gnhrtta at Dresden. 
Lotto's fondness for the decorative use ol bows or 
ribbon appears here for the first time, in the shoulder 
knot 0/ the St. Catherine. 
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Rome, Villa Borghese. 


Madonna and Sain ts. 


The Madonna, is seated, turning toward St. 
Qnolrio (R.) while the Child in her arms tries to 
^ grasp tlie Sacred Heart held out to him 
by a Bishop (L.). 

Inscribed: Lavrent. Lotts. M.D, VIIL Or 
wood, 53 cm, h, f <17 cm- w, Figures three quarters. 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome, and Alin art, 
Florence. 

The composition as a wliok, with the Child turn¬ 
ing toward the figures on one side and the Madonna 
toward those on the other, is. to my knowledge, 
never found in the Bellini, but Occurs in such cases 
:l* Cima's altar-pieces in Munich (No. 1033}, in 
Vienna (No. 136), and in Parma *No. 360), and in 
Jacopo tli Karbari's engraving of a Sattia tor.::r- 
sasient (Bartsob, voLviL, p, 518, No, 5), In pose of 
head, type, and expression, the Madonna stands 
dose to Jacopo di Barbaras 5 /. Catherine of Dresden 
(No, 58), Her hood has the AJvisesque peak, and 
the sealing-wax red of her dress recalls Mr. Loeser’s 
Madonna by Alvisc. The damask of the Rishop’s 
mitre resembles the curtain in Barbari’s Portrait of 
a Ycvtk at Vienna (No. 203), The almost parallel, 
dose fold on his R. arm, and on his skirt recall Bar- 
bari again, as well as Basaiti and Alvisc, The accent¬ 
uated and mobile nostrils, which are peculiarly 
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noticeable in the Bishop, are more or less character¬ 
istic of Alvise and his whole school, appearing most 
pronouncedly in Jacopo di Earbari and Lotto. 
The heavy projecting eyelids ol the Madonna are 
also characteristic of Alvise and hi? following. 
A likeness between the St. Qnefrio anti the old 
man on the R. in DQrer's Christ Anting the Dus¬ 
ters. in tile Barherini Gallery, has been noted 
by Tlousing [Barer, p. 265), but instead of the 
Onofrio being, as he says, an “out and out tran¬ 
script from Dtirer." the resemblance h scarcely 
more than the likeness between any two white- 
haired old men. If anything, the St. Onofrio 
is of the type of such of Cima's old men as 
the one in the Vienna altar-piece. The sweep¬ 
ing tufts of his hair recall the treatment of hair 
in Alvise and, more particularly, in Jacopo di 
Barbari. 

Rkc.-vnatu Mumctfio. 

AlTAR-PiEcE in six parts from San Domenico. 

Central Pane /1 Madonna enthroned between SS. 
Urban and Gregory' who stand on the pedestal to K. 
and L., giving a robe to an angel who ^ 
presents it to the kneeling St. Dominic. 

On the steps of the throne, two puttt, one playing a 
mandolin, the other tapping him on the shoulder 
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with the bow of his lute, to tall his attention to what 
is going on* 

Inscribed: Lavrent, Lonffi. MDV II.J. The 
entire work is on wood* Central Panel, 2.2s m. h., 
1,04 m. w. 

Suit Wings: R.» St. Vita and St, Peter Martyr; 
L. F St. Flavian and St, Thomas Aquinas- Each 
1,68 ni. h-. 69 cm, w. 

Above these, smaller squareJutnth : R*, S 5 > Cather¬ 
ine of Siena and Sigismund ; L-, St. Vincent and the 
Magdalen. Each 65 cm, square, half length figures. 

Tap Panel -* The Dead Christ, with Joseph of 
Arimathea, the Magdalen, and an angel. 76 cm. h. p 
1.09 m * w. 

Mentioned by Vasari, but carelessly described. 
He speaks of three predcllc, u utia casts rara Jl “ can 
It pik graxicst fgurint del mmdaf wbidi have dis¬ 
appeared. 

The com posit ion of the central panel* with the 
saints on different levels and tile architectural setting 
—a coffered vaulting—is on Alvise's scheme iff. the 
Berlin uud Fniri altar-pieces), but is knit together 
more closely than any of Airiest 3 altar-pieces or 
Lotto's own earlier ones. It is as yet, however^ 
entirely free from exaggeration of movement. The 
Madonna, of the same type as in the Santa Cristina 
and Eorghese Madonnas, but with less expression 
than either, is draped in the Alvistsque hood, in this 
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point, and in bend of head, recalling Mr, Loessr's 
Madonna; but her mantle falls down over the steps 
of the throne in ample folds, as in Bellini. A fold 
on her R* arm is as nearly as may be like a fold on 
the fC arm of Alvisds Santa Ghstma in the Hagaii 
collection at Milan, The Child, in structure and 
Imovement, coined dose to the Child in the Naples 
picture. The snuffer of the two putii bears a strik¬ 
ing resemblance in type, build, ami movement to the 
on the R* in Alvise's Roden tore Madonna* while 
the long oval of the angers face recalls AlviseV Santa 
Giustina The hand of the Madonna around Llie Child 
is almost identical with the K. hand of the Madonna 
In Montagna^ Nativity in the Vicenza Gallery tSakt 
Vp, No. 3); the R. hand of the angel, with its enor¬ 
mously thick fingers, b distinctively AJvbesque (V/1 
Berlin and Fran altar-pie cesCi 

Dramatically, this h perhaps better Tendered than 
any previous Venetian altar-piece- The interest is 
concentrated upon the relation between the Child 
and the kneeling St. Dominic+ the other figures Took- 
ing on reverently and attentively. It marks a happy 
moment in the artistcareer; lie was sufficiently mas¬ 
ter of his craft to construct and interpret as he wished, 
but Ills hand was not as yet so obedient as tt> tempt 
him to push movement to an extreme, or to sacrifice 
the figures to the mere interpretation of feeling. 

The St. Vito in the R, pand ha^ not only A!vise s 

i 
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characteristic heavy diin, hut a mouth cut nearly as 
in A 1 vise's signed Portrait in the Bonotni-Ccrcda 
collection in Milan, and in the Louvre Portrait as¬ 
cribed to Savoldo (No. 1519), hut also by Alvise — 
a mouth* by the wav, almost always found in Alvise. 
particularly in his inter works, and frequent Iv¬ 
in Lotto's earlier works. Hut close as this figure 
stands to Alvise, it stands even closer to Jacopo di 
Rirbari- There is scarcely a characteristic of that 
master which is not to be found in the St. Vito, In 
mere general resemblance the head recalls that of 
the warrior on the L, in Barbari's frescoes around 
the tomb of Onigo in S, Niccold at Treviso,and the 
full-face bust of a youth in the Loch is Gallery at 
Bergamo 'No. 147), having with the latter even 
stronger affinities in such characteristics as the toss 
of the head, the proportions of the features, the 
long nose with accentuated nostrils, and the curly 
hair in close corkscrew ringlet®, with high lights on 
separate hairs. The awkward position of the kgs is 
Alvisesque, and particularly close to the figure of St, 
Liberate in the Berlin altar-piece, Vito is clad in 
the romantic costume of the time, with long, rich 
sleeves, ribbons, and jewels over his armour. 

The thick fingers in some of the figures have a 
tendency to spread, as in Aivisc and his follower*. 
The R. hand of Si. Thomas, with two fingers drawn 
in and two stretched out on the edge of a book, is 
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identical with the band oi So Nicholas of Bari in 
Bartolommeo Vivariru’s altar-piece of 1465 at Naples, 
and with the hand of St- Augustine in the ancma at 
Bologna daring from 1450, and painted by Antonio 
and Bartolommeo Vivarini, the masters and prede¬ 
cessors of Aivise. The capitals and mosaic decora¬ 
tion are almost identical with those in the Santa 
Cristina ahar-piecc. The Magdalen in ihc L. upper 
panel closely resembles the St. Catherine in the 
Munich picture, anti the St. Catherine in the R. 
upper panel comes very near to the early Madonnas 
of Basaitl. The composition of the Pit to is almost 
the same as in the polyptych in San Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, attributed to AivUu and Barto¬ 
lommeo Vivarini, but really by Francesco Buon- 
signori, their follower. 

The whole altar-piece has something of that dey- 
ncss of expression and sobriety of colouring which is 
characteristic of Alvise, and also the low tones 
and the tendency toward bituminous flesh-tints which 
is found in Alvise and his school. 

Hampton Court. No. 114. Bust of a Young 
Man. 

Full-face, with head tossed back somewhat as in 
the Reran at i St, Vito, but more energetically; hair 
parted in the middle, flowing down to 
shoulders, and beard carefully combed 
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out to tilt- sides. Black silk doublet over white 
shin; grey background. 

On canvas. 53 cm. h„ 59 cm. w- 
Engraved by Van Dalcn for the series made from 
the Van Reytist pictures before they were sent by 
the Dutch States to Charles II. 

in all morphological characteristics and technical 
qualities, this picture agrees with Lotto's works of 
150S already discussed, but, being a portrait, and 
not a sacred picture, it is a trifle freer :n pose and 
more personal in interpretation. 





CHAPTER IL 

LOTTO'S ANTECEDENTS : THE SCHOOL OF ALVfSE 
VIVASXNX. 

h— LOTTO, UIOVAJTNI BELLINI, AND CtOfiGIONE. 

WITH the Recan at! altar-piece and the Hampton 
Court portrait* doses the first part of Lotto’s career, 
there being a sharper division between the works 
considered so far and those next in date, than exists 
between any two consecutive works by GioTgione, 
Titian, or Palma, Lotto's contemporaries. Wt can 
thus speak with a literal ness rardv possible in such 
cases, of all or Lotto's paintings up to J joy as works 
of his first manner. 

If we could see arranged in a row .ill these early 
pictures, and in rows above them the pictures 
Giorgione, Titian, and Patina painted at the same 
time, the first glance would revest a striking 
likeness in general lone, types, and artistic aspira¬ 
tion between the three artists last mentioned in one 
of them younger than Lotto, it will be remembered), 
and a striking difference between them and Lotto, 
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the figures expressive movement, analysing situa¬ 
tions and characters. Lotto was for his age rather 
advanced than backward. Incapacity for growth 
and sluggishness of teni pc ram cut can consequently 
have no place in explaining the belated character of 
his first maimer. We are therefore obliged to seek 
for another explanation, and we shall be the better 
prepared to find it when we have noted and dis¬ 
cussed another consideration peculiarly interesting 
ill this connection. It is this: As we examined 
Lotto's early works, we observed his affinities with 
utlier painters, but among these .irTists the name of 
Giorgione does not once occur. As an artist Lotto, 
as we shall see later, was very susceptible, and indeed 
Messrs. Crowe and Gwjilcaselle find in him little 
more than 11 a mush of concession " to outside influ¬ 
ences, How then shall we explain the fact that this 
easily swayed, easily influenced young painter gives 
in his early works no indication of having known the 
fascinating, irresistible Giorgione? The explanation 
is all the more difficult because wg must bear in 
mind that there is no such thing as a pre-Giorgio, 
jiesquc Titian, and scarcely such a thing as a pre- 
Giorgione&quc- Palma. If Lotto, as is generally 
supposed, had been the fellow-pupil of these three 
artists, working in the same studio with them, 
how did he contrive to escape the spell of Giorgione, 
when the sturdy Titian, destined to outmatch them 
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all, wi3 for the time absorbed by him* and when 
even the slow-trotting Polina followed after as best 
he could ? So great confessedly was the charm of 
this boy-magician, Giorgione, that even hh own 
master* the more than seventy-year-old Giovanni 
Btlitni, b said io have fallen under Ins influence to 
the extent of trying to remodel his own style on that 
of his pupil. It need scarcely be added that the in¬ 
fluence which the master presumably could not resist* 
the influence which such pupils as Titian and Palma 
fell under almost to the extinction far a time of their 
own personalities could noi have been resisted by so 
sensitive a person as Lotto, if he had been constantly 
at work with them. We arc driven, the ref ore, to the 
inference that Lotto could not have been Ert tile 
same studio with Giorgione, Titian, and Palma, that 
he could not have been their fellow-pupil under 
Giovanni Bellini. 

Now* if we could dear our minds of the old tra¬ 
dition that Lotto was Bellini's pupil, we should at 
once be put on the track of an explanation of the 
archaic character of his early works, But Vasari 
and Ride IA state that Lotto’s master was Giovanni 
Bellini; Messrs. Crowe and Cavakasdfe repeat the 
statement, and Mortlli accepts it as a matter of 
course. When w r e look into it, however, we find 
that we have here nothing but a case of successive 
copying. VasarTs personal acquaintance with Lhe 
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Venetian school was exceedingly small, as becomes 
evident when it is rioted, for instance, that he divides 
Lazzaro* Sebastian* into two persons, sees Basaitt 
double, and names a host of tenth-rate artists in one 
paragraph pdknell, dashing an epithet of apprecia¬ 
tion at one or the other for purposes of mere rhetoric. 
The truth is that Vasari's contemporaries were living 
fast, felt as if they were already ages away from 
the fifteenth century, and consequently took little 
pleasure in artists of two or three generations ago. 
scarcely caring to burden memory with their names. 
Hence the habit, so easily explained psychologically! 
but so fatal to criticism of making one great name 
stand fur a whole art-epoch or style. When Vasari 
was preparing the second edition of his Lius (pub¬ 
lished in 1365 ], Giovanni Bellini had already become 
a generic term for ,a superior fifteenth century Vene¬ 
tian Master/ 1 and what could be more natural 
than to speak of Lotto as his pupil? It must also 
be remembered that Vasari and his contemporaries 
felt none of that keen interest, which we, inspired 
by our general evolutionary philosophy, take in 
artistic genealogies. The question was not of such 
absorbing interest to Vasari that he would have 
taken trouble 10 ascertain the precise facts, and even 
if he 3 lad wished to do so, it would not have been so 
easy as might be thought. Lotto was dead. He 
had lived a wandering life, and Vasari might have 
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had the greatL-it difficulty in finding a single person 
who had known him intimately. Titian himself 
might have forgotten whether Lotto had been or 
had not been his fcllow-pupiL Even in ourown day 
it is by (to means easy to ascertain who iverc the 
masters of still living painters- In fine, we need 
give no weight to Vasari's statement, except in so 
far as it is borne out by facts. 

Ridolfi, who after Vasari is considered the best 
source of Information on Venetian painting, is not 
worth refuting. He merely repeats Vasari in Marin- 
istic Italian, adding at times to Vasaris lists but 
scarcely ever TO Vasari's statements. Coming down 
to modern critics we know that Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcasdic are noted for their skill in reconciling 
the observation of their oivn eyes with an almost 
blind acceptance of the printed word, by means of a 
theory of influence which wholly ignores psycholo¬ 
gical probability, and scarcely takes cognizance of 
time and space. They observed, for instance, an affin¬ 
ity between Lotto and Cima da Caneghano, and 
between Lotto and Easaitl, but it did not occur to 
them to inquire into its cause, the vague word *‘ in¬ 
fluence " seeming to them a sufficient explanation. 
More lb, In this particular instance, saw even lea? 
clearly than his rivals. He never speaks of Lotto 
without calling him the pupil of Giovanni iklbni. 

I am aware, however, that certain fact* had not 
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escaped the notice of this acutost of all critics of 
Italian ait. He had an hypothesis, in hi* own mind 
probably too vague to permit hi* venturing to print it, 
that bothCima and Alvise Vivarini were foremen o! 
Giovanni BellmiN aitlitr. Such a theory would ex¬ 
plain why so many of the supposed pupils of Bellini 
seem to have been far more under the influence of 
Cima or of Alvise than of their nominal master him- 
sdl But on looking into it closely, we find that this 
hypothesis is unfounded. Alvise could not possibly 
have been the foreman of Bellini's workshop* The 
struggle between the Mu rancho and the BdUneschi, 
of which we have a plain statement in Alvisc's letter 
of E4££ to ihc SEgnoria of Venice, must have been 
far keener than has yet been supposed, although the 
mere traces of it still remaining should lead u& 
to suspect one of those rivalries which it would 
be poor psychology to think of as continuing on a 
high level of generous emulation and not sinking to 
bitter hatred. Alvise, moreover, was at work in the 
Doge‘s palace on his own account from on, and 
seems to have had so much other work un hand that 
at the end of fourteen years he had not quite iiiw 
Uhed i lie second of the subjects entrusted to hint. 
Wo can, therefore,, dismiss the idea that Bellini had 
for foreman of his shop a rival who was absorbingly 
busy on his own account, and probably an enemy to 
boot, Ctana's foreraanship j n Bellinis studio has 
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more mere probability in it* favour, Gma being at 
least thirty years younger than Giovanni Bellini and 
presumably a stranger without a fooling in Venice. 
A curious fact seems to confirm this hypothesis. It 
Is this. Sebastian© del Piombo's earliest known 
work, .1 Pta/u belonging to Lady Layard in Ven¬ 
ice, is so distinctly Cimacsque in drawings types, and 
composition, as to leave m doubt that the painter 
was a dose imitator of Gma j yet, odd as it sounds* 
Sebastian© on thi* particular work proudly inscribes 
himself the pupil of Giovanni .Bellini- Messrs 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, staggered by this flagrant 
contradiction r deny the genuineness of the inscrip¬ 
tion, but without the least reason. The fact remains. 
To Morel If it seem* to have proved that Cima was 
the foreman of Bellini's workshop, Sebastian© natu¬ 
rally preferring to be known as the pupil of the 
already famous master rather than of the assistant to 
whom he actually owed his training. But if this were 
the case T why is it so solitary ? Why do wc not find 
traces of it in other painters, in Previiali. for in¬ 
stance, who in 1502,111 Ins first known work, also 
recommends himself lo future patronage by declar¬ 
ing 1 himself the pupil of Giovanni Bellini, In his 
J ladftttMi and Dmor* now in tEte gallery' at Padua, 
Pre vital* shows no trace of Cima’s influence, al¬ 
though he probably painted it hi the very year 
in which Scbastiano, bora scarcely earlier than 
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1485, ^nted Ins Pitta, An even greater objection 
to Curia's having held such a position in Bdiini’s 
shop arises from our personal knowledge of Ctma’s 
career. Don Vicen&o Bo it con's monograph on 
that artist {to which I must refer my readers) en¬ 
ables us to trace his career with much greater pre¬ 
cision than was possible in Morelli's lifetime. Citna 
like A!vise, seems to have been a busy artist on his 
own account, as the mere number of his remaining 
works, and the comparative brevity of his life in¬ 
dicate. That lit had an atetter of his own can be 
assumed from the distinctness ami unswerving ten- 
sion of his own style, and from the way he and his 
assistant ?. :irc spoken of in the documents concern¬ 
ing his own pictures in S. Giovanni in Bragora at 
Venice. Morelli's hypothesis concerning Ciwa’s 
foremanship is therefore as untenable as the one 

about Al vise, As to Sebastian o's Pitlti, the esc- 

* 

pfanation is probably this, Sebastian0 mast have 
begun his studies under Cima T in Cima'.s aUitVr, and 
then, for a reason wc are not deeply Concerned with, 
changed ovef to Bellini, Just about 15 00 the tri¬ 
umph of the Bellini over all rivals was so definite, 
their fame had got so noised abroad* that the 
younger pupils, a* we have seen in the case of 
P rev It alf (ami other instances arc not rare), found it 
expedient to let their pictures declare not merely 
their own names but their artistic origin. SebastUno 
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followed tile fashion arid adopted it the more gladly* 
perhaps, as he may have had seme personal reason 
for letting Ills picture announce his break with Ctma 
and adherence to Giovanni Bellini. 

Mordll 5 bypadtesls concerning the relation of 
Alvise and Cima to Bellini being thus proved unten¬ 
able, no explanation remains of the archaic style of 
Lotto's early works, if their author were actually 
the pupil of Giovanni Bellini. We arc therefore 
obliged to seek elsewhere his artistic origin, and, as 
we have seen, the weight of extraneous evidence 
concerning Lotto's connection with Bellini is not 
great enough to make us hesitate in declaring the 
tradition unfounded. 

We have already observed that in the sixteenth 
century, from which time we fctill draw most of our 
information about the century preceding, 14 Giovanni 
Bellini " had become a generic name for superior 
Venetian Quattrocentist. and it followed as a matter 
of course that all superior painters a generation or 
two younger were his pupib. But we have just had 
occasion to note that Alvise Yivarinl and Cima da 
Conegiiano had each his own a*fHrr t and nobody 
disputes the fact that Gentile had also lib own bcttega r 
and Carpaccio as wdL AJ 1 these artists must have 
hud their own assistants, thdr own apprentice*, and 
their own pupib. and before we can have a clear idea 
of the Venetian school as a whole we must divide it 
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up into its various brandies during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury p and see what each contributed toward the art 
of the Cinqucccnto, Only by this kind of articula¬ 
tion call the term “ School +J get more than a mysti¬ 
cal meaning, and art-history become a proper sub¬ 
ject for the student of humanity’s autobiography. 

Bur such is not our task* We are concerned with 
Lorens Lotto* and with the fifteenth century Vene¬ 
tians only in so far as they help us to understand 
him. We have seen that Giovanni Bellini could, not 
have been his master. We are bow ready to dis¬ 
card ail tradition, and, benefitting by the analysis we 
have made of Lotto’s first pictures, we are free to de¬ 
cide that the artist with whom the young Lotto had 
the closest affinities must have been his first teacher. 

AMse Vivarini, Jacopo di Barbari, Cima, Mon¬ 
tagus, Giovanni Bellini, Basaith Eomdgaori, Bar¬ 
tolommeo, and even Antonio Vivarini arc. in order 
of frequency* the painters we have been reminded 
of in those of Lotto's pictures that we have thus far 
examined. Giovanni Bellini we have already ex¬ 
cluded. so that we can leave him out of considers 
tion. Alviso - !* influence we have found always 
predominant not only in Lotto’s types, forms* 
draperies, setting and grouping, but a Iso m hascolour* 
tone, and technique. It is with the few works by 
Alvise still remaining tltat Lotto's early pictures have 
in common by far the greatest number of character- 
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istics, and we are therefore strongly inclined to 
assume that A!vise and no other was Lotlo'^ master: 
but before yielding to this indinAtion. we must ac¬ 
count for the apparent jumble of other painters with 
whom Lotto has affinities, I say M apparent jumble ,r 
because the name we encounter wish greatest fre¬ 
quency after Alvise s is that of Jacopo di Barbari, a 
painter supposed to have been a pupil of Giovanni 
Dell ini. and rarely in Venice \ because Montagna, 
inhabiting Vicenza, with slight interrupt ions, from 
1480 On wards, ha* thus far scarcely been connected 
at all with the Venetian school, except by MoreUJ p 
who makes him tike follower of Carpaccio; because 
Bonslgnori dso lias never, except in a cursory note 
by Morelif, been connected with Venice* having 
been, according to Messrs. Crowe and Cava!easelle, 
the pure product of the Veronese school, before he 
fell under the Influence of Mantegna; because 
finally. Antonio Vivarini died some time before 
Lotto was born, and if Bartolommeo Vivarini lived 
on till Lotto's adolescence, the point of s Inking like- 
ness we found between them (the hand of St, 
Thomas in the Rceanati picture of I50S) is not in 
the works of the old Bartolommeo, which Lotto 
might well have known, but in a picture n -v it 
Naples, painted for Bari in 1465, which it may safely 
be -1 Mimed Lotto had not seen up to this point of 
hfs career. 
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IL —JACOPO DI BAKJ 1 A& 3 . 

In the first place. let us try to account for the 
affinities between Lotto and Jacopo di Barbari. 
Fortunately, Moretli has reconstructed this master 
so admirably {Dir Galefitst sh MUnekttt wwi Drruitn, 
pp. 235-366) that comparatively [title remains to be 
done to perfect our idea of his artistic personality. 
Mordli was, however, not so happy in reconstruct¬ 
ing Barbaras artistic genealogy, which he tracer back 
to Giovanni Bellini, For this I see no grounds 
whatever. Although bom between 14413 and 1450, 
the earliest works or Barbari of ascertainable date 
that have come down to ns are the decorative fres¬ 
coes around the Guigo monument In San NiccolA 
at Treviso, executed in the last five years of the 
fifteenth century. Barbari was more than forty at 
this time, and had. as Mordli has observed, already 
passed tinder the influence of AntonoUo da Messina 
aiul the Lombardi- We should therefore expect to 
find but faint traces of his first schooling, yet we 
find them in fact strong enough to dearly betray his 
origin. The face of the herald on the R. is too far 
gone to repay examination, but the one on the L., 
better preserved, has the projecting eyelids, the 
prominent nostrils, the foil-flexed lips, the rural of 
face, and the heavy, almost double chin of Alvise, 
The emphatic, even vehement, pose of the two fig- 
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ures is a characteristic never found in Giovanni Bel¬ 
lini, bat is not rare in Alvise, * 1 and is even less rare 
in Bartolommeo Vivarini, Each of the heralds has 
at) arm akimbo with the back of the hand ayainst 
the hip,—a peculiarity never found in Bellini, but in 
A1 vise (in his Frari altar-piece), in Bonsignori (whom 
we shall presently discover to have been a pupil of 
Alvise), and m an altar-piece in Vienna (No. 150) 
ascribed to Catena, but obviously by Lazzaro Sebas¬ 
tian!, a painter who was in hii earlier years an indis¬ 
putable follower of the Vivarini. Finally, the 
unbalanced position of the herald on the R. with 
his legs almost parallel and slanting from R, to L., 
is otic of those £ros5 awkwardnesses frequently found 
in the Vivarini, and perfectly matched by the St. 
Sebastian in Bartolommeo's polyptych at Vienna 
(No. 594). 

The two portraits in the Bergamo Gallery (Lochis* 
Nos* 147. 14$), earlier probably than tile foregoing* 
share the same character. The oval of the full face* 
the heavy chin, the long nose with inflated noslrils, 
the hair almost silken and in ringlets 1 in the one. 
betray its many affinities with Alvise; while the 
marked indentation in the upper lip of the other, 
with the black shadows outlining the intuition of Lhe 

1 Cf St, Anlfcony AbW, St. Hftltlrcw, and * imilur figurct in the 
Vewtet nhd ihc St Liberate in iIk Ikilin 

1 Cf. AJt b-c E Sl John in tlie Venice Academy (SaJb I. No. 25}. 
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nostrii, again bear witness to the painter's connect ion 
with AI vise, although here the wide-open eyes, with 
the pupil perfectly distinct from the iris, ns welt as 
something in the whole conception betray Anto- 
nello's influence also. 

At this point I must allow myself a parenthesis to 
meet an objection likely to arise in the minds of my 
readers. They may say that certain points 1 have 
noted as distinctly Vivarincsquc are found in Anto- 
nello also, and that Antoncllo might therefore ac¬ 
count. for all that 1 have explained by the Vivaritil 
tn the ca--?e of Barbari. as well as in the cases of 
Bonsignori and Montagna which I am going to lake 
up in due course, J take this first opportunity, 
therefore, of declaring my adherence to Morel]?* 
opinion regarding AiitoncUo, to wit, that ns an artist 
lie owes nearly everything to the Venetians, al¬ 
though in the mere technique of oil-painting he, in 
turn,exerted upon them an overwhelming influence. 
I venture to disagree with Mordli, however, in so far 
as he sees in Anton el Id's Antwerp Crucifixion of 
1475 the influence of Carpaccio, and in other pic- 
lures, as, for instance, the Portrait of it Youth, at 
Berlin (No, IS), and the St. Sebostimt, at Dresden, 
the strong Influence of Giovanni Bdlmi. In the 
Antwerp picture I can find no trace of Carpaccio. 
(What, by the way, do we know uf Carpaccio’s 
activity ns early as 147;, hL earl it, t known work. 
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the Marianna with (hr Kneeling Dagt A tn the National 
Gallery, being at leust as late as 1479?) The influ¬ 
ence £jf Bartolommeo Vivarini, on the Coafcraiy* is 
faintly discernible in tlic Madonna's oval, and more 
dearly in the small angular folds of her mantle 
spreading on the ground* In the Vvutk at Berlin 
ii the general Venetian character that strikes me, 
rather than distinct signs of Giovanni Bellinis influ¬ 
ence. As to she St- Se&asftan of Dresden, his oval is 
Alvisesque, the dose pare!lei folds of his loin-doth 
are characteristic of the Vivarini. and even the pose, 
with the legs slanting and almost paretic], comes 
dose to Alvbe* That AnioneJJo came under the 
influence of the Bellini I would not deny; my point 
is that thdr inflpcncc h far from being the only, does 
not teem to have been even the dominant one* that 
having been exerted upon him by the Vivariai; 
Nor would i deny the possibility that Antonello 
htmsdf had an influence upon the youngest of the 
Vivarim, on Alvtsc; but so far as ray observation 
gees* It h very hard to ascertain, all the peculiarities 
that A 1 vise has in common with Antonello, the ex¬ 
aggerated perspective of the eye, the prominent 
nostrils, the fuILftexed lips, all being characteristic 

1 TH;i jKCttllttity h ftiHttrl already In tilt Si. E'cfer tn AJvisVs 
remabnng wmk t the poijrpqrda *a M&nfeiiorcntmD. dated 
3 *T'p —fti^s ii- !i>iajr„ -*iuv -n< >-1 :it ilftiV Ani mr]| \ 4 mral 

el I Ve-tiEct-. Iei Antn-iiL^j ■ JjjKia-4'i T eL •occ.iu'i- for Ihu tnl li::ll tn llic 
of the Imm, aiiQ dated U7 Sh 
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of the Vivarini before Ant audio came 10 Venice at 
all. so that he must have taken it from them, and not 
they, A!vise in particular, from him. Moreover, ex¬ 
cepting possibly the exaggerated perspective of the 
eye, the above-mentioned peculiarities are not at all 
so marked in Antoneflo as in A!vise. 

Returning now to Rarbari.—we have already 
noted that besides sharing vvith the Vivarini charac¬ 
teristics which they, in turn, share with Antondlo, 
he has others which arc not found in Antondlo at 
all. but m the Vivarini frequently, so that, in any case, 
he owes very much more to them than to Antondlo. 
Let us now continue the examination of Karbari's, 
works. Turning next to the Berlin Madonna with 
53 . Barbara, John, and a FttttaU Donor, which dates 
from the earliest years of the sixteenth century, we 
are struck by the roundness of the Child's head, by 
the Madonna’s Ft. hand with its longish palm nar¬ 
rowing down to fingers pressed close together, both 
features characteristic of Alvise, by the close parallel 
folds on the Virgin’s waist, and the close crumpled 
folds cm her sleeve, and the large angular folds of 
herskfrt spread out on the ground, drapery found fre¬ 
quently in Bartolommeo or Alvise Vivarini, less 
frequently (with these precise characteristics) in 
Gentile Bdlini. and never in Giovanni. In the land¬ 
scape, in the middle distance to L., and in the knoll 
to S-, we have striking reminders not of Giovanni Bel- 
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link but of t_!CS 3 da Conegliano," whom wesball also 
find to have been a pupil of Alvise. In the Dresden 
triptych, the Saviour in type and movement is but 
a variation on A [vise's of 1493 In San Giovanni in 
Bragora at Venice. The slightly open mouths in all 
these figures, and elsewhere In Harbari; are prob¬ 
ably .1 mannerism derived by exaggeration from the 
Vivarini. although in them, frequently a* the open 
mouth occurs, it is always to be accounted for , 1 * * * 
MordJi would derive this mannerism, and the close 
parallel folds as well, from the Lombardi with whom 
Barbati doubtless had business connections. But 
Barbari was forty years old at least when—so far as 
we know—he first worked in company with Lombard i, 
and at that age a man's mannerisms change only 
through their own momentum, not through com¬ 
municated impulse. It seems patent moreover that 
the Lombardi were themselves very much Influenced 
by the Venetian painters. Surely their works, par¬ 
ticularly such as the Gtustiniani chapel at San 
Francesco della Vigna, and the Coronation at San 
Giovanni Crisostomo at Venice, would not have 
borne ?nieli striking resemblance to the paintings of 

1 Cf. Ucrliu, Sy. 7, MaJama and jfeMT. lit. I Vcnkc Awdt'ittf 
Xfaionrj with s*t Skim IX. lit For njiiotkcllmis of 

Alriw 5 i [jTindpil ifOfb, ^ icdioQ VII., 1)1 this cbapl«f H 

■ AtiC&drlJo, bMttr. W* Lw*km St &-b**Lian an 'TpcU 

.msmth « miking him BfffroU tj if he 07*8 $^ hjreJlttnii ; 

m d*ca Cimi in the hofi df ilic JaiaW in ikMusau Fckli as 

Ml 1 m* 
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Bissolo. Girolamo Santa Croce, and other minor Ve¬ 
netian painters tF Tutiio and Antonio Lombardi had 
been as uninfluenced by Venetian master? as their 
father Kictro on his arrival at Venice. Most inter¬ 
esting in this connection is the sculptured altar, 
probably an early work by Tull in, in the Duomo of 
Cesena. Mere the Resurrected Christ Is so Yivarin- 
esque that he reminds us at once 01 the Christ in the 
RisurratUn in the Verona Gallery by Jacopo da 
Valcnia, Alvises slavish imitator. The St. John 
and St. Catherine arc equally Vivarinesquc. The 
mannerisms which Harbari and the Lombardi have 
in common are thus probably due to a common 
source, the Vivurini, 

Returning to the Dresden triptych, we note that 
tile silken ringlets and twisted locks, here and else- 
where so characteristic of Karbari's work, arc also to 
be found in Alvise, and with comparative frequency 
in his pupii Cima. As to the top of the thumb in 
these figures, particularly that of the Saviour, which 
Morcii: notes as being one of the most peculiar of 
Karbari's mannerisms, that also is derived from 
Alvise. in whom (and in whose school as well: the 
second phalanx of the thumb is, as a rule, much 
larger than the first. 

■ For i itrikinc liLcnt-s ta»«u Umh*ii\ ilium!,. , n ,|jy 
Ssvlour, and Aivb*' B . (/. ilu Tt. tand ol 3*. Li.Kn;, j n o," 

AciAmnf i Wnl*. L t N’u. -r,j 
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In the Dresden Galatea (No. 59 a), we have still 
further indications, of Barbaras connection with Al- 
vise. The feet are at right angles to each other, as 
mx find them frequently in A1 vise. The big toe is 
shorter than the others, a peculiarity not uncommon 
id AJvfee. very frequent in Bartolommeo, and uni¬ 
versal in the latter* probable fdlow-pupll, Carlo 
Crivelli- That this is no mere accident in Barbara 
will be seen in his engravings and in another picture, 
hitherto unnoticed, which l venture to ascribe to 
Barban. the St . Siiattiau in the Pitti |No. 384), at* 
tributed to Pollaiuolo/ 

Wc have finally to consider the two splendid 
heads in tile Hnhich collection at Cassel, both of 
them drawings, the one in charcoal, representing a 
youth who wears a small cap over his bushy zazwra, 
and the other in red crayon, also representing a 
youth. Not only do these drawings proclaim even 
more loudly than the paintings their affinity in 
morphological details with Alvise, but the mere 
technique tells its Own story*. Unfortunately, draw¬ 
ings by Alvise arc so very rare that the term* of 
comparison between his and Barbaras are almost 

* Cf. car in EM* with ear cif Female Itaioi III UarbajF* Fi^raiim pic¬ 
ture ; b&h 1 tod «Y*i with IkrjptmG fw-ffrails, and rfrtwLrtH* in tha 
Hahldi i^llAtbn, N^i* tho pmiwIncfH auiirfU, tho taotikSi 

Open, the Tad i den [Ira! wi th lllAU W the DraJul GdUi ^, currsflg 
ttUi ftl |ha joint of the Ullia !«. '('he Dfltlinc* arc iUxt? a]rm»t 

c npwait , at II ih* portrait At jLtxkly, No. 14^. Fttslubje 

date* 
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lacking. although both the heads known so me, the 
one in Christ's Church, Oxford, and the other, which 
I know only from Braun's reproduction {Braux 
Arts . igS} t have innumerable points of likeness in 
technique* But much more striking is the resem¬ 
blance between these heads of Barbari and the heads 
by Consignor! in the Albertina, and in the UffizL 
That this resemblance should huve escaped Mortlll 
is, by the way, a singular Instance of the truth that 
no individual can do more than so much to advance 
a science, science being pre-eminently the result of 
Intellectual co-opemtbnp Sow Morclli had already 
observed that ^judging from his drawings. Bonsig- 
nori owed all that was best In him to Alvise Pfc (/?/> 
Gafrrtf Berlin, p* ~$)+ We shall sec latex how 
correct Morellt was in thb hypothesis, which, un¬ 
fortunately. he did not even attempt to p*ov«\ 
Meanwhile, we can take it for granted that the like¬ 
ness between Barbari and Bon&igrtori b due to their 
common origin, the Vivarinh and thus my thesis, 
that Bar ban was an offshoot of the VivarinE, is con¬ 
firmed from this quarter also, A drawing in the 
Uffki, hitherto unnoticed. wiU be the last to be ex¬ 
amined In this connection/ It h In red crayon, the 

1 UFfiri : attHU.dtut 1 , la tiimfiK &*£ taint U printed on die t^p. 
CJl tinmU wills aiuutli ru Hcr^vtio p^rtnh jUjclik. No- 14:-!). Thfc 
hair iri metre iu if. >'-j. 147 ill lEic Sinic cnllcctkis, hfu\ tlx.i r *ca||a 
many oF Eli-- - pinkukrij ike CXritf | 

Til., glijp 7r. I Lvr. ii.lx av in in nearly a3! &f krkii'B wor**. A&tf 
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head of a smooth-faced youth, slightly turned to 
the L., with straggling hair, pensive, wide-open 
eyes, and firm mouth. The characteristics of tech¬ 
nique and form are unmistakably Barbari * 1 ^ but the 
conception, the feeling, are so Alviscsque that I 
never look at it afresh without being reminded of 
Alvise. In Such a drawing as this, we have one of 
those precious links that connect master aid master 
all the better for the difficulty of deciding precisely 
to which it belongs. 

Now that we have made Barbados works yield up 
all the information they can give ns regarding his 
origin, we are free to turn to evidence from with¬ 
out, In 151 r Barbari was pensioned off by the 
Grand Duchess Margaret, Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands. because of his *' great age and debility." This 
means that he could scarcely have been under 
seventy' in 1 > ll > 3fU * consequently that he was bom 
about 1440, and would thus have begun his appren¬ 
ticeship as a painter no later than 1455. Now wt 
have no reason whatever for assuming that Jacopo 
Bellini returned to Venice before 1460.' There is 
no distinct Inice of Gentile or Giovanni Bellini in 
Venice before *464, and as late as April. 1470. the 

tbn ismijilt llw. M«t chainflenUii n( all ii (h? email piptl. 1'er- 
fcetJj m a tE«il off (r.mi t!ir irii. The teeJmErjou i_c i.lenlical *ith the 
UaliJcVi r«Si erp/yon dnwinj*. 

1 L niwc ami CAvatcis 4 lll 6 | ffiitpri #/ F&nfimg in tVprik J£afy w 

chapter i «n jncnpt> Bdlinl, end* 
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Bcilini had made so Little headway in that city that 
Giovanni is glad to receive a commission from tile 
Seuofa di San Marco on the same terms accorded a 
few months earlier to Lazzaro Sebasjiani/ 4 parasith 
cal painter, who in his first fifty years was a follower 
of the Vivarinl, and toward igoofell under the in¬ 
fluence of Gentile—a painter than whom no oite 
ever habitually kept a lower level of attainment. 
The Bellini can therefore be safely excluded on 
mere historical grounds from the honour of having 
been Karbari's teachers. The Vivarim, on the other 
hand, were firmly established in Venice, receiving 
commissions from near and from far, and, unless wc 
have positive document ary or morphological proof 
to the contrary—such as we have not found at all in 
the case of Barburi—tve are justified in assuming 
that a Venetian bom about 1440, as B.irburi was, 
would naturally have frequented their attiie* and 
been their pupil. We have seen already how this 
historical view is borne out by the examination of 
Barbara's works. 

We have Still another source of evidence bearing 
upon Karbari's origin, Dflrcr writes on February j, 
1506, from Venice, that " Giovanni Bellini is still the 
best painter; and (he sort cf thing that pleased me m 
tmuh eleven years ago pleases me now not at all, and 
if I did not ice it with my own eyes, i could not 
1 P, Motmenti. Cjrfama, Mm Tmft, tt tm CZWr, P . J3 , 
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believe it." ' We have here the distinct confession 
that on his first visit to Venice. Outer was capti¬ 
vated not by the Bellini, but by others so different 
that on his second visit, when Giovanni Bellini was 
revealed to him, he could scarcely believe that the 
others had so taken his fancy. Now the contrast 
between Giovanni and Gentile Belli rtf. oti the one 
hand, and between Gentile and Carpaccio, on the 
other, is not at all of the kind to make it possible 
that **the others " were either Gentile or Carpaccio, 
These others could have been none but the Vivarini 
and their followers. Two explanations suggest them¬ 
selves for Diirer’s frequenting the Vivarini on hts 
first visit to Venice, both of which are interesting to 
us. Although by 1494 the great superiority of the 
Bellini over the Vivarini must have been as clear to 
the cultivated Venetian as the superiority of the 
“impressionist" over the old landscape painters, of 
MM. Degas, Fuvis dc Chavanncs, Carrie re, and 
Bcsnard over Bouguereau. Laurent, and Constant is 
to us. yet to the mass of the Venetians the Vivarini 
were *till the painter?, and outsider?, always provin¬ 
cial in such matters, might scarcely have heard of 
the Bellini, any more than the American or Scandi¬ 
navian youth of ten years ago, who was leaving 
home for Paris, had heard of MM. I'Essaro or 
Degas. It requires no stretch of the Imagination to 


1 TlumiriL*. n«ri*, [!. 19, 
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realise how lost die provincial, and how much more 
lost the foreign new-comer must have felt in the 
Venice of r|OQ. and how much he must have been 
the victim of the traditional view of this city, 
brought from home, and of the guidance of his 
townsmen established in Venice, As to the com- 
pete nee in matters of taste on the part of Dimer's 
intimates during his visits to Venice, we have his 
own Statement that Anthony Kolb, a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Fondaco dei Tedeschj, thought Jacopo Ji 
Barb aid the greatest painter in the world. We ore 
free to infer, then, that the Vivarini in 1494 were 
still the most popularly known painters, and that 
Dtlrer frequented them as a countryman frequents 
the inn with the old and well-known sign. 

But Diirer may at the same time have had special 
recommendations to the Vivarini, granting my 
ty-pothesig about the relations between them and 
Jacopo di Barfaari. Morelli has established satis- 
factoriiy that Barbari must have visited Niimbtrg 
as early as 1490. and that at this time he must have 
had an overwhelming influence upon Diirer. It was 
not until many years later that Durer discovered h» 
own great superiority to Barbari, so that on hfs first 
visit to Venice he was still Barbaras warm admirer. 
Now. Barbari might himself have been there during 
Darer’s first visit, or if not. lie might have intro¬ 
duced him to the Vivarini. If these reciprocally 
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supplementing hypotheses arts correct, we have 
brought still further evidence in favour of the close 
connection between Jacopo d; Barb in and the 
Vivarini. 

Having, I trust, established the relation of Barbari 
to the Vivarini, his relations to the young Lotto 
become at once easy of explanation. A great deal 
that they have in common is due to common origin, 
Barbari having probably been the younger fellow- 
pupll under Bartolommeo, of Alvise, and very much 
influenced by the latter. But there ire, besides, 
certain affinities between Barbari and Lotto which 
are explicable only on the supposition of a personal 
acquaintance between them, I am aware, of course, 
that all the resemblances wu have found between 
Lotto's early pictures and Karbari’s frescoes at Tre¬ 
viso, executed toward fjOO, might be explained by 
the fact that Lotto was living at Treviso from 1503 
to 1506. But there are likcnc^es with others of 
Barbart's works, and, considering how very improb¬ 
able it is that Lotto had actually seen these, we 
must conclude that lie was personally acquainted 
with the man. familiar with his gamut of manner¬ 
isms. and influenced by his character. No objection 
can be made to this hypothesis. That Barbari was 
in or near Venice from about 1493 to 1502 we know 
from his works at Treviso, in the Frari, and from his 
map of Venice, executed in 1500. He may have 
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bad no aitlitr of hia own, but worked in that of 
Alvj$e, whose personal friend he must have been* * 
There the boy Lotto might have made Jib acquaint, 
anee* watched him at work, and perhaps had his 
direct instruction* Between the aging man and the 
mere boy there may have been a sympathy arising 
from kindred temperaments. In both there was a 
streak of extravagance ■ In both, a great sensitive- 
nt tss \ In both, unevenness of attainment; in both* 
a restless roving disposition. When one reflects on 
the determining and indelible impression made upon 
a sensitive personality by the influence; it fails 
under when it first wakes to the consciousness of 
self and of distinct interests, who shall make sure 
that Ikfbari, besides influencing Lotto the artist* 
may not have given a bias to Lotto's entire per- 
sonality ? 1 

Personal contact with Barbari would explain fur¬ 
thermore a certain likeness exiting between Lotto's 
early works and Barer'* pictures* Often, although 
a general impression of such a likeness ib correct, it 
is yet too vague to permit of analysis, or even of 
precise localisation. Thb was doubtless tile case 

* A t nr [tor rtmfinniEtioDj from the ovlitde, of l-ottu's JmEinwy 

*ith BirKari may ptsHfaty ht found \n the r«t of iMv'* midevu'e 
lit 1 rffihc*, 1 ^.tu *wjjc rlial ibb tTjnufTnrtiSnn iri Epcj ntct-=i t.ty 

Mf In Hi nwmm uuvforing Lui ;l b piraitik iW Lvltc g*t Tin tint 
vmwsnvn u Trevutf? span D*rba*F* rccetuuiHHUttaxL, *nd 
cm* Usili,iri h i mm mmmor. 
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with Tit a using*? impression regarding Lotto's affini¬ 
ties with Durcr. He felt it Wrongly, but when he 
came to define it. he discovered no other ground 
than what we have decided to be a fanciful resem¬ 
blance between an old man in Derm’s Christ among 
the Doctors and Lotto s Si. Onofrio in the Bor- 
ghese Madonna, His analysis is better where he 
notes the Child's hair in the same picture as being 
fine and silken, like Diirer's, Bui this kind of hatr Is 
found in Lotto's Munich picture also, and in most 
of his early works, being a peculiarity derived from 
Alvise and Burbari. Now Karbari, it will be re¬ 
membered, had a distinct influence on Purer as 
wdl: hence the trait the latter shares with Lotto. 
From the same common source, Barbara, the fol¬ 
lower of the Vivarini. we may derive all the other 
likeness between Lotto and Diircf, viz.:—the move¬ 
ment of the children In the Munich and Bturghese 
Lottos and in Durer's Adoration of 1504 in the 
Uffizi; the small dense foliage, painted almost 
as in miniature in most of Lotto’s early pictures, 
particularly in the very earliest. Prof. Conway's 
Danai: and the Louvre St. Jerome ; and certain 
peculiarities of movement and drapery 1 of a Viva- 
rmcaquc nature found in both,' What adds all 

* H™ rnurfi ol a ViviHeci^Up naidmnii [lllret carried ■l , 'ng with 
him ?ttn Hit., lilt gutedl; nujf !k -fen liy uny-.iiw who «jrelaltf fa- 
amh-jcE his AVwriiriiiri d.-dtin* , hit Trim ft. tUf [fee "! tbc 
ffatUrrrfo After, 
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the more to the impression of likeness between 
iBirer and Lotto is that their common source, Bar. 
bari, acquired a slightly Northern tinge in his first 
visit to Numberg which leaves its trace, through 
him, in Lotto, as in the miniature painting of the 
trees. 

I trust my dwelling so long on Barbari has been 
justified, not only by the need of explaining how it 
i* that he and Lotto Come to have so much in com¬ 
mon, but by the conclusion we have been enabled to 
reach that Lotto, the pupil of AJyisc, was in all 
probability also strongly influenced and even deter, 
mined by 111* masters friend and companion Jacopo 
dl Karbari. We have by this means not only greatly 
strengthened our hypothesis that Lotto was A1 vise s 
pupil, but we have also distinguished another ele¬ 
ment in his composition, an dement the due consid¬ 
eration of which we shall find most helpful when we 
come to define and reconstruct Lotto's quality and 
personality, Wc must now turn to Bonsignari and 
account for the fact that in certain points Lotto 
reminds us of him also, 

III, —FKAMCE.SCO BOjtiSljOlKO K1, 

While examining Barbaric drawings, we noted the 
great likeness between them and the drawings of 
Bonsignorip and noted* in turn, how the likeness 
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between the drawings of the latter and tho$z of 
Alvisc had Jed Morel li to infer that Bonsignori was 
the follower of Alvlse* Esta bl i shi n g th i & hypot h esfs, 
therefore, would lead to the inference that the points 
of resemblance between Lotto and Bon signori were 
derived from a common source, AJvise. and would 
tin is confirm still further the evidence already assem¬ 
bled to prove I hat Lotto was the pupil of AI vise. 
Let us therefore devote our attention, for a while* to 
the early works of Boftsigrsorh 
Although a Veronese by birth. Bonsignori Is not 
a member of die school of Verona, His earliest 
painting noted by Messrs, Crowe and Cava I easel 1c j s 
in San Paolo at Verona, It represents the Madonna 
enthroned on a low platform of rock, with a giant 
Magdalen to R. and Anthony Abbot to L. In the 
middle distance are quiet mysterious pools, and be¬ 
yond them low, jagged rocks* with a suggestion of 
an unfathomable $Uy stretching above them, JVatf 
and awkward as this picture h in many respects, ft 
ik yei overwhelmingly impressive, the figures tower¬ 
ing majestically over the skydine, and thus produ¬ 
cing one of the most cosmic eiTect^ in art. Turn¬ 
ing to morphological considerations* we note that 
the Madonna's oval and features are distinctly 
Alvbesque, 1 while the buLld and movement of the 

1 Q. Alfhe’i St Sch^iExnn anil LawxenL* in lie Venice Atld- 
emv (Sali I, Nat, i^ r y.,K 
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Child with tm R- arm stretched out. recall the 
Child in Bartolommeo Vtvariafs Fran triptych of 
1487. The Magdalen's rattier vehement look, loose 
flowing hair. * 1 and arm akimbo with the Uadi of the 
hand against the hip T all remind us of AU'ise and 
Barba ri. Her enormous length fmm the waist down 
is also Alvisesque. The Anthony Abbot at once 
Suggests Alvtsc's in the Venice Academy iSala I r 
Na 24). a figure which Botisignori may actually have 
had in mind while painting this picture His thumb 
has the larger second phalanx of Alviac and Barbari, 
and his feet are at right angles, as in the Vivarini. 
The colouring h quiet, with a tendency to very pale 
greenish greys and unobtrusive bituminous tints such 
as we have in Abuses earlier pictures. The land¬ 
scape has the low skydine found later in A1 vise, and 
probably is precisely of the kind dial AI vise bad in 
his middle years 

In Jlonsignori's first dated work, The Madetma 
with the Steeping Child of 1483 (Verona Gallery, 
No. 148;, the Vivarimrsque character is no less out* 
spoken. Here, to note a feature not already dwelt 
upon, the Madonnas mantle forms almost a rect* 
:mgle about her head, as in Bartolommeo and A! vise 1 
--it feature which never occurs in the Bdlinj* in 
the altar-piece of L484. also in the Verona G.illery 
(No, 2 ?i). the Yiv&rirtesque character is so marked, 

1 €/. die MagrfaJrn in Alvfcc'i Berlin fillir.pfroe. 

1 A ^'arTlirtj.; Lnvl j-hl< k Mr. Icnjtr* Aftnnmiw. 
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and, it must be added^ so exaggerated. tba(,. barring 
the colour, it tempts fine to place it beside the per* 
formancc* of Andrea da Murines 1 The complicated, 
facet-] ike folds over the St. Christopher are an ex* 
aggcratjon of Alvises in the St. Haul in the Monte- 
fiLirentnio polyptycli, and in ihc skirt uf the Madonna 
of 1480, in the Venice Academy, and is very dose to 
the drapery of the St T Lawrence In ihe same collec¬ 
tion (Sab I* Xo> 26). Si. Christophers feet are 
posed its in Alvlse ; the drapery over St. Jerome's 
chest is in dose parallel folds ; the almost naked 
St. Onofrio k thickset* and in buaid and action 
vividly recalls the St, Sebastian in A!vise's Berlin 
altar-piece. Finally* the curtain behind the throne, 
across the entire breadth of the picture is a striking 
feature, paralleled only in A! vise 5 Venice Academy 
picture of [480. 

In Bonslgiiori's Maif&nrta of 1488=, in San Ber¬ 
nardino fit Verona, the Alvisesque character Is even 
more predominant. The Madonna is enthroned be¬ 
tween two windows us in Alvisc** Academy and Sati 
Giovanni in Iiragora pictures- The two music- 
nuking pttfti on the amh of the throne are of the 
build of Alvise's in hk Berlin altar-piece, and draped 
almost identically** Both the Jerome and the George 


1 C/ t in LTli-ulaj ATulrea CVu.-iMM iL Vienna i No_ 111- 
1 In tads Use putto CD U» R* £- lieJ amend itrt (ItipJimgm cwSce 
^ Llhi A Hting, 4nU ihcto tin? I. U tucii emrief th? n*'rd wuh 4 
nart^w mettU h*ngift£ m * Song jn?HL|;m| kltW 
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stand with their feet at right angles to each other, 
as in Alvise, and George has his arm akimbo with 
the back of the hand against tJte hip, as in Alvise, 
Barbari, and Lazzaro Sebastian!. Furthermore, n 
all of lionsignuri's pictures that wc have examined 
thus far, the fingers are thick and clumsy, as in 
Alvise. 

Soon after I48S, Be 11,signori settled at Mantua, 
and there gradually modified his style under the in¬ 
fluence of Mantegna, buL with that part of Ilia career 
we are not concerned except in so far as we must 
establish Ins authorship of a portrait recently in 
the Sciarra collection, attributed to Mantegna, which 
I have had occasion to mention because of the 
striking likeness between the ear it shows and 
Lotto's typical ear. This bust of an oldish, smooth¬ 
faced warrior in flat-topped cap and armour, bears 
the inscription “ AN. M ANTINIa i-inx. ANNO M. 
CCCCLV." That this inscription is a mere forgery is 
ampiy proved by the slovenly lettering which Man¬ 
tegna, the passionate classicist who played so 
prominent a part in the restoration and formation 
of the printed characters that we now use, would 
never have allowed himself, and least of all in 1455, 
when he was engaged on those eager restorations Of 
Roman antiquity with which he filled his frescoes in 
the Ercmitam. But, if This argument be not mffi. 
cienlly convincing, the date alone is quite enough 
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to prove the inscription ,i forgery, In M 55 Man¬ 
tegna had just painted the St, Lain Pvlyfityeh, now 
in the Erera, so timid and rigid as compared with 
this Sciarm bust. In 1455 he liad not yet painted 
the, Scaranlpo of Berlin, which In every probability 
was executed in 1459,' and is nevertheless so much 
severer, so much more searching, so much more 
scutpturs! in conception and characterisation, -it 
style this Sciarra. warrior is more advanced, in Con, 
ccption more pictorial than even tile portraits in the 
Camera degli Sposi at Mantua, which arc dated 
[474, Tiie date on the Sciarra portrait being thus 
untenable, the entire inscription goes with it, and 
we are left free to assign the picture to the artist 
whose works it most closely resembles. For Man¬ 
tegna the outlines art too vague, the drawing too 
feeble, the conception too pictorial, Mantegna’s 
ear is rounder, with a wider cavity, and a lobe that 
cutis back from the cheek. But the ear in the 
Sciarra bust corresponds perfectly with Bo n sign on s.* 
The pose also is distinctly his, as in the National 
Gallery portrait, while the mouth and the look as 
well resemble the same picture. The accentuation 
of the double chin with the deep furrow under the 
lower lip i* most characteristic of Bonsignari, and 

~ 1 tf.c alTlf Oi die W*r!sflun=hip no gfttMKl for tiiil 

Scwsmpii Hi fir ifcis portrait while uf a visil t’idiui ill [he S*i=- 
me? l-iy/ iKortlii* *isit, ,ee G. Ye!g<. Bn- JV>■ f- - W-, S’ 4^-1 

r Cf. ponmit iijfiiEi! asJ doted N97,w NaiifotLGallnj 1 S’i> Tjf'l. 
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the prominent nostrils with the inflation outlined in 
shadow that we have here, we also find In his 
National Gallery portmEt. The armour is painted 
in broad surfaces- as St. George's in BonrignoriV 
Jfrtit&mw in San Bernardino at Verona* In short p 
one need only place this Sciarra warrior beside the 
National Gallery" portrait bead* or beside the bust 
of a Gonaagft at Bergamo (Lochls. No. 154), to feel 
convinced that they are all by the same author. 

As I have said before, it h not my intention to 
pursue Bonsigtsori's career to the end. My purpose 
has been to prove his connection with Alvisse, .ind to 
establish his claim to certain works not hitherto 
ascribed to him on which I have based one or two 
statements* 1 trust that the reader who follow* me 
patiently will find 110 difficulty in agreeing to the 
attribution to him of the Sciarm portrait. It re¬ 
mains fnr me to justify my ascribing to him the 
polyptych in San Giovanni e Paolo at Venice—an 
ahar piece containing a A>M of which Lotto's at 
Recanati strikingly reminded us. Connoisseur ship 
since Sansovino has boxed the compass of Quattro¬ 
cento Venetian palming with this altar-piece, the 
majority agreeing, however, in connecting it. directly 
or mdmctly, with the VivarinL BoscMni ascribed 
it trp Bartolommeo: Messrs, Crowe and CavalcascUe 
opined that it was painted by Carpaccio and L^^ro 
Sebastiani in Bartolommeo's atflur; Dr. Bode In the 
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sixth edition of the Cteerene claims the whole for 
ALvise ; in Baedeker it b put down as a joint work 
of xVlvIse and Bartolommeo. The general Vm- 
rlnesque character of the altar piece b, in fact, 
beyond question, so that its author, whoever he 
was, mus! have been, if hoe either one of the 
Vivarini themselves, at any rate of their school. If 
we can establish that the author is no other than 
Bnmignori, it will clench the argument we have al¬ 
ready made in favour of his connection with Barto¬ 
lommeo and Alvise Vivarini. 

This polyptych consists of nine parts. The prin¬ 
cipal panels contain St. Vincent in the middle, with 
St. Sebastian to R. and St- Christopher to L, Above* 
on shorter panels, is the Annunciation, with a P&elh 
between. Below are three predelle with episodes 
from the life of St* Vinccm. We note throughout 
the very sharp, strong outlines (as, for instance, in 
Bottled I rs Venus and Mars in the National Gallery) 
with which we arc familiar In Bonsignori's National 
Gallery portrait. We note also the shade of pale 
purple, so very rare in the Old Masters, except in 
Jkinsignori, who seems to have taken special pleas¬ 
ure in it. 1 The hair of all the figures in the 
and even more markedly the hair of the Gabriel, is 
curled like shavings, as wc find it frequently in Bon- 

1 CJ. juriicaEarlT BrciX V&. 17*. Merman* ^ £*Mt$ 

It otdirtg ih t Initial* &f CJrritf. 
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signori. 1 The folds of the drapery have throughout 
the complicated catches of Baimgrtari; the fingers 
are thick and clumsy, and the back of Christophers 
hand b furrowed as St, Anthony's in the San Paolo 
Mud&riTta at Verona. The hands of the St. Vincent* 
with finger* like sharp pointed nails, are matched 
by the Magdalen's R, hand in the same picture. The 
thumbs are beautifully drawn, and have, as always 
in Bon signori, the larger second phalanx. The 
Childs head b almost the same as the Child ^ on the 
St. Christopher in the Verona Mad&fi m of 1484, and 
in arm, leg. and general movement, the two are 
identical St. Sebastian's head, with aquiline nose, 
mobile, prominent nostrils, and self-possessed* proud 
look, b precisely In the character of all of Bon- 
signorib portraits, but especially of the Gvnsa±f& at 
Bergamo, Sebastian 1 * L, fool, with the tocs awk¬ 
wardly jointed, is identical with Christopher's la the 
Verona altar-piece of 14S4. The landscapes have 
the subduing cosmic edect produced by gigantic 
figures towering over the sky-line, such as we found 
in Bonsignori's first work, the Miutomia in San 
Paolo at Verona. Finally* the Su Vincent* although 
unmistakably by the same author, seems to betray 
a maturcr hand* the colouring being more har¬ 
monised and soft* the draperies simpler and more 


1 Cf. esjJsoalSjr the C-hritf m ikft ¥$$ h tit the Acns<!e- 

min Virpltjuia il M.uiCui. 
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functional—in fact, matching in nearly every point 
Bonsignori's Vitim of St„ Osantia in the Accadenua 
Virgiliana at Mantua. 1 

The final test of authorship comes only h owe vet*, 
when we can do more than merely say that a picture 
is by such and such a painter,'—when we can place it 
chronologically among the other works of the artist 
to whom we ascribe it, I think we shall find no 
difficulty in ascertaining to what part of Consignor is 
career this polyptych belongs. Although it is on 
the whole more strikingly Vivarinesque than any 
other of JJonsignorf’s pictures up to 14$;,, this altar- 
piece is distinctly more mature. Here the artist is 
freer from crudities, less awkward, more sure of his 
line, lar more capable of conveying his idea to a 
successful issue. The Fifth has rarely been treated 
with greater pathos and solemnity. St. Sebastian‘s 
head, taken by itself, is, as we have seen, a portrait 
in the character of the one iti the National Gallery, 
or of tiie Gonsaga at Bergamo. The National 
Gallery head, it will be remembered, is oi a Vene¬ 
tian Senator, and was painted in 1487, as we learn 
from the inscription. Now 1 can see no reason 
for assuming that this portrait was not executed on 
the spot, which would mean, of course, that Bon- 

* The Christ in the PiftA, met the folds of the raitiio behind ihe 
WedfiSOl sm tltikittglf hloniagnefejlte, snd betray Uut dine ctscnec- 
littM ihcfe wii bft'Fpnn i hiv nsistcr Jiti'l 
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signori was at Venice in 1407- On this occasion he 
might have come in dose contact once more with 
the Vivarini, and perhaps worked in the afflier of 
one of them. Such an hypothesis would account 
for the San Bernardino Macbnmi of 1488 at Verona 
being, .is we found, even more Vivarinesque than 
the earlier Works, and would of course at! the more 
account for the great niffr&f/irtncni of Bonsiguori 
to the Vivarint in the San Giovanni c Paolo polyp- 
tych. Soon after I4SS* it can be assumed, Bon- 
signori settled down in the employ of the G on sagas 
at Mantua, But between 1484, the date of an 
altar-piece in the Gallery at Verona, and 1488, the 
date of the Madenna in San Bernardino in the same 
town, Bonsignori s career is a blank, except for the 
head of a Venetian Senator that I have mentioned. 
1 infer, therefore, that Bonsignon spent part, at 
leasts of this interval its Venice, and that the San 
Giovanni c Paolo polyp tych was executed at this 
time—all of it except the St- Vincent* This figure, 
evidently of later date, he may Slave sent down 
from Mantua, having in alt probability been called 
away from Venice before h= could finish it. 
Interesting as it is to settle—I trust once for all— 
the authorship of an important and well-known 
work: interesting as it h also to hdp reconstruct 
the career of an artist like Bonsignori, in evety way 
so fascinating, 1 should not have ventured upon this 
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large piiftntliesis concerning llifll and his work* if it 
were not necessary to explain why Lotto should 
have reminded us of him. Now as any hypothesis 
of a personal connection between Lotto and HoO- 
signori, at any rate in Lotto's most impressionable 
years, is untenable on account of Bon sign on's resi¬ 
dence in Miintun From 14$$ on. whatever they have 
in common must be due to a common source ; and 
as we have established that in the case of lion signori 
this source was the V ivarini* it follows that Lotto 
must have drawn from the same spring, and we thus 
have further proof of Lotto's derivation not from 
the Bellini, but Trom the Vivarini. 

IV.— BARTOLOMMEO MONTAGNA. 

Wc found in examining Lotto's early works more 
than one point which recalled Montagna, and it is 
now time to Inquire into the cause of this resem¬ 
blance. In L4S0 Bartolommeo Montagna was 
already established at Vicenza, and, although he 
may have visited Venice not infrequently after this 
date, it is not passible toassume that these visits could 
have been of long duration. Especially in the se years 
from 149*5 to JJ02, when Lotto was at the age to be 
most subject to the influence of artists other than 
his own immediate master, we know that Montagna 
was very busy at Vicenza. Here also, then, we are 
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probably dealing nor with a. question of direct con, 
tact, bsjc with one of common origin. But. as we 
have noted. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcade lie make 
Montagna the offspring of the local school of Vi¬ 
cenza* which, in cum, they derive from—Signorelli! 
Morelli saw in Montagna the follower and pupil of 
Carpaccio, Let us now turn to his earliest works and 
see what in fact they reveal of their painter s origin. 

Montagna’s curliest important work 1 is the grand 
altar-piece originally in San Bartolommeo at Vi¬ 
cenza, and now in the gallery of that sown. It 
shows us the Madonna enthroned on a high pedes¬ 
tal, under a portico open to the sky on every side. 
On a step against the pedestal three putti are 
making music. To the R. stand S 3 . Sebastian 
and Fabian, to the L. S 3 . John the Baptist and 
Bartholomew* Solemn, hieratic, mysterious* few 
pictures can rival it in quiet grandeur, and fewer 
still can compare with it in depth of twilight sky* 
It is more than usually difficult to tear one 's self 
loose from Us spell and turn to a scientific analysis, 
liut its very quality already contains a strong re¬ 
minder of Bonsrgnori’s earliest works. Here also 
the grandeur of rhe effect is largely produced by 
making the Madonna s throne tower gigantically 
over the tow sky-line. Here, too, we have in the 

1 I am a-mjfe that Mcnn, Qifjvf ami CaTitcoacIlc are of a (iilter- 
<ul opinli.r, Agarding ihc d*l= 11 welt *» the importancs of thi. work. 
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landscape a quiet, mysterious pool. Cornin'; now to 
more mechanical considerations, the open portico 
suggests another pupil of Alvfse Vivarini, Cima da 
ConegUano, in whose paintings this feature is fre¬ 
quently to he found. The Madonna's oval is Al- 
visesque, and her drapery, in long-drawn, angular 
folds, is most characteristic of AtvCe, 1 II St, John's 
■R. hand, with the long-pointed forefinger, ts iden¬ 
tical with the one In Alvise's St, John in the Venice 
Academy (SaJa I, Mo. 25). The colouring is pale- 
and the lights and shadows strongly contrasted, as 
in Aivise. The predclla containing episodes from 
the life of St. Bartholomew has great affinities with 
Honsignori's p reddle in Ins San Giovanni c Paolo 
polyptych. In fine, this earliest important work by 
Montagna betrays at every point its author’s de¬ 
pendence upon A1 vise, and the connection with his 
school—although it reveals at the same time a 
genius superior to his master’s. As to Carpaccio, I 
confess to finding absolutely no trace of his influence 
in this altar-piece, the nearest approach to it, the 
draperies of St. John, being, on close analysis, AJ- 
V is usque,' am! the colouring, far from being as in Car- 

I Noi* In pjuticuUr 1 lie wide upa-n, ami ihe long, cIm. 

■kmul jmfillcl laid* comncaed ti ene cad by n straight line, .u la 

Venice Acidemy mid RefUm llljir-pitai, ot in Jacopo da 
Valenu, Al™='i iiiviat imitator. 

I I 1 p chrf ind^iii, H fur mtsrh av ■ re fie! acquainted with AU 

pulypifcb nl ilgnUfiorr.ndBQ fdoted in whkh Ibe 
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paccio* * even at his earliest, rich, deep* and warm, is 
pale and cook 1 But Morrill based hb theory of 
Montagna's derivation from Carpaccio chiefly on a 
picture :it Bergamo (Lochb, No. and on the 

Montagna drawings. As to the Jfad&mia wifi SS. 
Paul and Sebastian at Bergamo* I fail to see its 
affinities with Carpaccio. The oval oi the Madonna 
does not in the least remind me uf Carpaccio's Na¬ 
tional Gallery or Berlin Madonna^ Carpacciob ear¬ 
liest works, hut decidedly of A1 vise. The draperies, 
and the landscape even more, suggest Botiaigtiori's 
San Paolo picture at Veronal With regard to the 
drawings, it is true that several of them resemble 
Carpaccio's in superficial technique, but I must pro¬ 
test against the sufficiency of such proof. In the 
drawings in the Ufltei alone Carpaccio inics three 
distinctly different techniques : the pen alone, with 
short, straight lines; India, ink, highly finished; and 
tinted paper with India ink and high finish of white. 
It is only this last technique that lie has in common 

drapery of the Haplm falls -d&wn in loDg4imwn fold* directly Tojoi 
the •hcmMer. 4t itt MonUpil'i Si* tn Una aflftvpiccc Bue 

iW AMei Mpfut, 4 late* wort, in ihe Venice Academy f&ila i, 
No. *3). 

1 As 10 lYli nwf* ttrtitK knmm work, the pclyptrdh at Motiufm- 
ITmllno, anil iji the fcuqt SFadptmi in the Venice Aco dtimv. 

* t mm nul perfectly pwiutlM ul ihc ttEatrilfcy of (lie 
-™^3H IfiC !'=«:•. of (his- pi-Ctttie. It must Lmc flfijEfr r¥TTms| I w\y ^ 

hwevti. nnd to ihaf the iit, Uarth okrtMW altor-<pirte cm be 
«fely ttwgneil in U1S5, 
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with Montagu and it is by no means his most fre¬ 
quent. On the other hand, Montagna's superb char¬ 
coal head in the Babich collection at Cassd has 
in common with the drawing of Barbari and Bon- 
signori* not only the ^uperikta! technique but the 
most striking morphological traiEsJ 

To return again to Montagna's early works, and 
in she first place to Miss Hem's Madcrttw, we note 
an affinity hi draperies and landscape with Bon sig¬ 
nori. in colouring with Alviao. After lbh t Montagna's 
colouring undergoes a change, becoming rich, deep, 
and warm—at time* far too warm ; but his forms 
for some time remain Alviattque. and indeed never 
cease to betray his derivation from (bat master. In 
the Nativity in the Vicenza Gallery, the Madonna'* 
oval is Alvisesque ; the Magdalen holds her ointment 
box almost as she holds st in Aivisc's Berlin altar 
piece: the St* Cbrt, with her large eyes* reminds us 
distinctly of Alvise^ in the Venice Academy (SaU 
T, No. 271; white the landscape, the draperies, and 
the Magdalen’s putpltshpink mantle suggest Eon- 
signori. In the Madonna with SS~ John and 
Ornfrie, also in the Vicenza Gallery, we encounter 
a recrudescence of Alvisesque traiU. The M ado etna's 
oval, her Song no5t\ her hood r the parallel dose 
folds over her R< ami, the infrequent, angular folds 

1 Cf pipponiou nf fsLC. prapiEfiirtil flOitrila. with rtitmjj malic; m£ 
of isflaitoii. iEul ehanitei &t iijjjwrf l ip, 
f 
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of the drapery between her fences, the thumbs, the 
pointed index a( St. John's It. hand, the build of 
St. Otiofrio, and his feet posed at right angles arc nil 
decidedly Alvisesque. The AJvisesque character¬ 
istics by no means disappear when Montagna came, 
as seems apparent in his maturer works, under the In¬ 
fluence of Gentile Bellini and of the sculptor hellano. 
In the Hrera altar-piece of 1499, f° T instance, the 
elaborate architectural setting, the St, Clare, and the 
feet at right angles, are all distinctly Alvisesque. In 
the Monte Bertco Fifth, dated 1500, the Madonna's 
R. hand has the angular joints and pointed fingers 
that wc find in the Bishop in A 1 vise's Frari altar- 
piece, while the curled hair of John and the flowing 
loose hair of the Magdalen remind us of llonsignori. 
Even in such a comparatively late work as the 
Magnate* with Saints in Santa Corona at Vicenza, 
the St. Jerome is markedly like Cima’g, anti the 
St. Augustine is almost a transcript of the Bishop 
in Alvise's Frari altar-piece. Indeed, in general, 
throughout Montagna's works wo note such Alvfs- 
esque or Vivarinesquc features as these,—his Ma¬ 
donnas, as a rule, wear a pointed hood, and preferably 
On the proportion of four to onej hold the Child, 
when he is represented standing, or the i_. knee ; 
when possible, the figures stand with their feet at 
right angles; the thumbs have the larger -scond 
phalanx, and the fingers are often thick and clumsy; 
the ilmp-fries have complicated catches, or arc long. 
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drawn, and angular, and have, in early works, a ten- 
deucy to puraJJd lines, Considering all tins evidence 
drawn from a detailed study of his pictures, we need 
not a moment hesitate to declare Montagna the 
pupil of Aivise Vivarlni ; and seeing the number of 
resemblances we have found between Montagna 
and Bonsignori, we can believe him to have been 
the fellow-pupil. probably a trifle younger, of Rort^ 
signori* who doubtless had an elder companion's in¬ 
fluence upon him. 1 But, be th\$ as it may, my object 
has been gained it I have eslablished Montagna’s 

; ] triah bi fmnl WflfiimiUfm rtf ray th-irary- to rail allcnTinn to Ibt 
MurfmnM til t\ie Berlin < ratkiy 4^h which MordH o-rm^ly 
ldecUlfiihl its an early IU-.-iilL The UnL Berlin catalogue hciia^ 
lu gfvt mil j ^ -t nl TO eflU artrihtttfrK, and n tarried with 
the picture 11 School of Alvtaa YiTarini .which for my purpose is 

reea better. Now h U ike [wn-KtlUnrvjue eh&TMter af *urh a pic- 
Im which, *u a time whet* ° Bdimcsqne M uni al VetmtlAB " were 
itill a’liHinyuifuis Etrow. detcrsifaed iti farmer atlnbuliaa to the 
Voroqtic pllulcr CirullO. Iff reality, it has conMdcmEiSB rtiperfiCFfll 
TMeinhlaJS-sie U\ iht works of Mlliua^mi anrl hh tdtwi—in pftrtiRiliif 
1* mck n J/.t Ji w-t-t by Fogolino i* b o*n«l by Mr. Robert B colon 
uf London, Hie angel* hare the cmU q{ BoiiFrEgtMm toil MOFU^ria, 
and the San? Escape also SBggKti Lb era The poriiX, hoWBrei 1 , m 
BetaM'* Be dir. pktare to which 1 wish to ta.ll parTkiilar atlrf) ti-rra H 
flu Madonna's L bawd. in i*bkli flic two biMillii finders are dn*dy 
preyed tw£etber ( EcmtaEctf oh olae side from tkt tllflea anil Hie 
Other (t i■ iic the little linger /Viv *xrJp (hi- [ oulbiitj— 

■ J!■;duE11] —*i j, friuTi & ttxttitiOfi tfi i p cfl— | i fottfllj ItG ibe Mkiwing of Mem- 
Ek^jijti wMfli.- Id Mss* Herts* • the- M&L'Hna jE Eel- 

garao ; the Madonna'* baud in the Pr vttm t Hii &l in ik - rtf the 

Viren la Nailery; Ehr McduoicaV tiMTiil b the Bjrrn atLai-psctf: : ihe 
UMdimtm'* lund in the Ceitr** alu?-p[qo? \ Lbe band* nl the 
^fadenm* *nd ci T the al mi-giving siinl la the Berlin altar-pi gec (No* 
44F; and I Si - hand of Inc Madonna in the S enior Academy (Sue 
P&lUdiane, Ns?, tj). 
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derivation from Alvise, for this explains why Lotto, 
whom wo already have many reasons to consider the 
pupil of the same muter, should have points in 
Common with ait elder fellow-pupil, and at the same 
time, the existence of these points in comm on be- 
tween Lotto and another pupil of Alvise, confirms 
our hypothesis of Lotto’s origin, 

V*—ClSlA DA COXECLTAXO. 

Wc have now disposed of all those likenesses 
which have been most difficult to account for ‘ be¬ 
tween Lotto's early works and the works of other 
painters, and we have found every reason to believe 
that these resemblances are due to the fact that 
alt the artists concerned arc branches of the same 
tree—pupils of the Vivarini, and particularly of 
Alvise. But the artists lit have discussed lhus far 
have not, neither by the closeness of their likeness 
to Lotto nor by the anterior probability arising r rQm 
their constant residence in Venice, tempted us to 
believe that any one of them was, rather than A Lise 
himself. Lotto’s first teacher, Jacopo di Ha r bar is 
great influence on Lotto wc have explained as com¬ 
ing necessarily when Lotto was already more than 
half formed. We now have to discuss Lotto’s con 
flection with an artist of whom, after Aivise and 


1 Antonia »pj floftnlamnim Viva tin wilt t*s discus^ ]„„ 
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Barfa&ri, he has thus far most frequently reminded 
us, with an artist in every way so superior to the 
meagre and mangled Alvtse who has come down to 
us, that we are tempted Lo ask why he—Gma da 
ConegJiano—rather than A i vise* was not the master 
who iirst taught Lotto* 

In the first place, we must bear in mind that it is 
not the artist who now seems lo us the greatest, who 
in his lifetime was considered the best teacher. 
Cosimo RosdJi, for instance, b a painter for whom 
we nowadays have a great contempt, yet it was out 
of his school, and not Botticellis, nor even Ghir- 
lands jo*, that Pier d i Cosimo, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Mari otto, and Andrea del Sarto—in short, the bulk 
of Florentine painting in Lhe first quarter of the 
sixteenth century—sprang, Gima, moreover, did 
not settle in Venice before 1490, J and it does not 
seem at all probable that a Venetian boy would 
have been sent to school to a new-comer from die 
provinces, when there Was no Sack of masters, such 
as the Vivarini and the Bellini, at home. We have 
noted, furthermore, that Lotto's early works did not 
remind us at all so often of Cima as of Alybc* and 
scarcely even so often as pi Barbari, and we shall 
see later tha! reminiscences of AlvisC and habits 
acquired under him 111 ay b<- j traced even in Lotto's 

1 V. fktitUQ t Dt . A. Aifpttmft, irnmrm Pi'Ae * 

.Luir OfiT f dt L&imMifatu &M&, iSsfJ, \K 
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latest pictures, while reminder* of Cima scarcely 
ever occur after Lotto has attained maturity. We 
are therefore led to suspect that between Cima and 
Lotto some such relation existed as between the 
latter and Jacopo di Barbari. This relation, as we 
have seen, was o! the kind that might exist between 
a grown-up brother and a much younger one, or at 
least between a visiting uncle and his boy nephew. 
Let us now see whether the common points between 
Lotto and Cima may not also be accounted for in 
the first place by common origin, and secondly by 
personal acquaintance, in other words, whether Cima 
also was not a pupil of Alvise Vivarinf whom Lotto 
might have known through the relation continuing 
between the “ graduated " pupil, Cima. and his own 
master, Alvise. 

Although born in 1460. Cima's earliest dated work 
is from 14S9. It is the Mndcnna with 55 . Jerome 
and James, which he executed for San Bartolommeo 
at VIneenza, and which now hangs in the Gallery 
ol that town (Sata IV, No. JS). The Madonna is 
enthroned under the frame of a coffered arch serv¬ 
ing as a grape trellis, with St. Jerome to R, and St. 
James to L. a picture uf severe, subdued feeling, 
great beauty of colour, and simplicity of line. But 
we note at once that sharp contrast of light and 
shade familiar in Alvise. the Alvlsesque oval j.nd 
pointed hood of the Madonna, the hands Ipflrtfcu- 
lariy the R, hand of St. James) with thick fingers 
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separating irorn the joints of the palm, the nose w ith 
marked inflation of nostrils, and the feet of St, James 
at right angles—Features ■which we have already met 
with frequently in At vise and his school. Nearly ail 
of these Alvisesquc characteristics reappear in an. 
Other obviously early work, the Puta in the Venice 
Academy tSale Palladiane, No, 39), and others as 
wet!, such as the thumb with the distinctly larger 
second phalanx, the angular joints of the fingers (as 
in AJ vise. Bon signori, and Montagna), and the sharp 
elbows of the Christ, almost exactly as in Alvise's 
St, Sebastian in the Venice Academy fSala I t No. 23). * 1 

In the great altar-piece of about the same date 
in Santa Maria dell* Orto at Venice, wherein we sere 
the Baptist standing under the ruin of a noble 
portico, with S3. Paul and Jerome to R. and Peter 
and Augustine to L., we note that the figures stand 
either with their feet almost parallel or at right 
angles to each other, as in A1 vise, that the big toes 
are shorter than the others, that the perspective of 
tire- eyes is somewhat exaggerated, and—most Afvis- 
esque of all—that the tegs of the St. John arc thin 
and badly modelled, curving in front hip to knee, 
with the knee-pan awkwardly placed, and curving 
out again from knee to foot,* 

1 All flic JifTirra in Ik;, PirU. except Christ'«, have ihetr moo till 
Open, mu in Entnri, liul here they «re TrtflJtT£ 

1 cy. Al*W* St. y \« and St. SAntix* 111 Ihe Venice Academy 

1. Ni>v =5 artrl 2^), 
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In Cima's early Madonna 1 at Bologna, the oval 
and hood are Alviscsquc. the lights and .shadow* and 
colouring of the flesh are as in porcelain* the fingers 
are tent at sharp angles, the Child has a short, stubby 
nose, as in Alvise's fintri in the R cite n tore Madonna. 
and curls, ms in ilonsignori. Citna s somewhat less 
severe but still very early Madonna with Donor at 
Berlin ( No, 7) lias a Child almost identical with the 
last, except that his movement Is precisely as in Miss 
Hertz? Montagna, or in that master's Madonna with 
SS. john and Onofrio in the Vi tenia G alien - - Tire 
Child's ear in this Berlin picture b almost identical 
with the ear of the putio on the R, in Alvise's Re- 
den tone Madonna, and, as almost alivays in Cima, 
has that slight dent into the cheek which we find 
in Alvise without exception, and with great fre¬ 
quency in Bon signori and Montagna. The Ma¬ 
donna’s prom inent nostrils (not to mention her oval), 
her stiff neck, the hand of the Donor,* and his 
mouth/ are al! distinctly Alvisesque, Even the land¬ 
scape here is not yet Cima's stereotyped one, but a 
variation of the river valley with hills on the burbot) 
that wc have in Alvise's San Giovanni in Bragora 
Madonna. 

It would he tedious to follow Cimu'spaintings to 

* Mouth- open without cau.-e, u it Butmi, 

1 C/ St. Scbuiuin'i in Ah i«> Berlin *[tu-piece. 

* ty. Alriie t pwtr*il fit 149T in the Bentmu-Oef'da collectioa U 
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the end, pointing out the Alvisesquc traits In each 
one. I must content myself with only a few more 
examples* and then scop, hoping that my reader will 
by that time be sufficiently convinced of the connec¬ 
tion between Cima atid At vise* hi the Munich 
Madonna (No, 1033)* then, another early work, die 
Magdalen J s R, hand is almost exactly that of the 
Magdalen m AJ vise's Berlin altar-piece: in the 
Madonna uft SS. Pant and y&fm the Baptist in the 
Venice Academy {Sab II, No. 48), the Baptist is 
pointing; as we have found him in AlvUe and Mon¬ 
tagna, his mouth is open and his hair vrild T as in 
Bar bar i ; in the Tobias and Ang*T w also in the Venice 
Academy (Sab XI V P No. 35). the almost impossible 
position of the St. James,, with his R, foot in front 
of and at right angles to his L., we have found often 
in Alvise and Montagna ' ; In the Madonna wit ft 5 S+ 
Gt&rgt, SfiatfitZHt and rtker Saints, of the Venice 
Academy (Sub IX, Non 2i) p the landscape, with the 
smaiE, thick foliage of the trees, and the little cottage 
under them, reminds us of Mr. Locser 1 ! A!vise: in 
the Parma Madonna wit A Six Saints (Gallery* No. 
360}, the Virgin's hood, the play of the hands, and 
the position uE the feet arc all Alvbesquc ; in the 
Hrarf of u Ftmalt Saint in the Fold! Museum at 

1 Cj, ik Ita[it l;- 1, ip Alvjsc'ii PruiailiT'piHf, ami LbcSL Sebs^UA 
■3a MoriTziijnn’’, t in tlie VcnicQ Ac34 c hit (Sale 

JSu, Ijh 
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Milan, tile snaky kair T the pupil distinct from the 
iris, the prominent nostrils/ ami open mouth are all 
reminiscent of Karbari or Alvfee; finajjy, In Csma s 
last picture, the St. Pttcr EnttuWrtrd' of the Brcra 
{No- Peter's pose, with the white drapery over 
the knees, is singularly like the pose and drapery of 
the St. Ambrose in Alvise's Frari altar-piece, 

Now, to sum up : Cima K s oval is usually Alvis- 
esque; his nostrils are apt to be prominent, with 
the inflation clearly outlined : his mouths have a 
tendency to be open ; his ears are narrow, with a 
dent m the line where they join the check * his hands 
tend to spread^ and have cluing finger* which sepa¬ 
rate off directly from the joints of the palm ; his feet 
are awkwardly placed, at right angles or parallel: his 
limbs are thin and ascetic ; the proportions of his 
figures, particularly in his earlier works*are too long, 
with the knees very low- down, os in Alvist:; lib 
draperies tend to fait in long parallel or angular 
folds; his colouring bcool and porcdain-like 1 ; hb 
lights and shadows arc strongly contrasted. All 
these characteristics are T I claim, distinctly Alvb* 

fc €/. tii*c i. tk! noitrflf list*, Rfi/han’* portruil fll ISeigam? 
(iyjcbisv NV I4&1 ittdHj ^LiiiiijaJ tw^ii in |h«r Hilrk-h CwU&tlizm 4t 
CukI. 

*Zs4.% wi«ii in #/, Dan V, Ik-unm tp* Ht , p. ioi. 

# Cf. ALvue't Afmintm jrJ f.f 14^0 b the Venice Atg H my. 

or S. Antonie tn. thv Currcr Hum No It, by the ihuu 

Cima'i llirGlltl hftfc elaborate icnlptufttd tapv are in tfctitiBl nf 
the iCyie Ul Alvitc'i 
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e^jue and decidedly not UdUncsqtiC' Nor am I by 
any means the First to notice this great divergence 
between Cima and Giovanni Bellini. I need only 
refer to the recent commentator* on Vasari, to 5d- 
vatico* and to Messrs Groove and CavaJeasellc, who 
all have more or less strongly protested against the 
presumptive derivation of Cima from Giain belli no. 
Messrs. Crowe and CaValcasrite go far as to say 
that il his sharp contracts of light and shadow dis¬ 
tinguish him from the Venetians, and would lead us 
to suppose that he had been influenced by the Lom¬ 
bard*, if We had not good reason for ascribing this 
effect to AntonelW 1 But here, as often. Signor 
CavalrascLte’s acute observation is spoiled by hte less 
valuable generalisation, He had not correctly to 
constructed Antondto's personality, noi sufficiently 
distinguished him from AI vise* not quite emanci¬ 
pated himself from the tradition which made: Anto- 
nello the dcui tx machine in the evolution of 
Venetian painting, to observe that m no gmuinr 
Antomdlo (except in such Afvisesquc works as the 
Dresden St, Sf&ttsfpiv or the Berlin Portrait of 147S) 
do wc find the sharp contrasts o t light and shade 
combined with the hard porcelain tone of Cima.* 
while wc have this combination in an exaggerated 
form in Alviw*s Venice Academy Madvnna of 
jjjSo. 


1 /'awtiflf m iVrrtk CbapEer pa Citn*. 
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In 1480, Cun a was already twenty years old, and 
was probably finishing ht$ education under AJvise, 
for it is of the Alvisc of this date, severely ascetic in 
feeling, tnm spa rent in colouring, sharply contrasted 
in cbian‘iWTo, that he is always reminding us, Cimn 
having clearly had one of those temperaments which 
are Forever determined by the first powerful influ* 
cnee exerted upon them. That heat the same time 
saw Giovanni Bellini's works and was impressed by 
them, 1 would not for a moment deny, hut if they 
had an influence upon him, this influence touched 
the artist rather than the painter—if I may be 
allowed to distinguish between the two. When 
Cima finally settled in Venice, about (490, Uis rela¬ 
tions with Alvisc seem to have remained intimate. 
We have, it is true, not a word to this precise effect 
in any Contemporary record, but it seems stated 
with unmistakable clearness in the archives of San 
Giovanni in Bragora at Venice,' and in the pictures 
still remaining in that church* San Giovanni in 
Bragora, #0 far as I know, not only never em ployed 
tilt Bellini, hut seems to have been a special patron 
of the Vivaritti, To this day ii contains a triptych 
by Bartolommeo, and not le*s than three separate 
works by .Alvisc. Of these, the bust of the Saviour 
was executed in 1493, the Madonna a trifle earlier, 
the Rrsk rrtctum in 1498. Alvisc seems therefore not 

* Pen V, hullran, of. nt, p, no it «y. 
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to have lost favour with this church in the last decade 
of thu fifteenth Century* and if in 1402 the picture 
for the high altar was not commissioned to him, die 
probable reason is that he was too busy to under¬ 
take such a task. This Baptism was given, as we 
know, to Gma, and l see no explanation for it, Gout 
being still a comparative stranger in Venice and 
there being no dearth of Venetian painters, unless 
St be on the supposition that he was highly recom- 
mended and guaranteed by AJvhe, as his pupil and 
friend. More convincing proof uf the cordial rela¬ 
tions between Cima and Aivise. and of Alvise's 
authority at San Giovanni in Bragqra may be 
gathered from the following: On the 19th of January, 
1496, A1 vise unls commissioned 10 paint the ftjwrw- 
Haft* to be placed before the Ciborium* now at the 
entrance to the choir. Although the picture is com¬ 
paratively small, it was not ready before April 4. 
149ft, from which we may infer how very busy AI vise 
was at this time. Now, there can be no doubt that 
the symmettydo ving Renaissance Venetians, when 
they had two sudi precious possessions in their 
church as the Body of Christ and a fragment of the 
True Cross, would have desired to enhance the value 
of both by making them [i'miants to each other, and 
that the better to produce this effect, they would 
have got the same artist, if j>ossible. 10 paint the 
pictures for both. For the Ciboriutn. Alvfse* as we 
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have seen, painted the Resurrection, for which, be it 
noted, lie was paid forty ducats. Jigt on February 
*7, iJOt, Ctma was coni missioned to paint the SS. 
Helen and Constantine, lor which lie was to be paid 
only twenty-eight ducats. The difference of price 
indicates how much more highly At vise's work was 
still valued than Cima’s. This, and the facL that 
Cima made ids picture, now to the R, of the entrance 
to the choir, in size and preddlc a pendant to A 1 vise's, 
allow of the Inference that Alvise was intended to 
execute both panels, but that finally, tired of waiting, 
the church gave it, perhaps at Alvise’s cm recom¬ 
mend at ton, to Cima. 

t ,im aware, of course, that hypotheses of the kind 
1 have now been making, have a different value ac¬ 
cording as one frames them one's self or merely has 
them presented to one. An infinite number of 
minute impressions, few of which are capable of 
blunt statement, a living one’s self sympathetically 
into the situation, an unavowed but irresistible 
anlhropoimirphisation of certain perhaps purely 
artistic qualities in a given artist, all colour the mind, 
determine the attitude, and strengthen the convic¬ 
tion of the one, white the other has only the halting 
statement of this conviction, which he cannot well 
help regarding for its value as a mere syllogism, But 
unfortunately the perfect syllogism cannot he uur 
standard in art reconst ruction, for it would never 
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take us far. Our reasoning to the mere logician, or 
to opponents, may seem circular, and we must hi all 
candour acknowledge that to make rapid progress we 
are often obliged to harvest out crops before they 
are ripe. 

In this instance* however* I have im fear that the 
competent examiner of my hypothesis will find it 
nnwarrjjited, IVc can safely assume not only that 
Cima was the pupil of A 1 vise, but that the relation 
between them remained cordial to the last. We 
thus explain not only how Cima and Lotto happen 
to have so many points in common, but also those 
more peculiarly Cimaesquc traits that we have found 
in Lotto ; the one because of the common origin of 
the two painters ; the other because of the friendly 
relations between Cima and Alvise which make it to 
the highest degree probable that Cima, on his visits 
to Aloises alt/it*r w frequently saw Lotto, and that 
Lotto In turn, while on errands to Cima, if on no 
other occasions, had ample opportunity to see Cima 
at work The relation, therefore, of Lotto to the 
pail Her of Cunegliano was very much of the kind 
that existed between Lotto and Jacopo di Barbari, 
and nol at all that of master Co pupil; on the con¬ 
trary, Cima iiin i self contributes his share, as Barbari* 
Eonsignori, anil Montagna have already done, to 
the proof that Alvia*, and no other, was Lotto's 
master. 
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vi.— rasTiMoxT or lottos mrtm career to 

HIS DESCENT FROM ALVISE. 

We have now cleared out of the way everything 
that would tend to establish a contrary hypothesis; 
we have seen that the artists of whom Lotto has up 
to this point reminded us* far from being a mere 
jumble of names, were ail of the following of the 
VTvftrfnl, and particularly of AlvJst There remains 
but out other painter who ha* been suggested by 
Lotto* and that b Marco BasaitL He need not de¬ 
tain us bug* for his dbeiplcship under Alvise is 
undisputed, and every point of striking likeness be¬ 
tween him and Lotto* as for instance, between the 
Magdalen in Lotto’s Recanti polyptych and BasaltPs 
early Madonnas we may take without further discus¬ 
sion as proof of Lotto's kinship with Basaiti and 
descent from Alvisir. Lotto, therefore, at the end 
of this long discussion, appears to us dearly as the 
puptl not of Giovanni Bellini hut of Alvisc Yivarinu 
influenced, to some extent, by hb elder fdJow-pupita 
Cima and Barbaii especially by the latter. 

To make perfectly sure of our hypothesis how¬ 
ever, let us take a rapid glance through Lotto's 
works to she end of his career, for the first strong 
influence that is brought to bear upon a person is 
apt to leave Us traces upon him to the hour of his 
death* These traces may grow faint, but they do 

O 
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not balk (the careful observer, Leonardo, for irt- 
stance, never denies his origin, Andrea Verocehlo ; 
Raphael, in spite of the many and varied influences 
he came under, and to wRich he was so phenom dually 
responsive, proclaims Is is descent from Timoteo Vjti 
in the measure that he asserts hts own individuality: 
and Titian, sixty years after Giorgione a death, still 
reminds tis of the companion of his youth. I have 
already said in discussing the claims of Cima to 
having been Lotto's master* that scarcely a distinct 
reminiscence of him appears after Lotto's maturity, 
but that traces of Alvise and of his school keep on 
surprising us to the very end of his career. 

We find, then* in the very next works that we 
shall have to examine, that Lotto's general tone is 
very blond, with blond Acslutijits, as in the Ma¬ 
donna in Al'vise's earliest work, the potyptych at 
Montefiorentino, ar that it h golden, us in Alvise’s 
Resitrwrtim of 1491$ at San Giovanni in Brugora* 
Tn Lotto’s altar-piece at San Bartolommeo in Ber¬ 
gamo, the highly elaborate architecture reminds us 
of Alvises Berlin and Fmri pictures, and in grouping 
it is but a variation on the Litter. 1 he ovals of his 
Madonnas from r 5^3 to 1535, with the delicacy of 
their features, seem but ati evolution of the oval of 
Atvise s Sr. Gtustina det ff&mrmri' The hands of 
the same period m Lotto' l- career have frequently 

r Casa S*gnli-VflJsecchi at Milan 
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the two middle fingers pressed close together and 
distinctly separated from the little finger and the 
index, as in Ra»itr» early Madonna .it Berlin, and in 
Montagna generally; or they have clumsy fingers, 
.hick, or broad and tape-like, with the second pha¬ 
lanx of the thumb very much larger than the first/ 
dearly betraying their derivation from Ajvist Fur¬ 
thermore, as in AlvEsa and his pupils, but even to a 
greater degree, the hands are given a great deal of 
play, and made ifraniatis /vricw**, a> it were, of lhe 
action. The landscape still retains its Alvisesquc 
character of low sky-line with liilb in the distance, 
as for Instance in the Prathomtary Giulianv of the 
National Gallery. The feet continue to be awk¬ 
wardly placed* in AI vise's manner — the Brera 
Assumption i?/ tki Virgin and the Bergamo Mtai- 
pieces offer good examples—and as a rule have 
the big toe much shorter than the others, and 
separated from them * 1 as wc find it in Alvise 
and his schoph In hut Bergamask period. Lotto 
makes great use of Turkey carpets, cushions, and 
foot-stoola* simply as decoration* putting the cush¬ 
ions, for example, more frequently under Ibc Vir¬ 
gin's feet than on her lap. These, bfc it noted, are 

1 Strfitfiqr <«XLtrt|Til« ir. ihe Mtura* CSiiee pitiful I at Milan, ihr Vi¬ 
enna pafttlit, th* iwrtrak of a lady it Dimduiilef K^ie, Loiulmi, 
the Lrabla Martin# \*/ St, fr^Wx/. at end the Ancon* 

1 C/ r AlriieS Si m th- Vtrmrr Arns]irmj [, No. 55) 

for ft g^jd loilUUHr , aLo ike St, tliostinn Bi'rr-wst. 
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all mtyfifs rarely, if even employed by the Bellini* 
but constantly by Atvise and his imitator Jacopo da 
Valcrtza- Lotions type of child also continues 
chubby and round-headed, as he derived it from 
Alvisc. In the Dresden picture he lies across his 
mother's lap exactly as in Mr, Locker's Alvise Afif- 
dentil ; in the San Bernardino altar-piece at Bergamo 
lie stands on her knee blessing, very much as in AJ- 
vise* Xfudtmna of 14 S 0 In the Venice Academy. 
The action of these two Madonnas, by the way, is so 
fundamentally alike, with the dramatic gesture of 
the arm. that one seems the rejuvenated, more 
articulated, and more modern reincarnation of the 
other. The lights and shadows, although no longer 
com rest ed as in AJvise or in Lotto s own earlier 
works, attain to a delicacy and transparency, to a re¬ 
finement * 3 which, though rivalling such paintings as 
Vermeer van Delfts', were doubtless the result of the 
scrupulous attention devoted lo t'hiar&satn? by AI- 
vise and his school. Even the tints of Lotto’s 
mature works, with their exquisite dearness and 
subtle contrasts, seem but a development, a six- 
tec nth-century efflorescence of AI vise's and Cl mas 
porcelain dike colouring . * 1 * What b perhaps most 
startling of nil is that Lotto continue* into b i$ old 

* Ai fur iuiittiiijtf ifi tii* U^rlia C^riYf /tfii#' L*ev* &f Hit Af^Air. 

1 [YrdicW LPtip hJjicEa gf v-cry light fpffmrinUe) t?lu« cmphiyttf by 

Lutlu wElli grcif irc^Eniy 1 n hu m iriiJEe ;ean i* Coniifl altrtdjf In 
AMvti Mimtefiurrnlifiii tliuvplcttl, ami in m Ilia 

WEKCkl. 
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age the Squardonesque p Crivcilesque use of fruit 
and flower* as mere faka of decoration in his 
pictures. 1 

Coming now to the last twenty years of his life B 
we find almost a recrudescence of Alvisesqae traits, 
as if p no longer possessing the force to resist them, 
the habits acquired In early youth got the mastery 
Over him once more T this time never to be ousted. 
In the Ancona Jadmna of about 1546, the Virgin 
is enthroned between two windows as in Aivise^ 
Venice Academy Madonna of 1480, and in her L, 
hand to note a return to the fonn of hand in Bon- 
signori's earliest picture, the Madsnna in San Paolo 
at Verona. In Lotto's last works particularly, ah 
though throughout Ida whole career, also, we find 
the big toe shorter, as in all the Alvistchi, but in 
him more marked than in any of the others. Finally, 
in one of Lottos very last pictures, the 5 acrtJ[& of 
Mtfc&Ltide* a* Loreto, the armour h painted not 
With the sparkle and iridescence of the Bclilneschi, 
but quietly, as in Afvise, Bonsignurn mid Lima. 

We have now seen that from youth to old age 
Lotto betrays the mmi subtle morphological con¬ 
nections with Atvifl* and his school, We have 
therefore no reason for further hesitating to admit 
that he was the pupil and follower not of Giovanni 

» Cf the San 8+rrjmUflajluj.iilra it Bogpoo, ike IkrEin C&riit 
Tjicjw: {jut */ J/ii Afcikrr. and tlae Ciu^Ui uh.ir-1• s -. 
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Bellini, is he has hitherto been considered, but of 
Alvi sc Vivsirim* 

VtL—AT,VISE VTVA&IKI. 

M And who was AI vise VivariniV' the reader may 
ask at this point. " Why all this fuss as to whether 
he or Bellini was Lotto's first master r 1 1 will 
answer both these quest son s p one after the other, 
with all despatch. 

That Alvlse Vlvarinf was a painter highly con¬ 
sidered in his own time and a great figure among 
the Venetian masters of the fifteenth century, we 
have had ample chance of proving to ourselves not 
only from the higher price hb work fetched than 
Lima's, but from the fact, just established, of his 
having been the master of such eminent painters as 
Borislgnori, Montagna. C'ima* and Lotto* lie was 
not, tSiercfore, merely a scion of the Vivarini, who, 
toward tlte end of has career* was half unwillingly 
dragged along in the wake of Bellini. Let us P then, 
turn at once to his woxks, and see what they reveal 
to us of their authors quality and evolution, and 
of ln> relation to his successful rivals, the BdlinL 

The first dated work by A 3 vise that has come 
down to us U the polyptych of 1475 1 at Montefinrcn- 

■ Thii dat* h mifULitikalk. tuid doi I47& fc giren ht M&&K. 
Cw** fend 
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ttno, a lonely Franciscan monaster}' on the bkak 
spur of the Apennines overhanging the upper valley 
of the FogHa, at a point where the provinces of 
Vcsaro-U rhino and Arezzo meet, The polyptych 
is in five panels* in a gothic frame, In the central 
panel the Madonna is seated on a simple throne* 
with her hands clasped in adoration* while the Child 
Iks asleep, with his knees crossed, on her ]ap. To 
the R, stand St, Paul and John the Baptist, And to 
the L, SS, Peter and Francis- The general tone is 
light and gay. a* in the works of Lottos earlier 
maturity, the blue on the Virgin and on S 5 * Peter 
and Paul being the precise shade found in Lotto, 
The flesh-tints of the Madonna are very blond* whit¬ 
ish brown* as in L^tto'* jRr>/^ of 1512 at Jesi, Even 
her expression h with its touch of pouting melancholy, 
reminds us of Lotto's Recanati and Bridgewater 
Madonnas In no other work as in this earliest one 
doc* Alvise reveal himself so dearly as the precursor 
of Lotto, But if it is a prophecy of Lotto on the 
one hand, it reveals to an even greater degree the 
author's descem from hh Muranese relatives, Bar¬ 
tolommeo and Antonio Viva rink and his indebted¬ 
ness to Padua, In mere forms ! and mannerisms it 
reminds us to the minutest details of Bartolommeo's 

I Wkb mil ntclJcm of Lbe Msdbfcmi sii<l Cliilil hrtr the 
MfcSLfnrm m Ihc Moetu |wJyp!Tdi of w$> ^ Antcraio ib£ 

iOLnmto yjrajini. 
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works of about the s^ude: dale* particularly of the 
polyptych at Vienna (No. 59.1 - of 1477 , although it 
is true that certain detail go back more particularly 
to Antonio Vivarini, leaving us to infer that AlvUe 
may have been their common pupil while they wtn 
working together, as we know them to have been 
doin^ in 1450 + The general construction and pro¬ 
portion of the figures also are Bartolommeo's, but 
the gay colour scheme, the carnage and action of the 
figures, and even some of the types are very different 
from his. St- Peter holds himself as proudly as any 
figure in FoHaJuolo or Tura* too haughtily for Man 
tegna, St. Pauls head is distinctly Square! onesque/ 
and both he and the Baptist are only less haughty 
than Peter, Francis, cm the contrary, is simple and 
natural, a figure expressive of intense devotion, as in 
CriveUPs St. Francis in the polyptych at Massa Per- 
mana* Although this is the first work by Alvf&e 
that has come down to us, it is obviously a work of 
ati va] 1 c c 1 mat u 1 i ty. T he pas n ter has grcat comm a nd 
of his craft, has been the apprentice of Antonia and 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, has studied in Padua among 

i I tp-CM R 1 bnAi\ frmml fiffflftftg th ft ^HjntKfoneSchk 

LbttfAtt C4t)ril bj tbeiriUiufd illhu^h coming iu niilily tram Gh>* 
nnm unit AilIodIo d,i MumtiO. With 5^>, Paul aU'l Jr^n 3«re 
iht Mum min 1% in ihe jwIrpiycUW jt ttotagHi by AnltmV" Kid 

JifUEotrrcnmro ViTitint. *p tbt tamv pijyj^ii shut bn 

traced Uie HiW la A1*W* Uanlaftnculisui J/al/^ub, 4 
btiwMM tjs? infaini tu OdrcUi'i EarUeai pclurc* »nrl it* Child m 
the BcLIiui bflfuagrng 10 Ur. J s P. RluMtTof Lranrfcin. 
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the Sc|uarcicinc5cbt, and has developed a colouring 
and style of his own, Eve:\ if we had no other in¬ 
formation about him, we could infer from the mere 
fact of the existence of this altar-piece in a place so 
out of the way, and so far removed from Venice, 
that at the time of its execution AJvise must already 
have been a well-known artist. But we happen to 
know that eleven years earlier * in, 1464. he was 
already employed, along with Giovanni Belling in 
the Scuola di San Girolamo P J a lact which makes it 
probable* therefore that he was Giovanni's contem¬ 
porary, and bom about 1430. 

In his next dated work, the JWwim of 1480, in 
the Venice Academy (Sala, IX, No. 11), Alvise 
shows a great advance. The cruder Sqtiarrionesque 
dements have disappeared, the draperies have be¬ 
come simpler, the treatment of light and shade is 
very- elaborate, and it is evident that this, along 
with the problems of perspective* are of special 
Interest to the painter. But far more striking than 
any mere details is the composition itself* No 
longer do the Madonna am! saints inhabit separate 
niches, as in the Montenorcrntmo picture. They 
arc brought together into one composition, each 
looking on, listening, or thinking over the expose 

1 CffiWe anil tw italic 4 /rtifoiy #f /^, f m 

iYrriiffrn tt-zh\ ctrapPiT on iSLvn.t VKurros—ibc (Fuji! appnckti« 
Awl in mtBjf wati idmimljle jrt t^rnmner uf sht*: *, r iLcn_ 
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tion %%-liich the Madonna seems to be making of the 
divine Child* Awkward and stiff as che figures still 
are, they are nevertheless slightly in motion* as if 
drawn towards the Virgin, and their hands express 
sympathy with the eloquent gesture of the Ma* 
donna s TL arm- In the Montefiorcntino polyp- 
tych the colour and tone, as well as the Madonna, 
reminded us of Lot'o. Here* the feeling, the drama, 
the interpretation, and the play of hands are, per¬ 
haps less obviously hut even more genuinely, Lot- 
toque, I venture to say that in no other Venetian 
altar-piece of this date do we find such studied in¬ 
terpretation of a situation and iuch dramatic unity* 
In this work, moreover, no trace of the Bellini can 
be discovered ; on the contrary, a distinct purpose 
reveals itself* less purely artistic* it must be con¬ 
fessed, but more expressive. Alvtse show* himself 
here an fjtfiressnrtif —If I may be allowed a neo¬ 
logism—and his relation towards the Bellini thus 
foreshadows the relation we shall discover Eater to 
have existed between hh pupil Lotto and their 
pupil Titian. 

Thus far, then, Alvise appears as the logical out¬ 
come of Muranesc artistic endeavour. It as an artist 
he reminds us more of the Bellini than of his ow n 
precursors, it is because he w.ls their contemporary* 
because he, too, belonged to the new generation 
and pulsated to its feelings* He therefore puts into 
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the forms of the Murancse. which lie scarcely varies, 
all those emotions oi freedom! pride, a)id eagerness 
which the people who gave the tone to the age were 
feeling in the first flush of conscious renascence:. If. 
then, At vise gave up his independence, as is com¬ 
monly supposed, and succumbed to the overwhelm¬ 
ing influence of the Bdlmi, k must have happened 
after 14^0. 1 But before proceeding to hb later 
works, I must crave the reader^ indulgence for a 
brief parti]thesis. 

While examining Lotto's RcCanati altar-piece, we 
noticed that the hand of the St, Thomas there 
reminded us oi the hand of St, Nicholas in Barto¬ 
lommeo Vivarinfs a! tar piece of 1465 at Naples, and 
even more of the hand of the St, Augustine in the 
Joint work of Antonio and Bartolommeo at Bologna* 
the polyptyth of [450. We arc now in a position 
to explain this curious fact. I lutvc just said that 
AMsc's forms and mannerism » remain the forms 
and mannerisms of Antonio and Bartolommeo 
Vi van 11 l Only a small part, a mere percentage of 

* Tits J'sJTir bltOtnlHEmMlfliM (ignre* on ^u[i! gmcii:!, uf gmc 
seteri !f ifitl In. rurt^l tcu tfg r irt the Venice AcuklU* \Smhi 1. Sf ■ ■ 
UJ-26J, MM linvr Iran pdblrd turf or* M7* Tfiej rvj.rcwu! SS, 
Sebastian, Atilhfritj 1 Ablurt, John the llnptfii, urcr* Ijivrrra-ct;. h rht: 
lUur i h ccif«a r thstt TtF certitniy have no ht the 

DellLtfea of (Hf lima of ln:autj ad Jinectut j' o| 

Sion, \t£-*n„ Cro^tr *t¥rt t;j|T*L'Siw31c Leojiai* \u. waffakiE th™ 
ponf.tr in bill I 2 lil li-Kcr.T^ whaj gfumidi, ti fltc tapiu arc 

UHniiatak^iLljr lib, *hd Lhc i (.unlit* eealiini; ib v* him tJkvndfc 
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Alvise's work hits come down to us ; we are, there¬ 
fore* justified in assuming that if we had hh entire 
works we should discover in them ad the forms and 
mannerism' wc cannot find m the works that re¬ 
main, but which crop up m bis pupib and exist in 
kLi predecessor^ Lotto, we may therefore assume* 
did not take the hand of his St- Thomas from 
Antonio and Bartolommeo directly, but fmm Alvise 
himself, who, we may be sure, had it in works now 
lost. As this is the only explanation possible, its 
evidence also goes to prove Lotto's descent from 
AJvise. 

Returning now to the Liter works of this master, 
and first to the next dated work that we possess* 
the Madonna wtik SS+ Francis&nd Bernard of 14^5, 
at Naples, wc note no particular advance, this pic¬ 
ture being in a bad state of preservation, and. on 
the whole* unfortunate. In the Vienna Mnrfimna of 
1489, however, we find an anticipation of the de¬ 
votional spirit with the touch of Pemginesque pen, 
siveness that charm* ll* in the Rudicntorv Af&dmitG of 
a few years later* Of almost the -same date—that Is 
to say, 1489—although rather Inter than earlier, h 

1 This nTgintieiil may tetm tinf«nUUT m the Unrf\ -nf I Salts li 
but it la w*U Ifiiowfc in |4i*^kigy, A iwmbei &f mtu tb, far lELtLatice, 
eiiit in Iua4?ud£c4 derived tnm Ls*iu and CimL rfiich mtmi found 
\n the d a irfeil lLfctr*ratt ni \Um laaEiwges, t:ut whidk wc Vocrp to 
be l&diMttmmuis, 4141! which tbn* J&iJ 14* W Uu: Gfroduafen dva 
l_fii 2 ll aej. 1 IjrecL, ju apuLeu liuii' u fc^w r nut ht lin-ft: had iheEn. 
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the of the same type and pose in Satt 

Giovanni in Ti rag ora at Venice. The next dated 
work b the ffrad 0/ (Mt Siiviimr, of 1.495, *1* the 
same churclL. This- hen:! h a singular return of 
flL-sh-cosour to the blond, whitishArown of the Mon- 
tefiorenuno Jfadffma T and this colouring, but more 
glowing and in a much more flowing vehicle, char- 
act crises the Ri t sttrrtctwii t of 1498, also in San 
Giovanni in Rmgora* and those bits of the hrari 
altar-piece, hh bit work, which Alvist may be 
assumed to have executed liimseif. Such* therefore, 
among tin: pictures, not yet mentioned, as do not 
partake of these characteristics of colour and vehicle 
m ! general at yh must belong to an earlier period— 
prior, that is. to 1495- 

Prior to 1495, consequently, must be placed the 
Berlin altar-piece, ihe most elaborate work by Al vise 
now existing. 1 Messrs- Crowe and Cara lease lie, on. 
mere hearsay, have assigned to it the date of 1501, 
which would make it one of Atvise's very hist works. 
Against this hypothesis dearly every bit of the work 
rises in revolt. To begin with, the general tone i$ 
still between bituminous and porcelain-tinted, the 
vehicle slow, the light* and shadows sharply con- 

1 3a, The M bloom mHihe Oh a beinhfuilT ^l.uT|j( ure«i thrtpnpi 

Hiliier a ipblmliit ilmncd wills III e Magdalen a mi Si. Cnthrr- 

m- to R. anil L. on Hie vlc^. tu4 Itelot 53. Sehsiiua and Jctihuc, 
wish two futh HinkLag 04? i iMp In the middle. mij SS. L'ctW 

end George el Hid cmQOac ft. and I., 
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trusted, and the modelling hard* as in the Madmna 
of 14S0 in the Venice Academy. The female flgmds 
ate awkward and un articulated, the foids of the Ma¬ 
donna's draperies ate stiff and in straight lines, 
instead of having the flow and case of the draperies 
in the Reden tore Madonna and in the Resurrection 
of [4gS h while the puiti have not yet the chubbiness 
and grace of those in the Redcntoiv picture. None 
o| that feeling for comeliness, none A the subtle 
beauty of the dawning sixteenth century found in 
Alvi&es last works appear .is yet hi this painting. 
Even as a composition, it recalls the Venice Academy 
Mmfcwmi much more than the Frari akar-piece* 
Change the settings and take away ihu two pHtii in 
the one, anil the Berlin hind Venice Academy altar- 
pieces arc almost identical In grouping Wc have 
every reason* therefore, 10 assign this work to a date 
prior to the last decade of A 1 vise's life, prior, that 
is, to 1493, and there i$ every probability that it was 
painted no later than 149a 

Now the determining upon this date father than 
upon 1501 for the Berlin altar-piece, h of more con¬ 
sequence than would at first appear. If it reminds 
us of any one work by Giovanni Bellini it 1< of 
the San Giohbe altar-piece of about 148$, now in the 
Venice Academy (Sab XV, No. to). If Alvise 
executed his work about 1490. then he and Bdiini 
developed at a pace nearly identical; if, *111 the com 
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tmy, he executed ii in ijoi, then he was a good 
decade behind Bellini. Fortunately we have proved 
the latter date to be untenable, and AJvise therefore 
reveal* himself in his most elaborate work as a 
master of |qs^ even attainment, it is true, and of k>s 
endowment, but of parallel development with Bel* 
iini. and as the possessor of great qualities of his own. 
For us, moreover, the date of 1^00 for the Berlin 
picture is important, because it follows thereupon 
that this b the kind of painting which Lotto as a 
boy, apprenticed to Alvise. first looked upon. 

Before leaving this altar-piece, I would ask where 
any one can trace in it a dependence upon Giovanni 
Bellini? Surely not in the composition, with the 
figures grouped around the throne on different levels? 
We have a similar composition, as we have seen, in 
Alvise's Mndmtui of [4S0, and considering that we 
find the same system of grouping in all his altar- 
pi ecc5, while it is never found in Bellini, we have 
every right to regard it as peculiarly his own. In the 
types and figures, I am equally at a loss to find any 
dement At vise could not have acquired by himself, 
with the outfit given him by Antonio and Bartolom¬ 
meo. As to the sentiment, it is not at all Bclli- 
esque, but a trifle woe-beganc, as in all the Murancse. 
Now when Bellini stood for all that was interesting 
it) Venetian fifteenth-centuiy painting, it was natural 
that the strong Venetian character of this Berlin 
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Madonna and Saints should have suggested the 
greatest surviving Venetian ttarae, If it had hud no 
signature, we may be sure it would have been as¬ 
cribed, as AJvises San Giovanni in Bragora and 
Rede more Madonnas have been ascribed, to Bell M 
himself i but as that could not be done, Alvise was 
dumped m along with the general raljble of Bellinis 
followers* and has thus come to be considered, in the 
popular view, as one of the BelbritschL But we, 
allowing for the great likeness there must necessarily 
exist between two contemporary fifteenth-century 
townsmen of something like the same level of genius, 
must either minutely distinguish between them, de¬ 
fining clearly the quality and describing the evolution 
of each, or remain as ignorant as were our fathers 
not only of the history of Venetian art. but of the 
purpose of art history in general. 

Of AMse's paintings tn the Doge's Palace exe¬ 
cuted between 14 Sy and his death in 1 JOJ* we can 
unfortunately frame no distinct idea,as no historical 
composition from his hand, which might help us to 
reconstruct them, ha* Come down to us, Vasari 
praises them especially for their perspective, which 
agree? with our own appreciation of Alvise 1 * per¬ 
spective m the Fmri altar-piece, and enables us to 
understand where Lotto got his peculiar delight in 
this science, of which we shall have much to &»y 
when we return to Lotto 1 ? works. 
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Between the Berlin altar-piece and the bust of the 
Saviour in San Giovanni in Bragora, that is to say, 
between 1490 and 14.93, 1 would place in the order 
In which 1 name them, the St. Matthew, John thi 
Baptist Rtading^ and the Bust of St. Ci&rs, alt three 
in the Venice Academy (Sain I, Nos. 16, 23 ,and 27), 
and the Madonna, formerly m the M an I r in Gallery, 
and now belonging; to Mr. Charles Looser of Flor¬ 
ence. The Mattkav is a vehement figure of more 
morphological and psychological interest than actual 
beauty. The Baptist, although leas violent, is yet 
very emphatic as compared with the saints Bellini 
was already painting at this time. In structure, he 
is A 1 vise's best figure; the movement is admirably 
expressive of tension and brooding thought. The 
draperies are still angular and full of catches, but 
the stroke throughout, particularly in the painting 
of the foliage, is large and free. In conception this 
Baptist is superior to any one figure by Giovanni 
Bellini, and in execution it lags behind but little* 
Mr. Loessr -i Madonna 1 $ delightful , L s .* composition. 
She is seen down to the waist, holding the Child on 
a parapet, while behind her, to the L, .1 window 
opens out on a charming landscape with a liny cot- 
tags half hidden under a dump of trees. The 
Madonna's face has a tinge of almost HotticelJian 
melancholy, *a in Lotto’s Recanati altar-piece. The 
Child is almost the ptdto on the R, in the Redcntore 
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picture, but somewhat more bony. The draperies 
already have the freedom of A1 vise's latest works* 
The Si . Ctari is a powerfully conceived and ably 
executed figure of a firmly believing* strenuously 
acting aid woman. H^r face is one of the best 
studies of character that had, up to that time, been 
produced In Venice* 

Two or three years after the Sazi&ur of T493 in 
San Giovanni in Bragora, in 1455 or 1496, Alvi^c 
must have painted that exquisite picture still shown 
to tourists as a favourite Bellini, the Madonna with 
the two music-making baby angels in the church 
uf the Rcdcntore at Venice- In fulness of forms, 
in glow of colour* in readiness of vehicle, it comes 
very dose to the HtsutT€itiim of 1498* and it is with 
this picture, therefore, rather than with the Vienna 
Madonna of 1489, with which it has a resemblance 
of mere type and face ( that it must be grouped. As 
a composition no work of the kind by Giovanni 
Bellini even rivals it. Behind a parapet, on a throne 
of the most perfect simplicity, sits the Madonna, 
solemnly yet pensively worshipping the Child who 
lies fast asleep on her Jap. Behind the throne a 
green curtain hangs loosely from a cord. On the 
parapet two chubby baby angels with little wings sst 
with one little leg drawn up, playing on their tiny 
mandolins and Hinging- The whole art of such a 
masterpiece lies in the unswerving directm-^. the 

T 
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bare simplicity with w lu C h the painter has carried 
out his idea of placing before us the baby-child in 
quiet yet slightly roguish play, and the baby-child 
fait asleep, with the tender, worshipping young 
mother to solemnly watch and adore. 

Gladly as I would acknowledge it, here also I fail 
to find any traits necessarily derived from Giovanni 
BelUm. Tlie Madonna’s oval, far from reminding 
us of Bellini, harks back to the ovals of Antonio 
Vivarini, as, for instance, in the SS. Vito and Venan- 
u0 in hlt P^yptych of 1464 in the Late ran. Even 
the baby angels, Bellincsque as at first sight they 
seem, betray nothing in their build or action which 

cannot be accounted for by Alviw's natural evolu- 
tinn* 

From the Redcntore Madonna to the Resurrection 
at San Giovanni in Bragora. painted in 1498, it is 
but a step. In technique the two pictures have much 
in common, in colouring also, and all the faces in the 
latter picture have something of the childlike nutvet/ 
of the Restore baby angeK But in feeling how 
different are the two works! In the one, devout 
contemplation still prevails; in the other, the painter 
stops just Short of Correggios ecstasy. It shows u$ 
Chmt, a soft but beautiful figure, standing trium¬ 
phant over hi s tomb, while below on the sky-line 
there <s an exquisite effect of sim*t-=or rather the 

■ strong flush of pink in a simksa sky. To the L, 
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-een the heads of the twa guard? with a look of 
Surprise in the beautiful faces, not of dismay, but as 
if they too were glad* What a time must this dawn 
of the sixteenth century have been when a man of 
seventy* and not the most vigorous and advanced of 
bis age, had the freshness and youthful courage to 
greet it, nay, actually to depict its magic and glamour 
as Alvise does in this Resurrectum / Giorgione is 
here anticipated in the rdimdnc^ and softness of 
the figures, and In the effect of light- Titian's 
Assyria h here foreshadowed in the fervour of the 
guards' expressions*' 

If this ficsurrectitm anticipates Giorgione s magJCi 
another of AlvUcta pictures, painted toward tlac very 
end of the fifteenth century, anticipates not only his 
severe grace and refinement, but even his oval and 
shape of skull, even the locks of hair that fall over 
the necks of his female figures - The picture 1 
am referring to Is the almost life-size, full-length 

1 The aatbgrrtkity ai tbi* picture U mproimnaUe, even or mor- 
pklifkll yrmmdv, The -.ktevn^Htt, bhitcovct, pur the matter 
btt^’hl tluiiht U^uboel, l’/. ri/ +I p, ai a).. I:l coonedliiii with itsii 
RftwrrtiLtiim uwy Lfl HOtHtted the much Earlier picture m ihe 
sMzriiEv of San GEmnrri e FVtftf. lb* *pUt»7 Christ ilngginc bir 
C»« through an ralnpudy %iiml wcultL Ruined an tbi* picture is, 

It-a! poetry is iti!J ■■vrf hit Lining, Hete rLjin i we are made to think o£ 
<*iargiottc, of hji ETos^ljtarine Cbriat In the Fab*™ Luichi at 
Vitim 

1 Cj. r Jif Tri&t Mem* in ih* Uffiii, anil thz HiS 4t Si. 
Pcicrtbunf, there snoibed io MoTettrj. hut it not ait ririgfQaJ Cior- 
gi*n® ? at )£**! m eld wpy alter him. 
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St. Giustina Sfi Borr&mti in the Casa Bagati- 
Vatsecdu at Milan, She itcp$ forward on a narrow 
platform, the whole of her figure relieved against the 
curling cloudlets of a bluish-grey sky. Her body is 
still vibrating delicately with motion, as if she were 
going to take one more step forward, and jn sym¬ 
pathy with this vibration, the paint that she daintily 
holds out in her R. hand, takes a curve of the 
subtlest grace. The exquisite beauty of her ova], 
the almost morbid refinement of her features the 
slightly trembling limbs, are in vivid contrast with 
the massive structure of her torso and the majestic 
height of her figure—contrast, but not contradiction, 
for the refinement and the power art here so har¬ 
monised that the one seems the essential Index to 
the quality' of the other. She wears a jewelled dia^ 
derm with a string of pearls over her forehead, and 
pearls in her flaxen hair. A jewelled girdle confines 
her high waist, and her mantle, held together over 
her breast with a clasp of jewels and pearls, falls in 
natural folds over her broad shoulders, and + leaving 
her waist bare while dinging to her knees, is held in 
place by the L, hand, which at the same time sup¬ 
ports a book an her hip. From thb point it falls 
like a maniple over her figure* and from under the 
elbow it descends in an almost straight but beauti¬ 
fully swung line nearly perpendicularly to the skirts 
cf the mantle which lie in quiet folds on die R. 






Abt\t S’ tiimtfi*** Jri famritoJ. 
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diagonally balancing the arm with the palm to the 
L. Iji no other figure by any Italian known to me 
has the drapery been so successfully studied to bring 
out the rhythm* vibration, and dignity of the figure* 
and its relation to the space containing it, as in this 
panel by Abbe. As a composition altogether I 
scared) know its rival, unless, indeed* it be Raphael's 
Gra na\ua Madpum* 

Yet, supreEne though this St. Giustina be in com¬ 
position* tender and refined in sentiment, great as a 
creation, h is not possible to overlook the fact that 
her author seems never to have mastered the nude T 
that he cannot properly articulate the human fig¬ 
ure, that he has no precise idea of its proportions^ 
To him the human form is not an interest apart, and 
its construction is not an almost all-sufficing end. 
To him it b something to drape and to fit hi as a 
composition—a solid, majestkAiuman-shapcd ftrrma 
upon which to place a head of the greatest loveliness. 
Take away the head, think away the arms and the 
draperies* and you have left a figure almost as un¬ 
necessarily massive, as unart iculated f as ill- pro por¬ 
tioned, as any in Abuses own earliest works* or in 
those even of his predecessors. In structural prob¬ 
lems he had made only such advance as was neces¬ 
sary to give the figure movement and swing, while 
Beilin i + at the same moment* was learning to com 
Struct the human figure in such wise that* even during 
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his own life-time his pupil. Giorgione, could paint a 
nude like the Dresden Venus, the most beautiful in 
Italian ait. Rxpres&rviftt and lincajist, rather than 
structuralist, by nature* A tv be "s development lay 
Chiefly along the line of expression and lineal effect; 
hence such a creation of beauty as this St. Giustma f 
so refined, so modem in feeling, that she makes us 
think of Giorgione rather than of RdJini (in whose 
works she finds no parallel], of Giorgione and of that 
brief moment in Italian art when the evolution of 
form and craftsmanship were at such a point that 
they could give adequate but not opulent or riotous 
expression to ideal * of beauty already perfectly 
modern, but as yet unexploited, unhackneyed, and 
unspoilt. 

This 3c Giustma, one of his very latest works, 
seem:* at the same time Alviseb at Lb tit biography 
and his testament. She is his autobiography, be¬ 
cause she shows us so well where her author began, 
what experiences he met with, and to what he at¬ 
tained. To any one acquainted with ftiantegjja s 
works, A1 vise's St. Giu stjna immediately suggests 
the Si. Eufamisi in the Brera Polyptydh* The action 
and pose art: practically identical, but Mantegna's 
figure is better constructed, while Alvise s is a world 
more beautiful, more subtle, more artistic Wc 
have already noted how like A1 vise's earliest works 
the St Giustlnais in build. She has the massive 
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chest, the disproportionately long thighs, and the 
deep curve inward* between hip and knee, that we 
have found in all the Vivamuand In their followers. 
The drapery oil tiitr R, anti and in the mantle under 
the waist has the characteristic straight parallel 
folds* joined by a short straight line, and to the R. 
of the knee the folds are huddled together* parallel 
arid dose, but curved. The oval, wonderfully new 
as it is in refinement. Is after all but a slight varia¬ 
tion on Alvbe's early SS. Lawrence and Sebastian* 
the which, in turn, arc themselves but slightly 
varied from the SS. Vito and Venanzio in Antonio 
Vivaritti's Lateram altar-piece, Evers the refinement 
is half that well-known pensive melancholy which 
we have found in Alvise's Madonnas. Of this 
St Gmsti&a it may be said almost literally that 
her author has done nothing but pour new wine into 
old bottles—put a new spirit into old forms. And 
that h why Alvise and his pupils, even the young 
Lotto, have something archaic about them, in sjSte 
of their greater expressiveness and greater conscious* 
ness of the psychological problem. 

In this sense the St G Justin* is Alvise's artistic 
autobiography. She is his testament as well, be¬ 
cause all that is most exquisite tn her was ai once 
absorbed by Giorgione, the subtle, although uncon¬ 
scious combiner of all that was best, no matter how 
divergent, in the art which preceded him: because 
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she left an indelible impression upon the mind of 
the one painter who continued into the sixteenth 
century the traditions, the habits, and the ideaLj 
of Alvise, upon the mind of Lorenzo Lotto. 
Lotto, up to the point we have followed him thus 
far* seems to have lacked either the craftsmanship 
or the mental qualities b- paint a face so refined 
as St- Giustina's* although many of the faces in his 
early work?;, particularly that of the angel in the 
Kecanad altar-piece, have suggested hers. But all 
of a sudden Lotto goes back to her, ,ind t allow¬ 
ing for the modifications introduced by his own 
personal qualities, it is this type* with the great* 
almost morbid* refinement, delicate mouth, soft lids f 
and beautifully hmided, silken, jewcLcnwoven hair* 
that vve have In his Dresden Mdd&xna of ijjS, and 
In nearly all hi* female figures up to 1530. In the 
St* Ga/Aerix* of 1522, once in flic Leucbtenberg 
Collection at S- Petersburg, we find not only nearly 
the same sentiment, nearly the same but 

the palm branch identical in curve and swing with 
that of the 5 /. Giusthta* 

The qualities that wc found in the SL Giustina^ 
beauty of composition and of face, balance and 
rhythm, we find again in the splendid work that Ah 
vbe did not live to finish, particularly in those parts 
of it in which BasaitTs clammy touch is not too dis¬ 
tinctly felt. The Fran altar-piece, begun in 1503, 
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represents St, Ambrose enthroned under the elabo¬ 
rately coffered vaulting of a broad, deep apse- -By 
the throne with him stand 5 $^ George and Vitale— 
ardiangeb rather than saints for comeliness and 
matchless beauty of manly youth—in full armour, 
George with drawn sword, On a lower level to R. and 
L. stand sbt saints* * among them Gregory. with hfe 
crosier composing finely with the crook of Ambrose 
and the sword of George. On a step under the throne 
two angels are playing an mandolins. In the fore¬ 
ground to K and L. stand SS, Jerome and Sebas¬ 
tian- Over the arch + behind a balustrade, Christ is 
seen erowning his Mother* while two angels are 
holding a curtain behind them. In grouping, 1 this is 
the mast successful altar-piece of many figures that 
bad yet been painted in Venice. Essentially the 
com position of the 14S0 Madtwn&—lvm figures 
nearly on a level and dose to the principal one, with 
the others on a lower plane—the task here is much 
greater, the attempt more ambitious Earring the 
Jerome and Sebastian, the eight other saints arc 
grouped around Ambrose w ith the greatest possible 
naturalness and unity of interest compatible with 
severe architectonic composition. Jerome and £<> 

* With Jitt*,*/. xhf IWB angeEi ill Mmt AgPfr'i $™fc Mh*t-pbztc 

in this lirejH i>V ifljh 

* I mean the Jovrer ^ratip npn!ad hy Uw'll. tl ilitfnUI l'f reifl£;n- 
be red that ibv C^nnlion rniFJt hwx beefl ^nlercfl u fftf* (he 
pituvfiiste k am! liiai AJviie JikI rtu rhgkx in ttf 
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banian arc so detached from the other figures, so 
out of harmony with them, that I feel more than 
tempted lu believe that Alvise did not so much as 
even lay them in. but that ihey arc an addition by 
Basaiti, who could ape At vise's forms, but under¬ 
stand neither his composition nor beauty. The 
architecture is very elaborate, with projecting cor¬ 
nices and lack of detail which anticipate the actual 
architecture of a whole generation later. The per¬ 
spective is treated as by a specialist delighting in his 
craft* The architecture, the perspective, the group¬ 
ing, in this altar-piece, and probably in Others very 
much like it, must have produced a great impression 
upon Lotto, for. as we shall see, in the first crowded 
altar-piece that he had to paint, tile one now in San 
Bartolommeo at Bergamo, he gives Us what is in all 
the points just mentioned, no thing but a variation of 
this last work by his master. 

Although there can be no doubt that Lhc execu¬ 
tion of a considerable part qf this altar-piece is due 
to Basaitl—hence iU inferiority in detail to the St , 
GiusUna —yet the work as a whole can be counted 
u Alvise's, not only in its composition, but in the 
forms and draperies; for in these details here and 
so late even as in his Coiling of tht Childrtn of 
Ztbctioe, painted in 15 to. Basaiti diftera from Alvise 
only in quality. 1 have therefore, in previous sec¬ 
tions of this chapter, spoken of the hands and 
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ears and draperies as wholly Alviscsquc, since they 
are unmistakably such, even where they were not 
actually executed or finished by Alvisc. 

1 trust that by this time enough has been said to 
bring Out Al vise's great qualities as an artist, and 
his independence of Bellini, inferior in essentials to 
his great rival thoughw< must confess him to be. But 
thus far 1 have taken no account of his portraits, 
having purposely avoided them, wishing to treat 
of them together, Unfortunatdy the on ty perfectly 
authenticated portrait ' is so repainted that, striking 
and powerful as it still is, it di'cs not do AJvise 
all the Credit tliat it would otherwise. ft is the 
bust of an oldish, smoot h-shaven man, in a blue 
cap. Seen behind a parapet on which he rests his L, 
hand. It is signed and dated 1497 , and has the 
glowing, almost golden flesh tone of Ak'iso's other 
works of about this time. But although the only 
authenticated one, the Jtonumi-Ccreda bust is by no 
means t he only indication we have of Alvise's talents 
as a portrait painter. Formerly in the Cavalli col¬ 
lection at Padua, and now in the gallery of that 
town,* * is the almost life-size bust of a man of about 
forty. His look is vehement, as in Antondlo, from 
whom, however, it is not derived, occurring already 
In the saints in Bartolommeo Vivarint's polyptych 

1 Id EkmorDi-Ceraia coUcctirai ■* MiEtn. 

* LtgUtu CftTiOIs, SJo, 13.81. ■ttritrastd to AnlCfftdta* 
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of 1464 in the Venice Academy. His auburn hair 
falls down from his purple cap to his shoulders. He 
wears a purple coat, has brown eyes, marked fea¬ 
tures, with a strong beard just sprouting. The 
modelling is hard but careful, the (lush-colour between 
porcelain and ivory. In this respect, and in all 
morphological details, this bust is so nearly identical 
with the figures in Alvise’s Venice Academy Ma¬ 
donna of 1480, that there cannot be .1 serious doubt 
about its authorship. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
case lie already noted its great like Etc=; to AI vise, 
and only a mometaiy indecision scents u. have pre¬ 
vented their ascribing it to hint. As a portrait, as 
marked individualization, it b certainly one of the 
strongest ever executed up to that time—about 

1480—in Venice, not excepting even AntoneUd's 
great achievements in this art. Somewhat later in 
date than this Paduan portrait is the small bust 
(25 x iS cm. 1 in Lady Layard's collection at Venice, 
where it is still attributed to Antoncllo. although 
Morelli long ago recognised it for an Alvise, 
Kilt ;ii tlii~ little painting does come remarkably 
dose to the kind of portrait usually ascribed to 
Antoncllo, it h worth while to note precisely wherein 
it is distinguishable from the works of tire Mcssinuse, 
and bow much closer is its connection with Alvise, 
The upper eyelid, then, is never so raised in 
Antondlo as in this bust, w'hcrc, as frequently in 
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AI vise, it almost forms a right angle; m AntoiicIIo, 
on the contrary* it is a very shallow curve, tins whole 
eye being more almond-shaped and much less wide 
open. In Antonello T s jmnmgs—in his drawings, 
he is a better observer—the pupil U always a full 
circlu. even if 211 contradiction with the movement 
of tile eyes. In the bust before us, the pupil 15 seen 
slightly sideways, in perfect harmony with the 
movement of the head. In Antondlo, moreover, 
the pupil Is always sharply defined as a little dbc fc 
distinct from the test of the iris. Here, on the con¬ 
trary, the division is not marked in any peculiar 
way. As in At vise. but not as in Antonejlo p the 
nose is slightly hooked and the nostril inflated. The 
mouth, as very frequently in Alvise/ but never m 
Antoncllo, is distinctly turned down zt the L, comer 
(L. from the spectator), and rather fumed up at the 
R. t and has altogether more movement and sensi¬ 
tiveness than in Antondte, The cheeks are T for the 
type of face, fuller sn this Layard portrait than in 
Antonelto, and the modelling smoother. The gen¬ 
eral tone is neither the brick-red of Anton cllo's 
earlier nor the pale greenish-blue of his later years 
but a subdued turquoise, coming much nearer the 
general tone of Alvisc between 14&Q and 1490. A* 
a rendering, it is distinctly interpretive and psycho* 
logical, in this respect also being much more in 


1 A cumpk b the St. Cfon of Iho Vcaitt Acn^cmy. 
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harmony with what we already know of Alvisc than 
with the almost brutal impersonality of Antondlo's 
portraits. 

With Lady Lavard’s bust stands or falls a small 
portrait of the same technical and morphological 
characteristics, although representing a different 
kind of person. It is the portrait of a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen at the utmost, a little defiant or 
shy. yet frank in look, with a Zii&s&ra of blond hair 
cropped short over the eyebrows, wearing a coat of 
pale turquoise blue. It now belongs to Mr. Salting 
of London, but formerly it was in the Dochalel col¬ 
lection at Paris, where it was seen by Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavakasellc, who pronounced it to be not by 
Antondlo, to whom it is still ascribed, but by 
Andrea Solarto. This attribution, although inter¬ 
esting. 1 cannot be taken seriously. As a matter of 
fact, the authorship of tilts portrait docs not lie be¬ 
tween Alvlse and Antoncllo, or Sol.irio, but between 
Alvisc and his own pupil, or younger fellow-pupil, 
Jacopo di Karbari. To prove to what a remarkable 
degree it h Alvbesque, would simply be repeating 
the proofs l had to give for ascribing the I-avard 
bust to Alvisc. Such repetition is unnecessary, 
but 1 must allow mysdf a word to justify the 
attribution of this portrait to Alvise rather than to 
Jacopo di Karbari. That they become almost in- 

1 u will bt rcmrmbmii ihit fckffo w4* in Venice toward 149$. 
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distinguishable at times we have already noticed in 
discussing Barbaras superior claims to a head in red 
chalk in the UffizL The bust we are noiv consider¬ 
ing is almost equally ambiguous. But the colour- 
scheme, of a rather low turquoise tint, is, to my 
knowledge not at all Barbaresque, but distinctly 
characteristic of AI vise* Peculiar to the latter also 
rather than to the former, is the slight turn of the 
pupil and its lack of sharp division from the ins, 
Earbari's pupil and iris being much more like Anto- 
ncl!o + s than AlvisqV—that is to say, a perfectly cir¬ 
cular black disc within a larger circle. Finally, the 
look is too direct for Barbari—£he painter lias made 
more of an attempt at the interpretation of the 
sitters character than I find in any of Barbaras 
works at least in those of his earlier years* So, all 
considered, 1 feel safe in placing Mr Salting's bust 
among the list of Ah r isc P * portraits. 

The only other painted portraits by Alvise that 
wc shall examine arc the magnificent Itfe-ske busts, 
one m the Louvre and the other at Windsor, both 
attributed by certain critics to Savoldo, and a smaller 
bust in London, belonging to Sir CEtas. Robinson, 
who attributes it to Ajitondlo* The Louvre par* 
trait is oi Bernardo rii Sal I a, 1 a smooth-shaven man 
just turning to middle age. The glow on his face 


1 Lmirn, W Eh hart eft a IcUei with tbu umt written on 

J*. » nfrl uduscliJ M'n y of Ubcilin^ i poEinit, 
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is even more golden than on the Resurrectfd 
Christ in San Giovanni in Bragora. The oval, with 
the slightly swollen look to the cheek, is distinctly 
Alvise's, as in the Christ just mentioned. The cut 
of the eyes, the vivacious look, almost a twinkle, 
and the modelling under the lower lid are it! pe¬ 
culiar to Atvlse. The mouth, with one comer 
turned down and the other tending to curve up. 
mobile yet controlled, recalls the mouths In the 
Layard and Ihmomi-Cereda portraits, and in the St. 
Clare of the Venice Academy. The nose has the 
sharpty outlined inflation of Alvise- The setting of 
the eyes, the deep shadow between the brows and 
lids, and the direction of the look, resemble, more or 
less, all Alvise's mature works, but particularly the 
St. Clare. Even the folds on Uis dark green coat, 
where we should scarcely expect it. have the curves, 
the swiftness of line, that we find in the drapery 
over the knees ol St. Ambrose in AlviseV Fran altar, 
piece, and the loops and catches found in all Ids 
works- In short, in this portrait we have before us a 
work which marshals itself unquestionably among 
Abuse's last achievements. It is already mentioned 
as such in Babich's V«dt Mtcatn, and even its present 
attribution to Savuldo, and it- ascription by Messrs, 
Crowe and Csvatcaerfle to BuonconsJgUp, are in¬ 
direct proofs of my thesis. Buonconsiglio was, as is 
well known, the pupil of Montagna, and therefore 
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of Alvise's school. As to Savaldo, 1 if he did not 
actually begin his career under Alvise, he began it 
under Alvise's pupil, Jioruignari. The Alvisescjue 
character of the Louvre head has therefore, even if 
unwittingly, been acknowledged by everybody, and 
among the Alviscschi of the very beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 1 none but At vise himself could 
have produced a work of such matchless glow of 
colour and of such subtle characterisation. I ven¬ 
ture to say that From whatever point of view we 
consider this bust, it ranks with the most fascinating 
portraits ever painted in Italy. 

Scarcely inferior to the Louvre portrait is the one 
in Windsor Castle of a smooth-shaved man feeding 
a hawk- At a distance this head seems but a replica 
of the one in the Louvre, so identical arc they in pose, 
movement, and a!! morphological characteristics. 
But the sitters were very different. The Windsor 
man is quick-tempered, passionate, almost sinister, 
with none of Saha's merry twinkle. In colour- 
scheme the Windsor bust b bituminous, and having 
darkened, its effect b remarkably Savoldesquc. It 
is interesting not only because of its great qualities, 
but also as revealing a phase of Alvise's colour which 

► Tfitu llirnrv of Sivoltlo’i rfewul. which t cannot ito|i !o jiroto 
heir, ti hiwo<I upon irsiclu! umiy of technical and motjImlDjicil 

J TkAi IEsr jFuttraSt ’Lain firm* fjftcbtlj ihii lime h sulEciettl Ij 
protdl by 1 he dr&ii aflii 
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makes us understand whence Savotdo derived his, it 
being a not over rare occurrence that a pupil was 
all his life determined by the one phase* even if 
momentary, in which he happened to End his 
master. 

The bust belonging to Sir Chas, Robinson, if it 
had not suffered so much from scrubbing and re¬ 
painting, would be the most Interesting of the series/ 
The personality represented is barely saved front 
ferocity by the look of calculating cruelty. Proofs 
for the attribution of this bust to Alvtse are scarcely 
necessary after all that has been said about his char* 
acteristics, which, by any one acquainted with them, 
can scarcely fail to be recognised at sight; in the 
Cutting of the eye* and mouth, in the lines on the 
face+ in the oval* and in the pose . 1 

Although tile few we have just been discussing 
are the only painted portraits That we can safely 
ascribe to AJvbe T two life-size beads, one in India 
ink and the other in charcoal, remain to be spoken 
of, and if we can pursuadc ourselves that they also 
are by AI vise* we shall not only have made an im¬ 
portant addition lo the scanty list of his works, but 

! Thr «yr lbin i JlttJc T-i Tko laflii m lif LumtsiVi aaburr., ihe 
cupfar^, tiic <o*t, if 1 remamker, a daiii «koi line a^c of th* 
pllltf than! (orty-fi,Tp. 

4 01 kii tcujwmftEc ii I III# lifr-tir? brat of % derail.haven of 
iLoiit thirty in Eke Slum del i'ii'riajca *>t ifer ^ecjiinifw* at Venice, 
which Mait to ntc l* have most ike gwnetefbfcfe* cf Alriv‘i fa*s 
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shall he confirmed in the opinion we already have 
of his great qualities as a portrait painter, Tire first 
of these heads * 1 is known to me only in the trust' 
worthy reproduction of Messrs. Braun et Cie, who 
photographed it when it was exhibited at tile Beaux 
Arts in Baris in IS79.* It is the bust of a smooth- 
shaven old man, slightly turning to the R. He 
wears 3 cap from which his hair falls down in ring¬ 
lets. and over his tunic he wears a fur-trimmed man* 
tie. The look U a little worn, and the eves, although 
wide open, have a pensive, almost absent look. In 
conception this is so different from Gentile Bellini's 
well-known portraits that not even for a moment is 
otic tempted to ascribe it to him. Giovanni is al¬ 
most 35 rapidly excluded, and then, with the know!- 
edge we have just acquired, the name of Alvisc at 
once suggests itself as the only remaining candidate 
for the authorship of a head of this character. 

Now let us see whether the morphological charac* 
lenities that we have found in his other works, par¬ 
ticularly in such as are most authenticated, occur in 
this drawing—for this is the only method whereby 
we can identify the authorship of drawings. The 
mouth strikes us at once as being of the character of 
Alvise's liononu-CcreJa portrait, and also of the 

1 iK.-ii| 1 hive head* were ltao=m to Mortlli* IQ 

k hir A" vibe. 

i iftittu jf rfr f jc^S. 
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Louvre hend. The upper eyelids and the browi 
have deep shadows along I he line where tiler meet, 
and from this line of coincidence they diverge at a 
sharp angle, as nearly always in Alvise.' The set- 
ting of the eyes is nearly the same as in A]vise’s St. 
Clare. The outlining of the nose, the prominent 
nostril, and the line marking the inflation arc equally 
dose to the last-named figure. With the same work 
also rmsst he compared the many lines, furrows, and 
modellings along the cheeky, the striking iikrncssv.s 
Of which a mere glance at the photographs of both 
will reveal. 1 cull particular attention, however, to 
the furrow coming from tinder the cheek bone, and 
in part of iu course almost parallel with the furrow 
coming from llie nostril and curling around the 
mouth. These furrows arc not mathematically 
Identical in the drawing and in the St. Clare —math¬ 
ematical coincidence is not known in art—but they 
reveat the same wiH to observe certain characteris¬ 
tics. the same alertness of attention on the part cf 
the artist. (And this kind of identity, by the way. 
and not machine-tests, is whai we deal with in 
searching for the author of a work of art.) It is to 
Aivise, therefore, that we can unhesitatingly ascribe 
this powerful head, so masterly in execution and so 
intimately observed. We can even safely date it as 
a work of about 1495 . a couple of yearn later than 
1 Cf- puiiotlaHy ihc St. Oxrrot [fit Venice Atndtaj. 
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the SL CIhtc\ than which It is considerably I .ir^r in 
style. 

The other head, 1 the one in charcoal, need not 
detain us long, partly because it is in bad condi¬ 
tion. and therefore less valuable:, and partly because 
the proofs we have found for Alviseb authorship of 
the Beaux Arts drawing hold true hir tins one as well, 
J[ is the bust of an old man wearing a cap over Iris 
grey stream, aiidanembr«aideredco^t on which occur 
the letters 1 M N V. His look is alert and decided. 
The eyes are even more distinctly Alvbesquc than 
In the last drawing. The hair along the side of the 
face h treated as in the Layard portrait. Hut in this 
Christ Church head, the likeness with fionsignori 
becomes almost us confusing as elsewhere in Alvbe 
wc have found the resemblance to Barbari Bon- 
signori b h however, much more purely lineal in his 
effect*, and very different in minor details, so that 
he does not seriously interfere in our attribution of 
this drawing to AU be; but the fact of its reminding 
us of Banglgnori points to an earlier date than the 
Beaux Art* head* to some time in the period between 
14S0 and [486* when Bonaignori bad just branched 
off from Advise, and when they were still close to 
each other- 

Alvbe, then, at thsend of our study of tab works, 
reveals himself to us as an artist of great poetical 


1 In lEic iikirf of Christ Church, OsfunL 
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and interpretive power, endowed with a peculiar 
feding for beauty and for composition, a careful ob¬ 
server of the human face, bemuse it is so important 
ai a vehicle of expression, a careful student of tight 
and shadow and perspective, because the otic is im 
dispensable in composition and in producing effects 
of grandeur and noble surroundings, and the other 
is almost the only means whereby a painter may 
hope to introduce magic into his pictures. Such 
studies as were not necessary to the Interpretation 
of Lire face, or to its beauty, such as were not neces¬ 
sary for harmonious and noble composition and for 
the effects of light which colour and determine our 
moods, Alvise neglected, He belongs, therefore, to 
that great class of painters* all of them second-rate* 
when severely judged r who are poets and thinkers 
expressing themselves in form and colour—who at 
times tempt us to bdievc lhat they have riot chosen 
the best vehicle for thdr expression ; for* on the one 
hand* they overload their art with what it carries 
reluctantly, and, on the other, they fail to make use 
of its best potential sties. In a word, they arc funda¬ 
mentally illustrators—great and sublime as you 
please—and only by accident* as it were, are they 
painters* But inferior to the Bellini as we must 
grant At vise to have been* we must insist upon his 
independence of them, and perhaps when fu was in 
the full activity of his genius* surrounded by pupils 
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and assistants, the head of the school of painting 
which continued the deep-rooted traditions of Muran- 
ese art. the inferiority was not so striking as it now 
appears. We have seen that around him centre 
such Important and interesting figures in Venetian 
art as Jacopo dE Karbari, Francesco Boftstgaori, Bar¬ 
tolommeo Montagna, and Cinia daConegliano, It has 
not been my purpose to write a treat lie on tlte 
school of Alvise, or t should have had other artists, 
such as Boccaccio Boccacdno 1 and Andrea Solaria 
to discuss, and still oilier questions lo con rider, such 
as the sympathy that seems to have existed between 
the pupil- of Alvise and those of GentBe Uellini. 
My intention has been only to prove how flourishing 
the school of the Vivarini still was at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and what kind of a man was at 

1 Jn ban Pklfr* 4t Miir=ns> there I* & .TAm&WHM attJ Setnh bf 
l^>LLipd*o «jT utrilungly Ah ht^que Jim id d in ihn Stinto CVwtfr- 
iGzrou* in ihn Vtflltdc AcvUnxj {Sj]ji flj No. j, UiC h&nd nf iH& 
B&ptibJ is taken frith Kltccty s duptgp fimn Alifi^r, M to Solatt«* F 
the oval of hu o| 1495* p^mLn! r, Mhmiio btU sir m in the 

a«!i, U Aim r-|U*, Hk Jl/^jfa»jur TrtV* th . 1 if it{ An^U 

brknifiiii: lo Dr. h P. Richter, of Jjmdon w 1 * tfmm ■& Alvisesqun 
i* Any (Mbirt jiltturc not actually Uy All in- Ieeidj-f tl that we hm Itien- 
donr.i hi t murecihm with. him- Sditrisi h v O/jjirjWu; t'Ariji in thfl 
Jlmbo Chico, il Modenn, h^ been atirjbuteii in BdMljjfMjrf alia. 
Finally, in fonth of SwIutig'e partrati ih lh* Nftticm*3 CjtUtry, *nd 
ill ho in 6 lie fine one beEon^iEijj to Si|p*m Crcsfil of M Marti fbe 
Wfinih , irir Ah-s-^^ur. ami* 1 * in \kw\ Itiu tire prominent 

with the iEillsilrtn firmly outlined, und Lhc elieekl sriild 
A further pnxif of S^jI nt to'i eie*e eonneCtitm with Alviic m;sy ht recti 
in 1 lii. - fact 1 ?i j f Mc-srv 4 . nT*** ami CATala*tllt tuM tn intake Ebe 
one for Ills m they hare thiiie in .Mr. Salthi^'* jiortraii. 
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the head of it T $o a* to remove all apparent incon¬ 
gruities, all important objections to my connecting 
Lotto with the same schooL 

VIIL—THE FilKPOSE Of KNOWING THE ARTIST^ 
ANTECEDENTS. 

That all such objections have been cleared away, 
that I have established Lottos descent from Alvise 
Viyarinh 1 trust I may at this point take for 
granted. It now remains for me to justify ail the 
pains I have taken in demonstrating this thesis, and 
all the patience I have required on the part of my 
readers, by answering the question: Whal differ¬ 
ence does it make whether Giovanni Bellini or Al- 
vise Vivarini was Lotto's first master? 

In the beginning of this long section OR Lotto's 
descent, part of this question was already answered. 
We there decided that it was not conceivable that 
Lotto, IF he had been under Bel!mi, the fellow-pupil 
cf Giorgione, would have been able to resist the in¬ 
fluence of Giorgione which, as we granted, neither 
Palm-1 nor Titian had been able to resist. We came 
to this decision because the mere power of reaction 
it would presuppose on Lotto's part would necessi¬ 
tate the hypothesis that physically and intellectually 
Lotto was far more robust, that he was far more 
insensitive to influence* to his surroundings than 
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Titian—in hypothesis in flagrant contradiction with 
what we already know of Lotto, and even more 
with what we arc still going to find out about him. 
" K Giorgione had such an overwhelming influence 
on Siis fellow-pupils," it may be asked. “ would he not 
have exerted it on outsiders as well ?" My answer 
is that he did not. The rivalry, and 1 must add 
enmity between the Alvteeschi and the Beilin eschi 
remained unchanged—we have no reason for think¬ 
ing otherwise—until Alvlse’s death; anti it is not 
likely that the apprentices of the one had much 
intercourse with those of the other. And that 
Giorgione for some time remained confined to a 
narrow circle In evident from the fact that Diirer on 
his second visit to Venice, in I li'v makes no men¬ 
tion of him. Indeed, it seems as iF it were only hrs 
death that drew universal attention to his genius, 
and as if, there being no longer a dread of his rivalry, 
every one was eager to be acknowledged his heir, 
and to have the inheritance estimated at its full 
value. 

But by tills time, in 1510, Lotto was no longer in 
Venice, and had been away, as we have seen, most 
of the time since 1503, at any rate. That he had 
been absent from Venice even before this date and 
so far south as Rccanati. the archives of that town 
afford every reason to believe. On the hypothesis 
therefore, of their not having been fellow-pupils, 
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there is nothing strange in the fact that ns a young 
man Lotto was uninfluenced by Giorgione, 

A simitar difficulty, even if smaller, would remain 
if we left Giorgione Oil: of the quest inn. To be so 
independent of Giovanni Bellini as Lotto was, and 
yer t*i have been hh pupil, would imply not only a 
greater power of reaction on Lotto's pan than we 
can credit him with, but a conscious archnistic pur¬ 
pose, such as it would be startling, if not incredible* 
to suppose to have been cherished by any painter 
bom in 1480. But a11 such difficulties are removed; 
we need not ascribe to him gigantic powers of re¬ 
acting against influences, when we know that in lus 
youth Lotto had little* if any* close connection with 
Bellini and hh school. All that otherwise would 
seem strange and marvellously original in Lotto 
takes a more natural aspect when we have seen how 
much he owes to Afvise VivarinL 

Now, one of the principal objects of the kind of 
criticism that we are pursuing is the discovery of the 
data that will enable us to form a fair estimate 
of the artist we are studying. Tills end we can ac¬ 
complish only when in the work of art we have 
unmasked the artist. Every wort of art that Our 
eye can light upon is a combination of dements; 
some of them the artist gets from the outside; others 
he himself contributes. Our estimate of the artist 
b largely determined hy his manner of acquiring the 
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outside elements, by the proportion in his work 
of outside to personal factors, and by the kind of 
assimilation that has taken place between them. 
Certain artists suffer rather than acquire outside ele¬ 
ments, and these are of cour.se the artists of tlie 
least personality and the least interest. Others, en¬ 
dowed with greater powers of assimilation, pick and 
choose from the motives in favour in their youth 
ail that they can assimilate and make their own; and 
these artists. In whose works there Is scarcely an ele¬ 
ment, as such, which has not come from the outside, 
are, if not positively the greatest, at least the most 
delightful, the Raphaels and Giorgiones, Others 
still are irreconcilably personal. They too cannot dis¬ 
pense with outside elements, but they' till rose them 
from far as well as from near, from t he past as well as 
from the present. This is the class which comprises 
a few of the very greatest artists that have ever 
existed,artists of the stamp of Donatello and Michel¬ 
angelo, and also—different though they are—all those 
artists who lacked the Tirianesque power necessary' 
to give body to an entirely personal vision of the 
universe and therefore remained fanciful, suggestive, 
sympathetic, but never great. 

To this last category we should have to relegate 
Lorenzo Lotto, if, while kicking Michelangelo's 
power of persuading people of its reality, he yet had 
had a way of seeing and of registering Ins vision as 
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personal as MichelangeloV And that it was as 
ido^'ncratic we should be constrained to acknowledge 
il we were bound to believe that Lotto, the pupil 
of Bell ml„ was as uninfluenced by his master's teach¬ 
ing as Michelangelo by GhMatidap's* 

Happily we are under no such constraint. We 
have seen that as a painter Lotto was the pupil of 
Alvise Vivarim, and that this theory of his descent 
accounts for the great divergence between his art 
and the art of Giorgione and Titian. As we pursue 
our study of him we shall see more and more clearly 
to what an extent Lotto continued the habits, the 
tradition?!, the Views of the Munmese artists into the 
sixteenth century, not slavishly, not even as Alvisc 
himself would have done had lie lived on another 
half century, but a_s a man born m 1480, who formed 
hh artistic habits under Alvise and took his first view 
of life from him and his like, 

11 But, having granted," it may be said, 41 that Lotto 
was not great, you are now at the pains to prove 
that he was not even supremely Original. Why 
bother our heads about him then 5 " Because being, 
as he was* the product of a school of art, distinct 
Irons she Bellinis" and not quite so much in touch 
with the dominant tendencies of the time, yet Active 
and popular, and therefore representative o! certain 
other tendencies of the time, we may be sure that he 
continued to appeal to the spiritual descendants of 
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the people to whom his master had appealed, atid 
that h(s works therefore were not a mere caprice, a 
mere accident, but representative, they also, of cer¬ 
tain prevailing although, it is true, not dominant 
tendencies in his own times. If neither supremely 
original nor supremely powerful, Lotto was at the 
least representative, and my claim for ititn is that he 
was, as we shall see by and by, the representative of 
a very interesting minority. 

Having established Lotto's descent from Alvise 
Vivarini, seen whence he got his first impact as an 
artist, what habits of visualising and painting, ivhat 
ideals went to mould him as an artist, we are 
now prepared to pursue our study of the rest of his 
career, and we shall be able to advance alt the faster 
for the encumbrance of false traditions that we have 
thrown over, and for the knowledge we have gained 
of tire direction his art comes from and must tend 
to continue. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE TRANSITION, 

I soS-tjfj. 

Except for a pregnant notice presently to be 
mentioned, the years between J50S, the date of the 

Recanati altar-piece, and i;i3, the date of 
1510-1511 v ■ * ^ 

the Jesi EntoYfibme&t) form a gap in Lot¬ 
to s career which no existing work of his helps us to 
bridge. But he emerges at the end of these three or 
four years with his manner of painting surprisingly 
changed. Prom comparative dryness and sallow ness, 
he has passed to a fluid vehicle and a gay h blonde h ah 
most golden tone, so that the works of 1512-15 (6 
have, hgiii in colour and vehicle, every' resemblance 
to Alvbe's last paintings, particularly to the Rtsnr- 
rtetian r m San Giovanni in Ltragora at Venice. The 
change in Lotto is therefore to be explained as one 
necessitated by inherent tendency. It seems by no 
means to have come in a flash, for we have ^een, in 
the AsoSo and Kccanati altar-pieces. Lotto's vehicle 
becoming more fluid and his colouring blonder, The 
real difficulty is to explain why he- did not come 
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to this manner sooner, 1 would suggest that he 
acquired lib rudiments from AlvJsc before this 
master himself changed to the manner of hb last 
paintings, and thus Lotto could not keep pace with 
this advance either because of his own mental or 
manual immaturity* or because that at a date so 
early as 1497 he was already shifting for himself at 
ReCanatL 

A few years ago. when poetical similes borrowed 
from popular botany seemed amply to explain all 
the casualties of artistic development, it would have 
sufficed to say that m such and such a year Lotto, 
who had hitherto remained ishut up like a butL bios* 
somed and ripened into the Lotto of the Herganta-ik 
period. The trouble with the vegetable analogy is 
the fact that a man has a much larger number of 
possible move* than a plant. Of a plant wc can say 
that, if *r matures at all, it must become precisely 
such and such, but of a man wc can make no such 
prediction- All wc can say is that given a certain 
temperament fit *j a certain menial, emotional, and 
manual training, the product (the artist) will Und 
to act and to express himself in a way that Is de¬ 
termined. But his training does not cease : he keeps 
coming in contact with oilier influences, cads one of 
which tends to modify the product that was the 
adolescent artist. And the nature of the new influ¬ 
ences that will be brought to bear upon the adolcs- 
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Cent, the young man, the mature man who has not 
yet woven about himself the web of habits which 
makes him impervious to a!l newness, is what we 
cannot possibly foresee. Sympathetic forces, such, 
that b, as arc sufficiently like to be easiiy assimilated 
and ^yrficiently unlike to be complementary* may be 
beneficent and promote healthy growth; on the 
Other band, overwhelming forces may overtake the 
young artist and make him a mere satellite ; other 
forces still may simply blight him, or call out and 
favour certain sides of himself that keep him in 
a backwater and prevent him Imm pushing out into 
the full current of the life of bis+day* 

Lotto might, as well as not p have fallen under in¬ 
fluences which would have counteracted his inherent 
tendencies, bus he see mi to have escaped such, for 
we find him again, after losing sight of him for a 
few years, with all these tendencies developed and 
ripened. 

It is conceivable of course that he remained quiet 
somewhere in the Marches, thus escaping all influ¬ 
ences. It is a temptation also to believe that he 
returned to Venice and there devoted himself to the 
study of Giorgione's works. But 1 find no convjn- 
dng reminiscence of Giorgione in those of Lotto's 
pictures that We are now to consider, and it is more 
than questionable whether Giorgione would have 
permitted, not to say encouraged, the ripening of 
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Lottos own fewidtmcics, Giorgione's vehicle and 
scheme: of eotour being very different from Lotto's/ 

Now it seems that Lotto '$ inherent tendency 
towards a flowing vehicle and a blonde, golden tone 
not only could have met with no interference, 
but must actually have received distinct encour¬ 
agement,. and such encouragement he could have 
got only from one of two sources: either from 
Fcrugino directly* the Perugino of ijoS-j; I2.be it 
remembered, a painter of a golden tone, employing 
a very flowing medium* or the still IVmginesque 
Raphael of the Shtnsa c/v/Ai StjpnMura* 

Such an hypothesis would seem preposterous if 
Lotto had been a painter chained to the Rialto, 
never moving from h, but It becomes less startling 
when ue realise that the very contrary was the case. 
W c know that in 1506-1 50S he was at Recanati, a 
town already with in the range of Umbrian influence, 
and we know even more, (here comes in the one 
notice which we have about Lotto for the years be¬ 
tween 150S and 1512). we know that in ijftj L&tiv 
actually was in R&me* and there not merely as a 
pilgrim or sight-seer, but as a painter mpteyed 
in the Vatican, ushers Rap/tad at tht self-same time 
was painting the Stans * rfrt/a Signatory. 

‘ Thai Lcntii wouM have fdi ihs JJ ;-i: ci c..: pttj tried to Lirid^c {( p 
Vc aiDit Ikclicrr, oaTlsiitierinj; ihaJ a. Tittle later, ID tlw AlUBD alUT- 
ptevzwt ittil fain, trains tr. lraitiitc tht CtafpfH&iprc rtihitte ac^t 
culuui Khcmu h wai umlexuftnd bj Raimi* 
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The notice in question is a document in the Cor- 
smi Library in Rome, which states that on March 9, 
1509, Lotto received a hundred ducats in 
Warch * 1 prepayment for frescoc-s to b. executed an 
the upper floor of the Vatican. 1 Whether 
Lotto did nr did not execute these frescoes, is by 
itself no longer a question of interest, seeing that no 
trace of them remains. But we are greatly con¬ 
cerned to know whether he did or did not remain in 
Rome* not only because we then should know where 
to place him at an important period in his life, about 
which, hitherto, we have known nothing, but also 

because if lie did remain, the hypothesis that he was 
encouraged in his own tendencies by tile example of 
Raphael would be fully confirmed. Documents are 
silent on the subject, but fortunately the*? are not 
our only source of information. The work of art 
itself must be compelled to tell us much, if not alL 
of what we want to know abouL Its author. Let us 
then consult Lotto 3 works next in date to 1 509, amt 
others even Jater T to sec whether in them we do net 
discover Raplmdesque reminiscences, and r if *ve can 
discover ihem. and trace them back to definite bits 
of Raphael’s works* we shall, from our knowl¬ 
edge of the dates of these, be able to tdl ju< how 
tong Lotto remained in Rome* 


".LaropiitiS, Gasmen i* AfifritAttt unJ f)r*r-:un, p pj-i, now, 
C S^osUr (tuliu K4itfcin|, *td. If,, p H ti* 
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Turning, then, to Lotto’s next dated work, the 
Entombment of 1512 at j eai, we notice that the land¬ 
scape and one or two of the figures are 
Perugincsqutr in the way that Raphael 5 
slilt is in the Stanza, della Stgnatvra. The Tran.i- 
figst ratten, the frcr.co of SL t'intent , and the little 
St. James at Rccanati, all <if tile same date, lit at 
unmistakahlg traces of Raphael's influence. In the 
Teems figuration the cherubs arc obviously Raphael- 
esque, In the St. Vincent, the putti nestling dose to 
the 'Aim are not only dearly Raphudc^que, but re¬ 
call the various putti in the allegorical and historical 
subjects of the ceding in the Stanza. St. Vincent's 
drapery has foids in loops ending not in one, but in 
two small curves, a distinct peculiarity of the Um¬ 
brians, In all these pictures the mouths, the hands, 
and even the poses recall tlic Disputation and the 
School 0/ Athens. Lotto, therefore, could not have 
left Rome before the last fresco was finished ; but we 
may, indeed, safely assume that lie was in Rome to 
an even later date, up to some time in 1512. The 
reason lor ibis supposition is the fact that only in 
151* did Raphael execute the Expulsion of Helio- 
dor us. Now in a fresco of about 1524 at 

I534. 

Ltedaro, near Bergamo, Lotto painted a 
horseman so very similar to Raphael's celestial 
horseman in the Expulsion that lie must have been 
not only acquainted, but intimately acquainted, with 
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Raphael's figure. This acquaintance Lotto could 
not have acquired (he catches the spirit too well to 
have taken the figure from a drawing copied by some 
one eke} except at the time al its execution. Al¬ 
lowing lor the possibility that Lotto returned tram 
Recanati to Rome for a short visit caily in 1513 p he 
could not have visited Rome again before painting 
the Creduro fresco; for in May, 1513 P he was already 
at Bergamo, a neighbourhood which ho did not leave 
for any length of time for more than ten years, h 
Is highly probable, therefore, that Lotto remained 
in Rome until die Expulsion 0/ Heli&tmts wa* fin¬ 
ished, or, allowing for the fact that he could not 
have helped knowing Raphael personally, until ijic 
drawings lor it were ready. 

The year** then, from [JOS to 1512 cease to be a 
blank. Lotto must have spent must or thb time in 
Rome, in the midst of a high artistic ae- 

tivitv which ha.4 scarcely been paralleled 
*5** , ' ^ , . " r . fc , 

since. Raphael was painting m ihc 

Stanza, Michelangelo in the Sixtine, and Bramantc 

building St. Peter s, while, surrounding thetn, were 

a hundred architects, pain Lcrs, ami sculptors* all men 

oi talent, and some, liSccr Sodomaand Scbflstiano del 

PiombOt them selves men of nearly Lottos own 

level, arid touching him closely on certain ddesol 

his nature. Bus although he may have come in 

contact with most of the artists then in Rome* 
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and may have known their work, he yet, cm the 
whole, keeps his independence* Although in his 
frescoes at San Michele and in the lntarsias at 
Bergamo of £524-1527, we find distinct remtnis* 
cetttes of Mkhdaiigcir., Michelangelo seems to have 
been to him suggestive as literature merely* But 
Raphael, on the contrary, encouraged Lotto's own 
inherent tendencies, and even made them go a trifle 
too far on his. Raphael's, own road, so that Lotto 
soon recoiled, ceasing to be so golden In tone as lie 
is in the works of 1512. Hence the works of about 
thus year have in them an obvious element of ununtil- 
nxtnes-Ts as if while pointing them the artist was not 
quite himself, and had tried to take hold of more 
than he could carry* Let us now examine them one 
b y ern e 1 

JEsj t Library- Estombment (from San Fiomno). 

Inscribed 1 Lavrektivs Lotvs MDXIL On 
wood. 2. 90 m. h, p r. 98 m* w* 

The movement is not only dramatic* but passion¬ 
ate lo the Lise degree. The colouring h light and 
flowing* and the tone golden, almost as sn 
Pertivino"s works of the same time* ah ^ 
though Lotto, si mu-i be added, is much blonder., 
The feathery trees on ihe stfl+difl, mid one of the 
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Marys in live middle distance are more than acci¬ 
dentally Perugincsque. and do, in fact, betray the 
influence of Raphael- The St, John, although a 
Lottcsque type, lias also a touch or the Raphact- 
esque superimposed. 

RECAJVAT], MUSIOflO. TRANSFIGURATION (from 
the church at Casielnuovo). 

Of the signature only LAVRENTIYS is legible. On 
wood, arched, j m. k, s.03 m. w. Life-size figures. 
Darkened by candle.smoke, and repainted. 

Mentioned by Vasari, who describes three prfrftUe 
which have disappeared. 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome, 

The treatment is identical with the Entombment 
at Jesi, but the profuse gilding and the stunted 
, st2 _ rsi ^ figures, here appearing for the first time, 
hut characteristic of Lotto's less careful 
work, spoil ttve picture. John is the same os in the 
Entombment. The great, even exaggerated play of 
hands, not surprising in a pupil of Alvisc Vi van hi, 
is due to the encouragement given to this tendency 
by Raphael's example in the Disputa. Even in 
shape, the hands of John. Peter, and Elijah tend to 
assimilate themselves to the Raphael esq uc type. 
Elijah has a suggestion of the Ambrose, and of still 
other figures In the Disputa. 
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RfcCANATt, Sas Domenico, Second Altaic L> 
St. Vincent in Glory. 

Fresco* liiesizc* 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome. 

This fresco is identical to treatment with the 
Tra*ffiguraltm w so that there can be no doubt about 
iii being of she same date ; but it is it much happier 
work—on the whole* the best of this series well 
composed, and well constructed. The little angels 
trumpeting in the sky are Alvisesque, as in AIvise's 
Frari altar-piece ; but Vincent himsdfp and the pvtii 
playing around him, betray the influence of Raphael* 
He? features and ihc modelling of Ills face recall 
faces in the Dkfixt#, as of the Stephenp for balance. 
He points upward with the gesture of the first figure 
on the R. in the Diipute, or the Plato in the School 
tff Ai/ttxs* The phtti have a distinct resemblance to 
those in the allegories of Pwiry and Justke on the 
celling of the Stanza dr I I a Sfgftatura* 

Recanatt, Oratorio di San Giacomo. St* 
James, 

St> James* dressed as a pilgrim* stands in a pretty 
landscape, holding an open book in his R, hand, and 
a staff in his L, He seems £0 be searching for 
something. At his feet lie Ids hat and hts scrip* 
Same characteristics as the last ivorks. 

On wood, 22 cm, 16 cm. iv. 

Photographed by An demon Rome* 
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Mi lax, BkivhA, Pis ac. Oggiono, No, 16, Assump¬ 
tion op Vi KG IX. 

On wood, 39 on. h., 59 cm. w. Evidently part ot 
a prtdtlla. 

Photographed by Marcozzi, Milan. 

The Madonna is but slightly changed from the 
one in the Asolo Assumption of 1596. The figures 
of the Apostles arc stunted, as in the Recan at i 
Transfiguration. and the St. James in both is identi¬ 
cal, The play of hands is very’ remarkable, and, on 
the whole, natural. The outlines of the landscape 
and the feathery trees have much in common with 
the Jesi Eniombmtnl ,—a distinct Umbrian bole. 
The colouring and the drapery also bring this little 
panel close to the pictures of 1512. It probably 
formed part of an altar-piece of about this date. 

Lotto makes a contract with Alessandro Martt- 
nengo, the grandson of Bartolommeo Collconi, to 
M*y 1513. P a * lll: ^ or ^ ve hundred gold ducats the 
altar-piece now in San Bartolommeo at 
Bergamo. The document is reproduced as an 
append i* to vol. i. of Located!’3 Utustri Etrga- 
Tfiasc/zi., Bergamo, 1K67, 

In the Church of Santo Spirito a! Bergamo is the 
tomb of Luigi Tasso, Bishop of Rccanati, assas¬ 
sinated while on a visit home to Bergamo In 
September, 1520. It ts cl temptation to connect 
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this Hi shop with Lottos going (perhaps directly) 
from Recanati to Bergamo, But unfortunately 
Luigi Tasso was not made Bishop of Recanati before 
January 16* l$l 6 , when Lotto was already well 
established at Bergamo. The bare possibility of 
such a connection remains, however, but it would 
take me too far Away from otsr subject to discuss the 
question here. The Curious ire referred to Moronfs 
DzzirJuiirio di Ervdisunu Stork^Eaksiastko^ Venice, 
1S46 circa, articles Materau" and 14 Parcnro/' 

Although the contract for the San Bartolommeo 
altar-piece was signed in May. 1513* the picture 
itself was not executed before 1516* the date which 
it bears. Large and elaborate as this work is, it 
Could not have occupied Lotto for three whole 
years. As a matter of fact, four other works (if no 
more } were executed ill the interval, A Si* _?mw/f 
paiqted in 1515, formerly in the Miindkr Collection J 
in Paris, and now not traceable, I have never seen, 
t also have not seen the sketch for the San Barto¬ 
lommeo altar-piece, but according to Morelli* this 
sketch, on wood, four feet high, and two wide, bore 
the inscription 11 Lav Lot, in jo. Fav. 

Pinxit 11 ; “Lorenzo Lotto painted in 

San Giovanni c Paolo/* It i* certain, therefore, 

that between signing the contract for the altar-piece 

1 Lenftfl]HI 1 ^Acii u*J p. TO 1 - 

1 Lera l rifd f t jfcnuw m Mktuhtn **aJ &rrtdeM t p. 68, note 2 . 
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and executing; it. Lotto visited Venice, {It also 
follows, by the way, that he no longer could have 
had close family tits at home, or he would not have 
been living in a monastery.^ Iiut did he go to Venice 
at once after signing the contract ? To answer this 
question, we must examine all the works that appear 
to have been painted between Ijlj and 1516. 

Let us first take up the picture dated 1515 in the 
National Gallery, which contains the portraits of 
Agosttnoand N r kccib della Torre. In 1515 Agostino 
was professing medicine at 1‘adua and KiccolO was 
living in Bergamo. No one with a feeling for com* 
position can doubt for an instant that Agostino was 
originally intended to be alone on the canvas, as he 
occupies all of it that a well-composed single bust 
ought to occupy, while Ntecolo is ungracefully 
crowded into the background, Morelll's inference 
seems thus to be well-founded that Lotto, on his 
return from Venice to Bergamo, stopped at Padua 
and painted the portrait of Agostino. which he 
brought to NtCColb at Bergamo, who thereupon had 
his own portrait added. 1/ this Inference b correct, 
then Lotto did not return from Venice to Bergamo 
before 151 >■ On his return he must have gone to 
work at once upon the San Bartolommeo altar-piece, 
needing all his time to finish so huge » work for 
1516. The style of this altar-piece and of the Della 
Torre portraits also confirms the supposition that 
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they were executed the one immediately after the 
other, for they betray an unbroken continuity of 
artistic purpose. Now there is “till another work 
which critics have always assigned to a date prior to 
1516, and, as it is a picture not only too large to 
have been crowded in between the two works we 
have just been discussing, but o: an altogether 
different style, different technique, and entirely dif¬ 
ferent purpose, it follows that it muti have been 
painted some time during the Interval between 15 f- 
and 1515, If my hypothesis about Lotto r not leav¬ 
ing Rome until 1512 is correct, and if we allow for 
the time tt must have taken to paint the works of 
that date at jesi and ReCWtati, he could scarcely 
have come to Bergamo before £513* The time Lotto 
must have spent in cilice, makes it probable, OH 
the Other hand, that he left Bergamo in 1514. At 
some time, then, in (513-1514- he must have painted 
for Akanci the picture which is now going to engage 
our attention : and it was this work, in all proba¬ 
bility, that occupied him between the date upon 
which he signed the contract for the San Bar¬ 
tolommeo altar-piece and hi* journey to Venice. 

Wc remember that in the pictures of 15 - 1 —- Lotto 
makes the impression of fi man who was not quite 
sure of Himself. The influence of Raphael had made 
his own equilibrium a trifle unstable, and, although 
he Was sufficiently self-centred to make it certain 
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that he would in the end completely recover him seif, 
he was meanwhile in a state of oscillation, which 
made him more than ordinarily sensitive to other 
attractions, an 1 more than ordinarily ready to triage 
new experiments. The experiment that we find him 
trying in file Aliano altar-piece b the technique and 
methods of painting as well as the artistic ideals of 
Giovanni Bellini, as they were kindled into an in- 
tenser activity by Giorgione and struggling for ex¬ 
istence in the slow, placid, and somewhat rustic 
temperament of Palma. 

Alzaxo. near Bergamo, Parish Church. As¬ 
sassination dp St- PETER Martyr (for¬ 
merly in San Pietro Martire.) 

On wood, arched, figures life-size. 

1 he general tone is rich, with the colours fused, 
the imfiisti} thick, and the vehicle -low, exactly as in 

*5i3-?5M PaljniL Even in conception the picture 
lacks Lotto’s usual vivacity and psycho¬ 
logical grasp of a situation. The assassins are almost 
as placid as Palma’s Jafob and Radul (Dresden); 
the Martyr has a Palracsque pose, and the infrequent 
folds of his heavy drapery are in Palma’s manner: 
while the God the Father, the cherubs and the 
angels arc, even in type, scarcely to be distinguished 
from Palma's, and the landscape, with its dense green 
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foliage, tile fig-tree in the foreground, and the soft 
slope of the mountain range in the distance, suggests 
Palma in every touch. It ta a beautiful picture as 
pattern and structure, but the spectator cannot help 
feeling A Certain chill before It, occasioned by the 
artist s state of mind while painting it. A Jack of 
dear purpose, an empiricism without great confi¬ 
dence in the result, seem to have overtaken Lotto 
at the moment. But fortunately he swung back 
from this disturbing influence almost at once, for, 
although bter on we shall find him making another 
approach 10 Palma—this time very slight—distinct 
traces of that master’s influence are otherwise 
Scarcely to be perceived in Lotto after the Alzauo 
picture. 

That the extraordinary approach to Palma. visible 
in the Assassination t?f Peter Martyr, took place 
before the painting ol the San Bartolommeo altar- 
piece, rather than at any later time, we can ascer¬ 
tain not only from Lotto's probable state of 
peculiar sensitiveness at the moment of rebound 
from Raphael, but even from mure indisputable 
facts. In the first place. Lotto's evolution from 
j 515 to 1527 is continuous, undetermined by any 
outside influences, and leaves no room for such an 
anomaly as the Peter Martyr. In 1527, when there 
is another approach to Palma, it is not only slight, 
but it approaches another Palma, the painter Ol 
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peculiarly blonde Madonnas and courtesans. The 
Palma, on the Contrary, whose influence is manifest 
in the Ptter Martyr, h the Palma who is Just 
emerging from his first into his second manner, who 
Is nearly in the it age at which we find him in the 
Santo Barbara panels at Santa Maria Formosa in 
Venice. We have, in further proof of our hypothe¬ 
sis* the fact already noticed by Morcili, that ip 
pictures of Palma’., middle manner, such as llic 
Naples Santa Conversasterne, the Louvre Nathiiy. 
and the Dresden Holy Family with St. Catherine— 
to mention only striking cases—the couitler.influ- 
ence of Lotto is visible not only in the greater 
contrasts of light and shade and tit certain pecu¬ 
liarly Lottcsque colours (the violet, for example), 
but also in the more delicate types and in the 
subtler feeling. As all these pictures must have 
been painted soon after [5 14, they go to prove that 
Palma had come in contact with Lotto at about this 
time. !• idaily, a picture comes to our aid, not by 
Lotto himself, but a copy of an original by him, 
now lost: 

Rome. Villa Hokgiiese, No. 157. Santa Con. 

VERSAZJOtfE (Copy). 

The Madonna sits u infer an orange tret, with SS, 
Christina and Barbara to the R. an d L., the one 
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recommending a female anti the other a male 
donor. 

Figures somewhat under life-size. 

Photographed by Alinari, Florence (Parte Se¬ 
cond!, No. 16,703). 

That tlit original of this picture must have been 
by Lotto, b attested by the still Alvisesque oval of 
the Madonna's face, by the resemblance in pose and 
dress of the St, Barbara to the St, Vito in the 
Recanaii altar-piece, by the bit of landscape between 
St. Barbara and the Madonna, so like, as Morclli 
already pointed out, the landscape in the Asolo 
Assumption, by the Madonna's I.. hand, identical la 
form with the hand held out by the St. Catherine 
to receive the ring, in the Munich picture, and, 
finally, by the purely Lottfesque character of the 
female donor, who anticipates such portraits as that 
of a Lady, in the Carrara collection at Bergamo, or 
the Elbabcta Rota, in the Berlin picture represent¬ 
ing Christ Taking Ltave 0/ His Mothtr. Even the 
Carving on the pedestal of the Madonna's seat re¬ 
calls Barbari and Abbe, and. like the heir of 
Miirano-Squarcionesque traditions that he was. 
Lotto puts, an orangu and its leaf in the foreground. 
But the composition—the Madonna under a tree, 
with the figures arranged as in a Santa Conver¬ 
sazioni —is not natural to Lotto, but to Palma, and 
the Child is pot only purely Fahncsque in type, but 
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ha* a movement of drawing back, such a# Palma not 
infrequently gives him. 4 Now* as the comparatively 
early character of this work Is sufficiently estab- 
lb lied by its obvious relation in essentials to Lotto's 
other early works, and as its having been pointed 
later than the pictures of 1512 follows from the 
Comparatively advanced character of the portraits 
[the donors h are obliged to assign the original 

of this Stmt a C&itf trs&xioftr also to the period be¬ 
tween 1512 and 1515, But it has more affinities 
with Lotto's early works than are found in the 
Abano altar-piece, and consequently must have 
heen painted earlier* The Alzano picture, we re- 
member, was a* Palmesque as a work by Lotto 
could possibly be. In the picture we arc now con* 
sidering, only the general arrangement and the 
Child are Palmesque. The original of this Borghesc 
copy must have been painted, therefore, when Lotto 
first felt the influence of Palma, and as it is dear 
that it just antedates the Aliano altar-piece, it fol¬ 
lows that the first dose contact between Lotto and 
Palma occurred -it the same time— that is to say, at 
some time in the year 1513. 

The question still rem a ins where riiis contact took 
place. I am inclined to think it must have been 

1 C/. in Ifelnu't Vettfet Adic^r Ammptim (Sdu ll m 

Six. 35), in iqlbI nl hu $omU CcmivTian^' FAriuuEivfy ihc ofic 
mt Nmjilet«r 
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al Bergamo itself. Palma was ngt only a Ber- 
gamasfe, but seems to have made a lottgish visit 
home in the middle of his comparatively short career/ 
The Alzino altar-piece, moreover, is on wood, and 
not likely to have been painted far away from the 
spot. 

But wherever Palma and Lotto first exerted a 
strong influence one upon the other, it could not 
have been much later or earlier than the spring of 
15 t 3 * Now .is the A Latin AsXasSiNitft&tt 0/ Peftr 
Martyr is not only thoroughly Palmcsque. but has 
no other Palmesquc works following it, we may 
safely assume that it came at the end uf a close 
intercourse with Palma : and that the intercourse 
must have lasted a number of months wc am infer 
from the thoroughness of the Palmesque saturation 
in the Alzano picture. This work, therefore* was 
probably painted early in 1514, 

The thoroughly Palmesque character of the AL 
zano altar-piece, surprising as it is. and revealing to 
whai a remarkable degree Lotto was sensitive to in¬ 
fluence, is yet not so startling as is the absence of 
even the slightest trace of Palma in Lotto's next 
work, the Doha Torre portraits in the National Gal¬ 
lery* which 1 have already mentioned : 


1 I'Alnu"* pdjpt}'ch£ in fltff Hct£aiu*s&{ meuiUaiu SrHtm 

um^ in tr^rj [^baliily jnlnted >i* jJuj* pcn p ittM% style 

uf kbvtU thii Linn, 
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London, National Gallery*, No. 699. For. 
traits of Acostino AND N1COOL6 DEU-A 
Torre. 

Inscribed: L. LOTVS. P. 1515. On canvas. &§ 
era. h., 69 cm. w. Figures life-size, more than trail 
length. 

Pholographed by Morel li. London, and by Braun. 

Neither in conception nor technique is there in 
this canvas a trace of Palma. The vehicle is the 
Akisesque fluid one, and the flesh-colour 

Kit 

blonde brown, as if Lrnto bid never been 
in contact with Fatma< And, although he must 
have painted the portrait of Agoatino while return¬ 
ing from Venice, where lie could not have helped 
seeing Giorgione 1 * pictures, it contains no sugges¬ 
tion of Giorgione. Agostino has not in the least 
that look of perfect self-possession, either uncon- 
acinus or distinctly m]1ftant h which we are accus¬ 
tomed to find in the Giorgionesque portrait. He 
is posed and visualised in a way that dearly re¬ 
calls Alvise t and his mouth Is Alvistsque; but he 
if interpreted—we catch the man's character by 
his manner of drawing breath—as Lotto alone 
among the Venetians of this time could Interpret. 

Jn fji 5„ then. Lotto had completely recovered 
hb balance, having cast away all foreign dements 
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that lit: could not keep house with : and. as hap- 
pens frequently when we have expelled from within 
ourselves the unassimilablc outsider, lie must have 
felt Ids personality re-established, aiui his faith in 
himself and in his training and habits confirmed. 
Hence we find him in the National Gallery Double 
Portrait more like the Alvise of *498-1503 than 
he Had ever been before. But in the great under¬ 
taking which tic carried out immediately after, we 
si 1 alI have occasion to note that the Raphaelesque 
and Giorgsoncsque had not passed over him with¬ 
out leaving a trace, no matter how faint. We are 
never so much out old selves as ai the moment of 
asserting our independence of something* A tittle 
later, we find that that something has, after all, left 
its thumb-mark upon us. 


Tilt undertaking in question was the one for 
which Lotto had signed the contract with Alessandro 
M.vrtinengo in 1513, Sometime in 1514, while at 
Venice in the monastery of $an Giovanni e Paolo, 
he made the large sketch for it that was 
known to Morelii. Sometime in 1515 he 5 
got to work on the altar-piece itself, and toward the 
end of 1516 he must have finished it, since that is 
tile date he htinjclf placed, along with his name, on 
the Madonna's throne, while the donor’s dedica- 
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tion* attached to the original frame bore the date 
1517. 

Painted for Santo Stefano, this attar-piece was 
in \$ 6 t transferred, with the transfer of the Domin¬ 
icans* to San Bartolommeo/ In its original blue 
and gold frame, with firrdttfi, pediment, projecting 
columns, and delicate carvings it mim have been 
one of the most rwptendent works of art in ttxi!y\ 
But in 1749 * * 1 when the church of San Bartolommeo 
was given itsatiil casting wash of ructeo architec¬ 
tural decoration, the monumental frame was handed 
over to a carpenter for the trouble of destroying ii d 
and the painting in the pediment was thrown in t> j 
boot/ The profetlr were transferred to the sacristy^ 
and the central panel was given a Louis Quime 
frame: Fortunately the carpenter, not being so 
crass a barbarian as were the sans of St. Dominic, 
saved the angel In the pediment, which now belongs 
to Signor PicrindSi of Bergamo, The prcdtlU have 
at last found a resting-place in the municipal gallery 
of Bergrtma, and the central panel still remains in its 
trivial frame in the church of Sail Bartolommeo, 

* i jtrtm in t iifii i tyu Js /YtoW, Jkttifmi tAwhium Brt m ytmastki y 
tq 3. L,p ii& T F^m *if il~ 4<4kmii]A wii a» full**,* ; "hrmgjkwm 

him; tErratri OIU4 D<pktu4 11 

1 LodUcUL di. m ™i. I., i\ 06, 

p T*Ufl» «vr. vnj, i. s p i a 6 

^LocxLtUi, if + *|/, T UlL t,, p, 11 1 flirty lr 1*41 i,o Ic a lhat it 
MPMi J, layman whfi iaaii this wfert of jjt uuScsS, ti:i IttiMtkl irlsq did 
their brFi td cJtstrtV it. The cj.^ q typicftL 
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Bergamo* San Bartolommeo, High Altajl 
Madonna and Saints. 

The Madonna enthroned, with SS. Sebastian* 
John, Stephen* Augustino. and Catherine to R. s and 
Alexander, Barbara, James, Dominic* and 

15 * 6 - 

Mark to L. Two angels^ polled in air, 
hold a crown above the Virgin* and two other angels 
I tail over a round balustrade at the Lop, decking it 
with banners, while two pi;Hi spread a carpet at the 
foot of the throne. ' he throne stands at the meet¬ 
ing of the transepts and choir of a vast church. 

Inscribed: Lavrestivs LOTVs MDXVL On 
canvas* about 5 m. b* 

Photographed by Taramelli, Bergamo, and I-otie* 
Verona, 

Mentioned by the Anmitm (edition Frkzom), 
who saw it in Santo Stefa no. Ridulfi speaks of 
it as being at San Bartolommeo. 

Th is altar-piece is full of Atvisesque dements. 
As a com position* with the figures grouped around 
the principal one. towards which their looks and 
movements con verge,—with the magnificent hypeth- 
rnl transept and deep, elaborately vaulted choir with 
figures upon it r —as a cum position, if Is in these 
respects but a variation upon At vise's Fra ri altar* 
pieces Sjrcaking merely of the extent to which 
LVie grouping Is Alviscsduc, v.-c may compare the 
competition before as with Cima's J fadamta with 
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Six Saints in the Parma Gallery ( Ko. 3001. In both* 
the Madonna looks and inclines Iter head at the 
same angle to the L. In both, she holds 0 tit her R. 
arm in protection of the group on the L,, while the 
Child, facing in the opposite direction, blesses the 
group on the R, In both, there is great variety in 
the play of the hands, and great unity of interest . 
and such fervor of feeling that most of the figures 
have their mouths open as if ejaculating, while some 
have their bodies inclined towards th- Madonna, as 
if irresistibly drawn to her. In both, therefore, the 
movement of the figures jars with the severe lines of 
the architectural setting. In Cilna, who was twenty 
years older. ihe discord between the architecture and 
the figures only begins to be fett, while Jn Lotto, in 
1516, it Jt? already strident. But the seeds of this 
discord were contained in At vise himself- He was, 
as we remember* an arduous student of perspective 
and light and shade because lie realised their value as 
factors in the impression he washed to make: and 
this impression, we also remember, was apt to he one 
appealing mare directly to oiu .enae of poetry in the 
abstract than to our delight in painting by and for 
itself, !n order to express all that be wished to 
say, he himself began to give his figure* move¬ 
ments which make their whole bodies intensely 
eloquent, but tend at the same time to put them 
uul of harmony with the lines of the architecture. 
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His pupils develop both tendencies, but, as it 
were, separately, making the architecture more and 
more magnificent, and at the same time giving 
the figures more and more movement:, unril at last, 
in the altar-piece by Lotto before us. the two ele¬ 
ments -lie so distinct that they can he thought of 
apart.—nay. gain in being thought of apart, and lose 
when they are taken too ieriousty as one composi¬ 
tion. Lotto, after completing the picture before us, 
may have felt this antagonism as clearly as we do. 
for it is a fact that to our knowledge he never again 
painted an altar-piece with an architectural setting of 
this splendid, columnar kind. 

With an architecture of the grandeur and sweep of 
the choir in this San Bartolommeo altar-piece, we 
should have had statuesque, hieratic figures, subduing 
the vast arch and making it seem like a mere frame 
to give them unity. Instead, .Lotto has given us 
saints win* arc no [anger objects of worship, as in the 
Quattrocentist Venetians* nor a parade guard and 
escort for the Madonna, as in Giorgione and the 
young Titian, but pious souls, in whose faces and 
gesture# we discern tile zeal, the fervour, the yearn¬ 
ing, the reverie, or even the sentimental ecstasy 
peculiar to the several temperaments most fre¬ 
quently occurring among the children of Holy 
Mother Church. So well has he analysed and re¬ 
created these types, so well has he made their minds 
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intelligible to us, that, do what we will, their bodies 
alia cannot be thought of as other than merely 
human ; and, being very sensitive and refined, they 
appear even more than usually frail and delicate. 
Now-, putting these frail ami delicate bodies, none 
of them six feet high, against pillars which ought to 
measure at least thirty, but only rise by a third or 
two fifths of their height above the figures, produces 
an effect of perplexity of the kind we fed in a pano¬ 
rama, That is not the worst: against the pillar* 
are placed, un one side, u sentimental St, Sebastian, 
in a wriggling attitude occurring among other Ai- 
viscschi. with his L. fool at right angles to his un, 
naturally twisted R. foot,' and on tile other side a 
lovely St, Alexander leaning, with one foot on his 
helmet, on the staff of his pennon, and looking up 
at the Madonna with eyes in which yearning and 
reverie mingle. Worst of all: the pillars are some 
distance away from the spectators, and, although the 
heads of these two saints are leaning toward us, yet 
they are almost flat against the pillars, while their 
feet are only a foot or two away. Instead of being 
in tile same plane, therefore, their bodies are really 

< cy. -Si. SdaiUin In Ylnitiagiu’t atur-pi*;* in Oil- Venice Acad- 
cuiv (Set. t'sL, No. Ijl Nothing can be jmk- untnutirr Ihan ihrae 
IKO I.> pujiU. at iht-imc »«>!«•. belunging m. (iifltrm; £f *. 

emurm,, Ivlact urJmi ihej t»nr nr rawHMn, mi you h*te an rjtie 
siUe lire ?ta! Mantegna, Kti on Hr- .-Lxr the rent l-uto. &nt }\ow 

rwy much rfuy bate in emiMft—cvttyiltitlg but the fe=lm n • 
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leaning back a distance of some ten feet. To lean 
back ten feet with bodies not measuring six and yet 
remain perpendicular sounds like a tale from After 
m f Varhirr/GFidt but is a miracle performed even 
nowadays by painters of the best standing, so that 
we must not be ton severe on Lotto. It is clear,, 
however, that has architecture and his figures do not 
stand dose examination us a connected whole. 

Against the figures themselves there is but little 
reproach to be made* They arc not* it h true, re¬ 
markably well constructed, but attention is not 
drawn to their structure one way or the other; the 
painter has arranged for a* to see nothing but the 
beautiful, expressive faces, and the fascinating, sub¬ 
tle, transparent tints. The least happy in beauty 
and expression is the Madonna herself* The Child 
is not much changed from the one in the altar- 
piece at Santa Cristina, near Treviso* St. Stephen, 
wjth his tools nf sentimental ecstasy* remind* us 
of St* Basil in the Asolo The pttffi 

spreading out a carpet before the throne are still 
Alvisc*quc, re calling the baby angels in A! vises 
Kedentone Madman and their presence and action 
are only to be explained by the fad that Lotto 
belonged to a school in which Murano-^iuardnn- 
esque tradition lingered on long after it hud 
been abandoned by the Bell Ini and their close 
followers That Lotto should haw thought of 
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putting fanciful a pedestal to the Madonna's 
throne, and of ornament Eng the balustrade with 
flags and batmens* and olive and palm branches* 
also betrays the lingering an in his mind of Murano 
Squardonesque usages. But, although the idea 
occurs to him at all because of the old usage, how 
he changes it, how indicative he make* it of his own 
spirit! Let us take the decoration of the balustrade 
alone. There are no heavy garlands and comb 
symmetrically arranged, but a Ceding such as the 
jajftnetc, and many artists of today have 1 that 
tAis will be charming here* and f/wf delightful there, 
that just such a touch of colour will add to the lyri¬ 
cal effect desired. Fancy, then, and not geometry* 
was the inspiration of Lotto as a decorator, and on 
thi* account, and because he was a person who was 
wont to project his own states of feeling into the 
Inanimate tilings about him, we can never quite tdl 
just where in hi> decoration ornament or trimming 
ends and symbolism begins. He was too ddicate 
and too tran.- an artist to have felt the division 
strongly himself* still less to let us fed it. 

Coming now lo the afchtlecturaJ setring, we can¬ 
not but acknowledge that in nr* other palming exist¬ 
ing has the choir of a church so vast, so buoyant, and 
so rhythmical been represented* This is the reward 
of all the architectural painting in which Lotto's 
precursors had been pre-eminent ; yet we may ques* 
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Cion whether Lotto himself would have attained -tuch 
grandeur if the influence of none but I its Venetian 
masters had been brought to bear upon him. The 
only architecture m painting which rivals this, and. 
as architecture merely, even surpasses it, is in the 
Sckfal of Athens, the space-feeling, arches, and vault* 
ing- of which were certainly inspired by Bramahte. 
Now* although Lotto might never have painted such 
a choir as the one before us if he had not been the 
pupil of Atvitt, I belicvci on the other hand, that 
he would never have had a conception so airy and 
vast had he not be*u to Rome an d coehc in contact* 
directly or indirectly, with the greatest space<om- 
poser the world has yet had. (And, as if to 
strengthen us in this belief, we note that in the 
spandriis he has put two medallions* one containing 
a (painted i mosaic of 5t« Mark and the other of St. 
John the Lvangdist* the hitter not only having a 
distinctly R ap line] esq uc face^ but wearing his man- 
tie over one shoulder, practice almost universal 
among the Umbrians* rare in Florence, and rarer 
still in Venice, where, after Antonio da Murano, it 
scarcely ever occurs) Hut having given us an arch 
that uplifts by its airiness. Lotto, more than half 
conscious (a* we shall later fmd him to be) of the 
value of Space-effects in determining our moods, 
has placed the angels who arc crowning the Virgin 
not directly over her (where of course they would 
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have choked the space)* but fl nv er-like and flatJje- 
likc high ;ib'r,'c. whence, as our eye suddenly looks 
down, we goc an cScct Of unexpected dieurness of 
depth, which fat the first time makes u.- fully aware 
of the vaafcicss of the choir. 

From the architecture in this San Bartolommeo 
altar-piece ivc turn naturally to the examination of 
the painting as painting, because it is peculiarly ad. 
mutable in thu execution of the choir. The purity 
of the colours and the transparency of the shadows 
arc such that through the shade of the deep dtisir we 
sec not only the deep darkness on both sides out. 
side the colonnade, but the whole depth beyond the 
choir of the long-stretching apse and the effects of 
light and shadow within it. The same transparency 
and purity characterise the rest of the painting. 
The Colouring ii dainty and gay, not 50 golden as 
in the pictures of »>[„*. but of a delicate ivory tint, 
with the pbtimi a trifle enamelled. In the vehicle, 
Hu. won; shows as little trace oi Palma as we have 
found in the composition and figures, the medium 
being as fluid as In 1512. It is noticeable, finally, 
that the brush-work of the angels on the balustrade 
is much larger than in the lower part of the pic¬ 
ture, for no other reason than that they were placed 
so much farther away from the spectator, For a 
similar reason, the brush-work is even bolder in the 
figure of the angel originally in the pediment. 
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Bergamo. Signor I'iccinelu. Angel. 

Ail ang'-=l wiili streaming yellow hair, and fluttering 
pink draperies with folds iikc the line of the iris 
flower, scejns to be fiyfflg down ward, holding in one 
band a glass globe and in the other a sceptre. 

Photographed by Tarameilt, Bergamo, and Lotxe, 
Verona. 

Bot as if to show us what technique LoLto worked 
in. when left to himself, untrammelled by a public, 
then, even mom? than now, regarding the well known 
35 the only beautiful, we have fortunately preserved 
for us the first sketches for the pruiellt of the altar- 
piece we are still engaged upon, 

Bergamo Gallery, Lochts Collection (At¬ 
tributed TO 5CI11AVONE), 

No. 32. St. Stephen Preaching, On wood. 
22 cm. h-, 31 cm. w. 

No, 33- Stephen Ex Pellet from the Syna¬ 
gogue, 22 cm. h„ 2 $ cm. w. 

No. 34. Martyrdom of STEPHEN. 22 cm. h., 
31 tra.w. 

Photographed by R. Lotze, Verona. 

That these sketches arc by Lotto is put beyond a 
doubt by the movement of the figures and the forms 
of hand. But as brush-work, and as a colour-scheme, 
they are modern, as modern as lie be mix, to whose 
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technique, indeed, they bear a striking resemblance. 
We thus see that ait artist of Lotto's age and kind 
was not unaware of certain methods employed so 
delightfully since, but that cither his own taste or 
that of his patrons forbade the employment of these 
“ modem " methods. 

It» unfavourable contrast to these spirited and sur¬ 
prisingly modem sketches stand the prtdilk finally 
executed for the San Bartolommeo altar-piece 
not ihat these axe in them selves despicable, but that 
the fluid vehicle and the blonde, brownish golden 
tone seem tame after the juicy, herb-like quality of 
the sketches. 

Bergamo, Carrara Gallery, Freoelle to Sax 
Bartolommeo Altar-Piece. 

St, Dominic raising Napo leone, the Nephew 
ok Cardinal Fossanuota. 

The Stoning or Stephen, 

The Entombment. 

On wood, each 4K cm. h,, 93 cm. w. 

Photographer! by R. Loue. Verona. 

In the first and second, the figures are not in 
proportion to each other, nor to the composition 
as a whole. The Enftmimmt |$ « ne of the most 
romantic Treatments of the subject in existence. 
The effect of Sight here recalls AI vise's Raurration 
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lit San Giovanni in liragora at Venice Just as in 
the central pane! itself we found, in contrast to the 
purely Alviscsque character of the Delia Torre por¬ 
traits, fault traces of Raphael and of Lotto's Roman 
residence in general* so in these fr^Utir we find de¬ 
ments, such as the costumes and the effects of light, 
that it would be easy to pronounce Giorgionesque, 
if we did not know that the lights are Lotto's own* 
as developed from Alvise, and that the costumes 
were the costumes of the day, for which Lotto* as we 
have already seen in the St. Vito at Kecamiti, had* 
t > say the least, no less, liking than the rest of Ills 
Korth Italian contemporaries, in the Stoning #f 
SUfkrrh however, there h one figure, an officer in 
white and purplish heliotrope, which, I believe* Lotto 
never would have painted had he not been acquainted 
with works by Giorgione. But reminders ol Raphael 
and Giorgione* faint even as we have found them in 
this San Bartolommeo ahar-piece. are scarcely to be 
met with again. From this dale, t jr6, for ten years, 
Lotto's art dCyclopes continuously* evenly* on the 
whole* and unaffected by other methods oi style or 
technique. Before vve turn to these pleasantest 
years in his career, we must briefly note three other 
pictures belonging to the transitional period, and 
consider a certain question which will interrupt us 
Jeast at this point. 

The thiee pictures are the following: 
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Bergamo, Sant'Alessandro i s Croce, Sacki^ty. 
The Trinity. 

Christy nude but for a wiist-doth, a mild, inade¬ 
quate conception (as Christs painted by psycho¬ 
logical pa inters are apt to be), floats over 
1517, arc*. * 

a landscape, the Dove hovering above him, 

aud a myatk shadow, God the Father, just discern- 
able behind The idia once grasped by our own 
minds and then transited into our own vague visual 
imagery, Is sublime, but it cannot be said chat Lotto 
has succeeded in making it artistic. In his picture 
it remains in the 14 symbolical " stage, and distinctly 
anticipates the Bolognese phantasms of a century 
later. 

On canvas. 1.70 m. h., 1:15. m. w. 

Mentioned by tSier Ancnma who saiv it In its 
original place, the church of La Trimta, Men¬ 
tioned also by Kidolfi. 

Ivory tinted and a little bard; obviously just after 
the altar-piece in San Bartolommeo. The landscape, 
although peculiarly rural for this date* yet recalls 
Alvisc, and particularly Cima a in such a picture as 
the Afad&nna with Sis Saints in the Venice 
Academy ( 5 ala IX, No. nh 

The second picture of about this date is 30 washed 
out that it is not worth dwelling upon. 
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Bergamo. Sant' Alessandro in Colonna. The 
Deposition, 

Tempera, on linen, figures under life size. 

Mentioned by the Awn into as “most touch¬ 
ing," and hy Ridulfi as “most pitiful ”j 
but modern feeling will here also find a ^ ctrca - 
sort of anticipation of the taste formed by that in¬ 
genious steam-incubator of contrition, the ** Exer¬ 
cises *' of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

The third picture is one that has suffered from 
multiple cleanings and restorations, to such an extent 
that, to any but a practised eye. It is almost un¬ 
recognisable. It is more than usually difficult, there¬ 
fore, to date it with precision, but as it has many 
traits in common with the San Bartolommeo altar- 
piece, and. at the same time, certain features that 
suggest the works of 1521, l think we may place it 
at the end of this 1 transition period, and no later, 
because it is peculiarly Atvisesquc in composition. 

London, Collection of the late Mil Henry 
Doetsch. Madonna and Saints. On wood, 
1,52 m. h„ 1.19 m. w. 

Under an arched trellis supporting a rose-tree, 
whose branches cross behind the green draped 
throne, sits the Virgin, with the naked child stand- 
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mg uncjsciy on her L. knee offering a n jst to Cath¬ 
erine. who kneds in [profile to the R, To the L. 
kneels the Magdalen, holding daintily a rose in one 
hand, and in the curved palm and fingers of the 
Other her ointment box. To ft. and L. of the Vir¬ 
gin stand St. Jerome and the Baptist. 

The composition is almost mechanically simple* 
with two storeys of saints, so lo speak, as m Alvise's 
compositions. The trellis reminds us vividly of 
Cima's earliest work, the Vicenaa altar-piece, the 
only other Venetian picture in which such a setting 
occurs. The pointing index of St. John is Alvls- 
esque, and the Magdalen's curved palm and finger 
are found m Alvi&e's Berlin ah^r-piece, and in Ron* 
signgrj's San Baolo Afadmiwt (Verona). The roses 
occurring here and frequently dsewfcfc in Lottos 
WOffe are probably a survival of the rose-garden in 
the backgrounds of Lotto's Murantse predecessors. 
Of the colouring little can now be said. Lotto being 
recognisable only in touches of red in the Magda¬ 
len's robe, and in touches of heliotrope in John's 
mantle* Elsewhere Lotto h seen most dearly in 
the C hi Id* who suggests the one in Signor PiccinelH's 
of about 1522, and has Lottos pecuhar 
car. The Madonna's R hand is identical with the 
hand of St. Catherine in the San Bartolommeo 
altar-piece . 

The question which, I said, we could best consider 
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at this point, regards the supposed tike ness between 
I-oito and Correggio, of which altogether Latto ind 
too much has been made. Cemtgio. 

If V.'c compare the San Bartolommeo picture, upon 
which we have dwelt so long, with Correggio's 
firs! Important altar-piece, the Madonna with St. 
Frauds (Dresden, No, i;oj. we cannot fail to be 
struck with certain marked resemblances between 
them. In both, the Madonna Jeans over holding out 
her R + hand in protection of the group to her R* In 
both, the figures are o>o much in movement for an 
architectonic composition, this fault being caused, in 
each case, by a desire to express great fervour and 
demonstrative feeling* In both pictures, finally, the 
pedestal of the throne h already barroqtie, and the 
St. John is represented as pointing at the Child. In 
these elements, then, the pictures resemble each 
other: but Correggio's chiaroscuro is far less con¬ 
trasted* his flesh-painting is of an altogether more 
life-like texture, and his structure js more solid* 
Let us however shut out the difference for the mo* 
ment and devote our attention to the resemblances* 
[fqw arc these to be accounted for? Correggio 
was in tiis native town, painting his picture, while 
Lotto w;^ in all probability, at San Giovanni e 
Paolo planning oyt his, and that one should have 
borrowed from the other b therefore welt nigh out 
of cite question. We have accounted, moreover, for 
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nearly everything in Lottos painting, and seen haw 
he came by each element, and that he certainly 
owed none to Correggio, who, by the way* was only 
twenty years of age in e 514, while Lotto was already 
thirty-four. la it likely, on the other hand, that 
Correggio knew Lotto and was influenced by him 
before this date? Not if our view of Lotto's resi¬ 
dence in Kottie and the Marches up to 1513 h cor¬ 
rect , Morelih it is true, conjectured that Corrcgio 
actually studied for a while In Venice, and that there 
he met Lotto, or at least studied his works.' But 
Lotto could not have had a studio of hts own at this 
time. His absence from Venice throughout 15 12 Es 
attested by the number of works of about that date 
in Recanati anti Jess: part of 1513 he certainly spent 
at Bergamo, and we have seen how probable it is 
that he visited Venice only after the spring of 1314, 
It is barely possible, of course, that Correggio was 
in Venice at this time, but I doubt whether lie 
would, even so, have made the acquaintance of a 
man who was not established there as 3 painter, but 
a mere visitor to his native town, without a home 
of his owrl T working in a monastery. That Cor¬ 
reggio might, while in Venice, have been influenced 
by Lotto's works, we cannot allow, except as the 
merest conjecture, for we have no knowledge of the 

s Marelli, Caitrtf# Ui AfMmkft* mtkJ Ih-fj i/m, p, 73: fob™* 
£?rghl±f it rtf Adifr, Jj- *9*. 
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existence of pictures other than portraits, by Lotto 
tn that town prior to 1529, the date of the Carmine 
altar-piece. Further more, although contact with 
Lotto at this date, just before painting the .\fadenna 
with St. Francis* might account for the Lotresque 
diameter of tins uUur-piccc, it would not account for 
the Lottesque traits m Correggio's earlier works: 
and there h no less logical Connection between Cor¬ 
reggio^ Mddonna with St „ Francis and Ins own 
earlier productions, than there is between the San 
Bartolommeo altar-piece and Lottos earlier works* 
But is there really anything in the Madonna with 
St. Francis that Correggio could have acquired only 
by contact with Lotto? Let us return to the resem¬ 
blance between this picture and Lottos at San Bar¬ 
tolommeo. It is true that in both the Madonna 
holds out her hand protecting!}-, but in Lotto* in 
Citna, she holds it out from her elbow, while In Cor¬ 
reggio she holds it nut from her shoulder, and her 
whole body moves, supple and graceful, with the 
movement of the arm. This movement and gesture, 
therefore, have ctily the roughest resemblance to 
Lotto and 10 Cima, whose picture (now at Parma) 
Correggio might have seen al the neighbouring 
Carpi. Hut in so far as movements rendered by 
great artists, inspiring, but not slavishly copying one 
another, can be identical, the action of Correggio's 
Madonna is t in fact. Identical with the action of 
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Mantegna? Madonna of Victory t now in the Louvre, 1 
from which picture Correggio undoubtedly took It. 
Lotto and Cmu took their action, we may be sure, 
from Alvise, who already gives the arms and hands 
considerable play in his Venice Academy Madonna 
of 14S0. and Alvise, in turn, took it from the com¬ 
mon MuranoSqUitrciont'Miue artistic activity going 
on between 1440 and 1460 at Padua, whence also 
Mantegna derived all that he had to learn from 
others. In speaking of the pedestal hung with beads 
and corals in Lotto's picture, in speaking also of the 
pttni spreading the carpet, we referred both features 
back to the Murano-Squarcioncsquc tradition still 
Comparatively vivid in the mind of Lotto, a pupil of 
Alvise, while the ficllini bad dropped it fairly early 
in their careers, so that no trace of it remains in 
tfttir pupils. Well, the bairoquc throne in Correggio 
can be referred back to the same tradition, for he 
took it from Franc la and Costa, who, in turn, derived 
It from Ercole Roberti. an artist who not only had 
himself probably studied at Padua, hut was the 

1 That itt c;in spent «nni lime in MnniUa unrtei Cotta, looking 
4t til* jutU oi Vanuatu ami .»nrlng in contact wilt J>ot&r, Ilmti. 
Irons h« prcluMy got all Tbi dutinttiy VeiiflUt eltTrttno 

ditcorenhl- m lit* WOfla, t»n, I think, l* prowl by a ii.rtjitcJ 
■nil cmiwliffl of flit pktou-. with tilt paxntinft uj Ftaitrfa, 

Coiia, Mantegna, a »4 U-kw. "fern* Comments on tiarngglo in 
RNUneion willi hi* Pit turn at Bread**,” In th* Jtrtifii Errant 
(tlouetn. U. 5 A.}, lor Apnl, t»y lint jacrtat writae, 4 **!. , M 

part with ihis tnhjoet. 
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pupil of Cosimo Tura- Now Tura hail certainly 
studied at Padua, and be may, in fact, be counted 
among the Hurano-Squarcioneschi quite as much as 
Mantegna and Bartolommeo Vivarint. At Padua 
between 1441* and 1460 all the foundet> of North 
Italian schools of painting were present, acquiring 
forms in common, m&fi/f in common, and usages in 
common. Of this common store, each took what 
he could make the greatest use of, what was 
most in harmony with his own temperament and 
native tendencies, and dropped all the rest* 
But although each dropped a good deal, and 
the Bellini took another path almost from the 
moment they ivere definitely established at Venice, 
yet such of the founders as Mantegna* Tura, and 
Bartolommea Vivarini do, to the last, continue to 
have many usages and mannerisms in common. 
This, be it noted, accounts for the fact that many nf 
the ^peculiarities" we called " Virarinesquc,' arc 
peculiar to the Vivarini and their school only as dis. 
tinct from the Bedim and their following, but are of 
not infrequent (although, compared to the Vivaria 
eschi. comparatively rare) occurrence outside of 
Venice, particularly among the Fertar a-Bologncse 
painters* It is this common inheritance of usages 
which may have made Raphael,—in hi* most rooted 
habits a descendant through Timoteo Viti* Costa 
and Francis, of Ttiia*—so intelligible and 
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adaptable to Lotto* And tt is this some common 
inheritance of habits which makes Lotto and Cor* 
persons of similar temperament, express 
themselves with such remarkable likeness. Both 
were sensitive, emotional lyrical natures, to whom 
painting was not chiefly an affair of architectonic 
composition, or structure, but a vehicle for the ex* 
presnton of feeling. The forms which their prede¬ 
cessors took from a common source it ad meanw hil e 
undergone parallel developments, so that in spite 
of their being sixty years away from the common 
origin, these forms were stiff remarkably alike in 
Raphael, Correggio, and Lotto. Besides, Lotto, 
one side of his nature being very close to Correggio' 
and wishing, like him, to express fervour, devotion, 
and even rapture, puts his figures in movement, and 
employs putti very nearly as Correggio docs, ancf 
gives a gaiety and delicacy to many of his paintings 
of dte period between 1515 and i S jO, which, because 
it is Correggio s dommmi quality, we call Correg* 
giesque. Thus far and no farther goes the restm- 
Wance between them. 

In reality too much has been made of the like¬ 
ness between Lotto and Correggio, Even Alorclli 
was £UiJty of seeing Correggio in Loito where 
he is not at at! to be found, as. for instance, in she 
Borghcse Santa where the peculiarly 

1 almesque Child* and the decoration on the pedes- 
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tai of the throne, really of the kind found mCrivelli, 
Bartolommeo Vivarini* Cima, Jacopo di Barbara 
and tUc Lombardjp 1 struck him as Correggksquc. 
Where Lotto and Correggio are not temperament* 
ally alike, the likenesses are due, .13 I have suggested, 
to a common, if distant* origin, and, as I have already 
said, Lotto is like Correggio only on one side of his 
nature, In so far as he b analytical, in so far ,is lie 
b contrite in religious expression, in m fur as he is 
a great portrait painter and even a humourist, he is 
very* different from Correggio, whom, moreover, he 
never for a moment resembles in the subtler con* 
side rat ions of technique* 

1 ttaftftEt!* in CnTtlii need nut be mentioned h si dmw envnf Ids 
entluuued Maitottizu mil ncr^e to HLtultaEc the p^ini Hut r/ P B, 

Vimrflii’ft Na|>icK alLET-ptccc ni am i Fnri tryptyiJj of 14^7 - 

Basrtnuia faeuoo* a4 Trevtso and m the Furl; Cima’i Ctr&ikttiMJi 0 / 
fAr ^"ir^fju in San oiovan m c t*su>lo. 




CHAPTER IV. 

“ THE UEROAMASK PERIOD.'* 

1518-1528. 

The ten years in Lotto's career to which we are 
now going to devote attention, were the years in 

1518-15^6 ^ ,d| * 1c was m thc fuiness oi his man¬ 
hood—when, as his works of this period 
show, he began to feel himself complete master of 
his style and to take pleasure in it. He had freed 
himself from all unsympathetic influences, and his 
own life during these years must have run smoothly 
and happily, It is probable, too, that his analytical, 
humourous, and bizarre temperament felt itself at 
home and with friends among people like theBerga- 
masks, who. if we may trust the accounts of Ban- 
ddlo ' and other contemporary writers, seem to have 
been endowed with plenty of caprice and humour, 
and to have been, at any rate, so far interested in 
tile analysts of character as to have acquired a 
reputation for it. It may also have been well for 

1 AfatrfSr. put ||* iUtjlr. 
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Lotto that lie spent the greater part of this fruitful 
period of his life among provincials, probably sym¬ 
pathetic, of whom, .1-: a native of rhe hit:(ita Ihmir- 
ante, as the subject towns soon began to call Venice, 
he is not likely to have stood in awe. Being with¬ 
out a rival, the more cultivated Bergamasks could 
scarcely have helped employing him when they 
wished to show' off their wealth in ornamenting 
churches, and their stylishness in having their por¬ 
traits done by a painter from the capital. Being 
alone, he could impose his own tastes on his public* 
as he could not have done in Venice* where there 
was a choice of painters for all kinds nf cultivated 
amateurs. Lotto, therefore, in these years expanded 
his genius in every direction, enjoying the benefits 
of perfect independence, bnt r we must also add, suf¬ 
fering from the disadvantages of not rubbing up 
against superiors, or at least equals- Many a cart 
less or archaic touch, sending to spoil work* of art 
otherwise great and remarkably modern, he might 
easily have got rid of hud they been pointed out to 
him by a competent critic. 

But even this decade cannot quite be treated as a 
unit* Only the fir.^t five years of it seem to have 
been spent constancy at Bergamo. In December, 
TJ2J, we find Lotto in Venice, apparently estab¬ 
lished and receiving commEsrions, But that he must 
have spent most of the year 1524 in or near Bergamo 
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is atiesttrd by frescoes, and also by documents of 
this daicr The iatnc documents speaJc of him 
being still at Bergamo on February 1525, and it 
is possible that he spent the end of this year in tile 
Marches, his presence at jesi. in 1526. being wit¬ 
nessed to by a couple of works of considerable si^e 
&n weod\ Most of 1527, we know. Lotto spent in 
Venice, and although we have nn distinct records oF 
1528, it is probable that lie did not long absent him* 
self from Venice in that year. The object of follow¬ 
ing him in his wanderings is not only that we may 
have some notion of what; were our artist's succes¬ 
sive environments, but also that we may convince 
ourselves that up to some time in i$l 6 t Lotto could 
have spent but little time in Venice t and that he 
therefore had about ten years in which he came but 
slightly, if at all. in contact with Venetian painters 
of his own rank. Thus we are not surprised to find 
that in these years the pupil of Alvise expresses 
himself in a way which betrays his origin, and that 
he continues steadily to beat out Lite path begun 
in his first score of active yew—a path from which 
nothing yet has made him seriously turn away. 
Perhaps the artist who was continuing and develops 
ing the Bdlmesque and Giorgioite^que tradition, as 
Lotto was continuing the Manuuse and AJvlsesquc, 
perhaps Titian* who in this same decade was advan¬ 
cing from one triumph to another, would have 
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changed Lotto's course, but liappiiy Lotto did 
not come in contact with him untii the end of 
this period, and then he was already forty-eight 
years old, and, as we shall see in our next chapter, 
no longer capable of being radically influenced. 

Meanwhile we shall turn to his works of l$r8- 
[52S?, examining each, and determining, when pos¬ 
sible, its precise date, or at any rate marshalling it 
in line with its fellows. We can afford to be brief, 
now that wt have settled Lotto s descent and have 
become fairly well acquainted with his diaracter and 
qualities, and fortunately we have no misleading 
traditions for this period, and no unintelligent criti¬ 
cisms to clear out of the way, \V e can be at! the 
briefer, too, because a number of the pictures we 
are now going to consider vviil be touched on again 
in the closing chapter of this book, w hen we Come 
to define the impression Lotto has finally left upon 
our minds. Here, therefore, we shall at times limit 
ourselves to questions of morphology, technique, 
and date. 


The work with which this series opens is one Lhat. 
until two years ago. did not bear Lotto's name, hut 
was catalogued as by att unknown North ^ 

Italiau master " who without doubt had 
known Leonardo da Vinci and Correggio." It is a 
work, therefore, in which the Venetian character, 
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that is to say, the character of the followers of 
Bellini and Giorgione, was not recognised, and. as 
we know, for a good reason, its author having 
had little, if any, connection with the school which, 
when every Other Venetian school had been forgot- 
ten. came to be considered as synonymous with 
“ Venetian " in general. Its subtle treatment: of 
tight and shadow, its delicate, refined colouring, a 
certain sweetness in the mouth of the Madonna and 
softness in her eyelids—all characteristic of Lotto 
as we know him already, or presently shall know 
him—suggested Leonardo and Correggio, Signor 
Friz rein i, however, had already recognised it as a 
Lotto in 1889* hut this attribution probably would 
not have received the official seal if Mr. Charles 
Locser lud not >ince then, in the autumn of (891, 
discovered the signature and date: 

Dresden, No. 194A. Madonna and Child with 
Infant St. John. 

The Madonna, in a lilac dress and blue mantle, 
sits in front of a red curtain looking at the Child in 
her lap, who embraces the infant John, To the 
L. over a parapet \ = seen a landscape with low hills 
in the distance and a river in the foreground. 

Inscribed in script on the parapet: Laurcntius 
Lotus ijtS. 

On wood, 32 cm. h., 39 cm. w. 
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Photographed by Braun tinder name of Vincenzo 
Tamagni. and also by R. Tammc, Dresden. 

The composition recalls Mr, Looser*s AK'ise.with 
tile difference that in the one ire have for a back¬ 
ground a wall and a view through a window, and 
in the other a curtain and the open air. with the ad¬ 
dition, moreover, in the Lotto, of the infant Jolm. 
The motif of the two holy children embracing each 
other is. i believe, not to bt found in any work ear¬ 
lier than 15 iS executed by a purely Venetian painter, 
and it is not at all improbable that Lotto took it 
from some Milanese Leonardcsque painting seen by 
him at Bergamo itself, or in the closely neighbour¬ 
ing- Milan, Such a motif could not have helped 
appealing to him. taking, ns we shall sec, the in¬ 
terest that be did in child-life, but the mere fact 
that he adopted it does not of course affect the es¬ 
sentia! diameter of his art. Both the children, for 
instance, remain the chubby, pug-nosed putti that 
we found in A 1 vise's Redcntore Modmina, and the 
Girist child lies across his mother’s lap in a way that 
vividly recalls Mr. Letter’s Aivise. The Madonna 
herself, more tvinning even than beautiful,—a type, 
by the way, which occurs again ,uid again in Lotto’s 
works during the next twenty years— is anticipated 
by ALvise's St. Giustina <hi Horromn. Like her, 
she has a peculiarly graceful and refined face on a 
disproportionately large and badly articulated torso. 
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The softness of her lids, the sweetnesrof her mouth, 
and the daintiness of her silken hair remind us 
equally of the St. Giustina, Of Alvise we arc still 
further reminded by the landscape, and by thfc long 
thick fingers of the Madonna's R, luind. 

But analysing a work of art into its elements and 
shewing how the author came by them, doe? not 
account for its quality anti value. All the formal 
elements become in the author's temperament fused 
into something which is very different from the 
rough materials; and in this Mmttmna, although 
much of it. much even of the sentiment, was an- 
tidpALvd by Alvise, we feel the contact, through 
its gay. lilac colouring, through the grace and 
daintiness of the Madonna and the sweetness of 
the children, with a refined, gay personality, and 
feelings much like our own, in an age which we are 
too apt to think of as onir devoid of humane sentb 
menls and wholly given over to men, and women of 
only heroic passions. 

Thtrv is no picture by Lotto know-n to me that 
we can safely place between the Dresden Matfana 
1518-1521. anti llie 5iU1 Bernardino altar-piece dated 
t$2J, But w<? may be sure that he was 
not idle during these years. Documentary notices 1 

1 Amis A it f KTi*-* fmti ,tr pLtura pr * ~ti iwrmvf Ut » a mi:tr 
■ HJWwd in IdCutilli, to!. , , p, 4 &j, f, « j nttr ,,. ni]1 . 
lu M tlwl dornr. Dot bf ii* picture, bur tor each firtu 

Kpjctvitfy. 
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exist of a number of works executed at about (Jits 
time which have disappeared ; and as these notices arc 
themselves waifs that have readied us by the merest 
chance, we may feci Certain that even they represent 
scarcely a percentage of the works Lotto wa* paint¬ 
ing in these years. Five and twenty years later, 
when he was already an old man. we happen to 
know that he turned out dozens of pictures each 
year, and it is far from likely that he was less in¬ 
dustrious in this, his most vigorous period. 

[i may be asked how we are to know that he 
spent these years from 1518 to 1521 at Bergamo 
rather than dsew hen ? Our thief reason for believ¬ 
ing that they were spent in or near Bergamo ames 
from the fact that \\t have no records of him else¬ 
where at this time, and that in the works of 1521 
we find hi> style, his quality, so unchanged from 
what we found them in the Dresden Afmfawm. shat 
he could not have come in contact during the in¬ 
terval with other noted artists.; least of all could he 
have been much in Venice and have remained utterly 
untouched by Titians Ass unfa. The cause of our 
having no works of this date is probably the sim¬ 
ple one that he was painting chiefly for private 
persons, wads in private possession being much 
mure liable »o be destroyed of lost than important 
compositions for churches: such as he executed 
in 1521: 
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Bergamo, San Bernardino. Madonna and 
Saints, 

The Madonna, sitting on a partly draped high, 
pedestal, with her feet on a cushion, eloquently e»c- 
pountis the blessing of the Child standing on her R, 

tsar knee, to the bystanding saints, Anthony 
Abbot, John the Baptist, Bernardino, and 
Joseph. * In the lowest step of the pedestal, pow¬ 
dered over with roses, ati atigd crouches over a 
booh in which he » writing down the Madonna's 
Words. Two an "els floating in the air hold up a 
green curtain behind her, and two others spread it 
out into a canopy over lier head. 

Inscribed ; LLorvs MDXXl. On canvas. 3 m. h. 
2.75 m. vr. 

Photographed by Taramdli, Bergamo, and R. 

Lotxc. Verona. 

Mentioned by the Anomms, and Rtdolfi. 

Modem, and Full of feeling and movement as this 
altar-piece Is, it yet has dements which still recall 
Abuse. The Madonna's eloquent gesture, for in¬ 
stance. is only an advance On the movement of the 
Madonna in Alvise’s picture of 14S0 in the Venice 
Academy, The Baptist is pointing up at the Child 
as he always does in Avbc and his school Even 
the spreading of the curtain behind the Madonna 
wc have already—but how differentlyJ—In the 
Coronation in Alvise's Frari altar-piece. The 
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mil itfju Bernardina After-Puce. 179 

roses arc, of course* a reminiscence ol the Murano- 
Squar cion esq uc fruit and flower decOTntion, But as 
the figures and the draperies have Irom sculptural 
become supple and alive, so these roses are not 
metallic or in lacquey as in Crivdli, but moist and 
dewy as if just plucked. 

hi tvpc s although much more eloquent and 
spiritual, the Madonna b not far removed from the 
one in Dresden. The forms and the draperies show 
but little change from one picture to the other* 
Having all the purity anti transparency of the San 
Bartolommeo altar-piece, the one we are now con¬ 
sidering is more flowing and fused in colouring, and 
more dewy in the shadows. Lotto's peculiar scar¬ 
lets* light blues, and heliotrope a occur here in large 
masses for the first time- The sky, one of the finest 
in any Italian picture, could have been painted only 
with a brush as dean as; was Lotto’s at this period. 
The four angeb above are bathed in opaline shadowy 
ami startlingly foreshortened, Live one in the upper 
k. corner being as daring as any figure in Correggio. 

Faults this pictUFe has* but. Lotto once grunted* 
they are slight. For a work in which the touch b 
S'j dainty, and where there is so much movement 
and feeling, the arrangement is sriil too architectural, 
the pedestal loo massive ; and unfortunately the 
canopy and the angels supporting it make the com¬ 
position a little top-heavy. In structure* also, the 
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figures leave much to be desired, and the isnnil- 
shaped coil of drapery over the Baptist’* arm Es 
scarcely to be excused* Vet in few other pictures 
is an idea con veyed to the spectator so directly and 
through such flower4lfce Sine and colour. 

The picture to which we now turn is in many ways 
but a variation on the Last . as a composition! it 
avoids the mistakes of that one, hut it has neither 
its freshness nor its depth of feeling; 

Bergamo, Santo SpIUITQ. FOURTH Altar R- 
Madonn a and Saints, 

The Madonna with the Child sitting on her lap, Is 
enthroned on a pedestal hung with a Turkey carpet, 
with a cushion under her feet. She seems to be 
haranguing the surrounding saints, Anthony Abhor* 
Sebastian, Ambrose, and Catherine, while two nude 
baby angels hold a crown over her head, and the 
infant John, at the foot of her tlimne, sprawls on 
the ground* hugging a lamb. The sky is filled with 
a host of angels flying, dancing, and making music, 
who form a sort of rainbow under the Holy Spirit, 
which is hovering down in the form of a Dove. 

Inscribed, in script: L. Lotus. l$zi. On canvas, 
2<&7 m, h-fc 2.69 nL w* 

Photograph ed by R« Lotic* Verona. 

Mem ion cd by the Aucmtttw , and Ridolfi. 
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The Madonna, instead of leaning forward with a 
look of awe in her face, pityingly eager to persuade* 
sit* hack haughtily, talking loudly and demonstra¬ 
tively, as if Impatient and evert contemptuous of 
ordinary human understanding. Certainly Lotto 
cannot Lie accused of having produced this effect iiu 
tent tonally. He probably thought of nothing but 
avoiding a repetition of the San Bernardino Jfa&n- 
rtit, and the result is as unfortunate as the fruit of 
the mere desire for variety is apt to be. The St, 
Sebastian also is a little too fervid, almost Siicext# 
in movement, and the St- Catherine, on the other 
hand, is a trifle worldly- 1 But the composition as a 
whole is freer and belter spaced, while the choir of 
angels is without a rival m art; excepting Correggio's 
cupola .it Parma- In the episode of the infant John 
hugging the lamb ton closely for its comfort, we 
have m instance of Lotto's pleasure in child Jito* 

Jn technique thi> picture differs but little from the 
one in Sin Bernardino, and would differ even Has, if 
the latter were not ovcr-cleaned. In Santo Spirito P 
and in one or two other works of this period. Lotto 
makes considerable use of saffron yellow. Here* for 
the first time, perhaps, he outlines in a way which 
became extremely characteristic of hi* middle and 
later years, giving Im contours a sort of brownish 

* lit* Lc3ii£ ^ jxwtntiL w^niJ .ucuuni tot !1 •. ami for her looking 
nut U Use MuAviirui, hut wit uE the picture. 
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shadow, interrupted frequently by tittle spots, as if 
done with a soft brush which had stopped and 
blotted* 

In another phase so different that were the picture 
not dated we should scarcely ascribe it to the same 
year with these last two works, and, being obliged 
to give it the same date* we are left wondering at 
the artists versatility,—in another phase, we see 
Lotto in a work mentioned by Ridolfj as being in 
Casa 1 i : -i at Bergamo, and by Tassi as belonging, 
with its pendant, to G, B. Zanchi of the same town, 
but which is now in Berlin: 


Berlik, No. 325, Christ Taxing Leave of His 
Mother* 

In a vaulted Renaissance hall, opening at the back 
upon an Italian garden, Christ kneels with his hands 
Crossed on his breast before lus mother, who sinks 
fainting into the arms of John and ore of the Marys, 
while St. Anne, behind them, clasps her hands in 
silent grief. To the L. Peter and Judas,' the latter 
putting out his hands In surprise. In the foreground 
to tile R . a lady kneeling with an open missal in both 

1 In the Satrr Maffrnrnt.in^ni it h nearly Judet wlh> nhl: 

Pefet MMnpMiIe* Christ In ihiv KtM, m.l it b Jnds* <„ whom lhe 
Vitsin *Jtf daily entnuU the cere of her A, |S< viTfei! p„. 

fwmejwe* am! anting were dead* dependent thr one qfK , n ,h e 
otilef, if ii pralwhfr that ihe i.gim «rffta bn hands out was mi ended 
for Jadw. 
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her hands, and a little dog playing with llie ample 
folds of her skirt. Tassi' affirms tiiat this lady was 
Eli^abtttri Rotta, the wife of Domenico TasiL In 
the extreme foreground lie a cherry branch and an 
orange. 

Inscribed, in script: Mo.laurenttjo Lotto pictur 
tjjj. On canvas, 1,26 m- h„ 99 cm. w. 

This is an unequal picture, the bad qualities of 
which are accentuated by the retouching it has suf¬ 
fered. Perhaps nothing more wonderful as paint¬ 
ing of architecture, with subtle play of cool shadows 
and varying lights exists elsewhere In Italian art, but 
in contrast to this magnificence, painted with the 
subtlety of Vermeer van Delft, we have the mean 
looking Christ, and the meaner hiking, stumpy 
j udiis. The group of the fainting Virgin is rendered 
with great realism, the silent sorrow of the old being 
well contrasted with the more noisy grief of the 
young. Tile realism of 3 scene like this reminds us 
of a man who in many things was Lotto's fifteenth 
century parallel. Carlo Crivclll, and, as if to assure us 
that vc are not seeing Likenesses where they do not 
exist, the purely decorative cherry branch again re¬ 
minds us of CiiveLli, and the Murano-Squarcionesquc 
school, from which they both sprang. If we had the 

J Fit-', »«L f., p. 135. Tile ptmbu*. by lire way. » " Xjiivftf.' 
■I'oCLLi.iii'.ii [ttc |ri3Tt4''ALb oC T^rt *Ttml i:<j faiin^c.! L Of tlirt jiiciurc fUJ 

uacc rttAdillJ. 
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port nit alone, andthe architecture, this picture would 
be a great piece *-i gfttrt. At il is, we need only 
think away She other figures, and the loving execu¬ 
tion of the different effects of iight, tile peep into a 
bedroom al the end oi a colonnade, a frightened cat in 
a corridor, ail make us fed that t ho painter’s intention 
must have been largely to produce an effect algtnrc. 

The two following works, although not dated, can 
t be safely ascribed to the same year, be¬ 
cause the)' are nearer to the pictures of 
1521 than to those of any other date, 

Bergamo, Signer FicctsEi-u. Maijonna and 

Two Sachs 

The Madonna, her amber-brown hair entwined 
with pearls, sinks down upon two heavy cushions, 
with her feet drawn up and her head bending over 
the Child who sits back in her lap looking out of Lhc 
picture and blessing. To R. an almost nude, very 
blonde, curly-haired St." Sebastian, anti to L. St, 
Roch, leaning over with his K, hand held out, as if 
pitying and interceding for the worshippers, whom 
the arrangement of the pictures implies as being at 
some distance below, looking up at the Madonna, 
whose foreshortening is thus explained. 

Signed: L, Lotvs, On wood, fto cm. h., 1,07 
m. w. SS- ftoch and Sebastian knee-length, Photo, 
graphed by R, Lot Ac, Verona. 
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Mentioned by RidoHi as being in Santa Grata at 
Bergamo, 

In type the Madonna resembles both the one at 
Dresden and the one in Santo Spirito* but her buiEd 
and action suggest the latter only* In movement 
the Child recalls the Child in Santo Spirit o, and in 
type both the Holy Child ami the infant John In 
the same picture. The tone is excepttonally blonde, 
St. Roebis one of Lotto's icndcrest and least affected 
figures. The L. hand of the Madonna has consider¬ 
able resemblance to the L. hand in the following 
work: 

Bergamo Gallery Camara Collection. Bust 
of a Middle-aged ftToiUK* 

She Jooks straight out of the canvas. She wears a 
turban like hat, a string ol targe pearls on her hair, 
several strings ol smaller pearls around her lieck, as 
well as a chain and other jewels To the L. a moon¬ 
lit landscape. 

On wood, cm* h*, 42 cm, w. 

Photographed by R< Lotze* Verona. 

This portrait has .1 certain resemblance in features 
to EEizaboua Rotta in the Berlin picture, but thq 
difference between profile and full-face renders it diffi¬ 
cult to make sure of the identity. The eyes, rather 
genial and kind, are not in character with the mouth, 
which is a little acid and cruel. May not this be due 
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to Lotto's tendency to sec the sitter's mouth 
through his Alvisesquc habits of visualisation, and 
hid consequent tendency to draw it after the pattern 
learned under AIvise? A mouth like this may be 
a sort of compromise between the reality and the 
artist's habits of visualising and paintiny, and this 
may .recount for the fact that it is not altogether in 
harmony with the rest of the face. 

The year 1522 is represented by three dated works, 
all of the same peculiarly dainty type, in 
which the Madonna or female saints arc 
beautifully dressed, lovely women, treated in a way 
bordering on highly refined genre. The most charm¬ 
ing of the three is the following : 

Casteixo Dj Costa Di Mezzate itiL-ar Gorlago 
Station). Marriage of St. Catherine. 

Inscribed, in script: Laurents us Lotus, [522. Fig¬ 
ures haft life-size and rather more than half length. 

Mentioned by Tassi ( Fife, voU t„ p. 125) as being 
in Casa Fc/zpU, at Bergamo. 

The Madonna learn back as if she were a little 
tired, and watches the play between the Child and 
the beautiful St. Catherine. The Madonna hersdf 
1 = more beautiful Still, She has golden-broivn hair 
and soft brown eyes, and in type is half way between 
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the Madonna ni 1521, and the one in the Marriage 
of Se. Cat forint of 1523. to winch we shall come 
presently, it. Catherine wears pearls and jewels in 
her amber-brown hair, and is wreathed with laurel 
and periwinkle. The colouring is bright and clear. 

The same Madonna occurs in a picture that has 
suffered considerably and been restored in water- 
colours. but still remains pleasant; 

London, Mrs. Martin Colnaukl Madonna 
and Saints, 

The Madonna is seated against a green curtain, 
with a quiet landscape opening out to the L. p between 
St. Jerome and SL Anthony of Padua, who is dressed 
in grey and holds in his hand a long-stemmed white 
lily. 

Figures knee-length, half of life. 

But even daintier and more refined,—a Simone 
Martini or Crivelli acclimatised to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury,— must be a 5 /- Cat forme, known to me only 
through an engraving: 

St. Petes issfiuRc, Ljeucktenberg Collection. 

St. Catherine. 

The saint, wearing a jewelled crown and pearls in 
her hair, her head Inclining a little to the R- and her 
figure a little to the l,., folds her hands over her wheel. 
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which barely shows ever the parapet behind which 
she is standing. In fier R. hand she holds a p ,d m . 

branch, as slim and graceful as in AIvise's St, Gins- 
tins. 

Inscribed, in script: LauKENTIUS LOTUS, l$23. 
Half length. 

Engraved by N. Muxd in hi* work on the Ltuch- 
tenbci^ Gallery. Joseph Baer, Frankfort. 1852. 

Of »hc same year possibly is the following bust, 
remarkable at the same time for its modernity and 

isazify. ^ OT iiie ,lu mbcr of Alvisesqut traits that 
reappear in it: 

LONnoN, National Gallerv, No, M05. Por- 
TRAtT OF ntE pROTEONOTAKY Giuuano. 

A smooth-sliaven old man with a face that one 
would not be m the least surprised to see roJay 
anywhere, and least of all In England, h seen from 
the waist up between a wall hung with a green cur. 
tam and a table covered with a Turkey carpet. He 
turns slightly to the L. looking quietly out of the 
picture. To the L, on the table ties a large volume 
whidi he keeps open with both his hands. Over it. 
a Window discloses a view of a range of hflfc an a 

bw horizon. On the table lie two letters addressed 
to the Ritter, 

On canvas, 94 cm. K t^cm. w. Life size, half 
length* 
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Photographed by Morvlli, London* 

The drawing of the face is remarkably AIv-istsqiw, 
as we -see in noting the following points: The deep 
shadow between the base of the upper lad of each 
eyi: and the brow ; the high light on the ridge of 
the nose; the outlined inflation of the nostril . and 
the modelling of the face and dim. The land¬ 
scape, also, is scarcely varied from one existing 
in a work front Alviifi's autier —the at 

"Plovft det Sacco, near Padua, The L. hand T how- 
ever* is peculiar to Lotto alone, the thumb ami fore* 
finger being almost the same as in the L. hand of St. 
Rod! in Signor Pkdncllts M&dvriria* 

As a portrait. it is the quietest of all those by 
Lotto known to me P and—if I may be allowed the 
word here—the most 11 gentlemanly." 

The year 1523 is represented by two dated works 
of such widely diverse character as the Marriage &f 
Sr. Catherine in the Bergamo Gallery and 
the Brirft and BtuUgrwm at Madrid, the 
one dainty and lovely^ both in feeling and in tech* 
nique recalling the works of r and the other 
hu morn us and even ironical in conception, almost 
monochrome in colour and grey in tone* in these 
points, and in general handling, anticipating Lotto s 
Style nf !cn years [atcr. We should have liesitated 
long in a-scriblng these two pictures to the 
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J Car, mid wc are thus warned how hazardous it is to 
aiu-mnt to affix to Lotto's works dates too precise, 
although it U true that with sufficient circumspec¬ 
tion we may hope to attain to satisfactory, if 
not final, conclusions. Lotto was JJO t like Titian, 
whose development had a momentum ns constant ai 
it was, so to say, mechanical. Our painter at times 
made tcaps Forward, as if on trial experiments, into 
styles which became characteristic of him only a 
decade later, and occasionally, as we shall sec, he 
tended lo revert to ways of painting which it seemed 
as if he had already ieft behind him. 

We will now examine these two dated pictures, 
and, having examined them, see what undated warki 
can safely be classified along with them. We turn 
in the first place to: 


Bt.ko a mo Gaixekv, Carrara Collection, No. 
66 Mahwach or Sr, Cathekjnil 

The Madonna is sitting in front of a parapet hung 
with a -Turkey carpet, bending over a little to the 
R.,and holding with both hands the Child, who also 
bends over toward the devoutly kneeling St. Cathe¬ 
rine. on whose finger he pur* a r j n ^ To the R 

stand* an angel with his hand, crossed over his 
breast ■ to the L. behind the Virgin, a man of about 
forty-five, looking straight out of the picture. 
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Inscribed, En script: Lvu»£NTius LOTUS 1523. 
FolUength figures, almost life-si ec* 

Photographed by R» Lofeie. Verona, 

Seen by the A nentmQ to the house of Niccolft 
di Konglii, whose portrait, according to the same 
contemporary authority, we have hi;re* Ridolfi re¬ 
lates that the blank space above the parapet origin 
nallv contained a view of Mount Sinai so beautiful 
that, during a French occupation oi Bergamo, a 
soldier cut it out and carried it away* 

This is a picture of rare charm. Catherine s feat¬ 
ures arc not remarkably beautiful, but the Madonna 
h one of the loveliest women ever painted. 1 he 
grace of their movements, the Madonna as she loans 
forward, and Catherine as she kneels and bends 
over, is ho simple and natural that we shall scarcely 
find elsewhere In Italian art anything better* Fhey 
arc both dressed in ample robes* with a great deal of 
shining white damask silk, producing a darling 
effect. The Madonna makes so MJt pretence to 
be mure than a beautiful young woman, that she is 
even elegant, 1 1 reused—one is tempted lo *&y in tlie 
height of the fashion, without being spoiled by it* 
Sr. Catherine has pearls in her hair, and is cUd alto¬ 
gether as 4 lady of her time: her features, indeed, 
lead ns to suspect u portrait. The Child, with his 
44 gnjwii'Up ,h way of ceremoniously placing the ring 
on Catherine's ringer, is a trifle comic. 
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year, and we art thus warned how hazardous it is to. 
attempt to affix to Lotto's works date? too precise, 
although it is true that witn sufficient circumspec¬ 
tion wc may hope to attain to satisfactory, if 
not final, conclusions. Lotto was not like Titian, 
utiosc development had a momentum as constant as 
it was, so to say, mechanical. Our painter at times 
made leaps forward, as if on trial experiments, into 
styles which became characteristic of him only a 
decade later, and occasionally, as we shall see. lie 
tended to revert to ways of painting which it seemed 
as if he had already left behind him. 

We will now examine these two dated pictures, 
and, having examined them, see what undated works 
can safely be classified along with them. We turn 
in the first place to : 

Bergamo Galled, Carrara Collection, No. 
66 . Marriage or Sr. Catherine. 

The Madonna is sitting In front of a parapet hung 
with a Turkey carpet, bending over a little to the 
R.. and holding with both hands the Child, who also 
bends over toward the devoutly kneeling St. Cathe¬ 
rine, on whose finger he puts a ring. To the R. 
Stands an angel with his hands crossed over his 
breast ; to the L. behind the Virgin, a man of about 
forty-five, looking straight out of the picture. 
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Inscribed, in script: LalkkN nvs LOTUS 1 5*3- 
Full-length figures, almost Iitc-si;tc- 

Fbotogmphed by R. Lotze, V erona. 

Seen by the Afiemme in the house of Niceolo 
di Houghi. whose portrait, according to the same 
contemporary authority, we have hero. Ridoifi re¬ 
lates that the blank space above the parapet origin 
Hally contained a view of ?,11’USt Nnai so beautiful 
that, during a French occupation of Bergamo, a 
soldier cut it out and carried it away. 

'This is a picture uf rare charm- Catherine s feat¬ 
ures are not remarkably beautiful, but the Madonna 
is 0 i,c of the loveliest women ever painted. The 
grace of their movements, the Madonna as she leans 
forward, and Catherine as she kneek and bends 
over, is so simple and natural that we shall scarcely 
find elsewhere in Italian art anything better. They 
arc both dressed in ample robes, with a great deal of 
shining white damask silk, producing a daezling 
effect- The Madonna makes so little pretence to 
be more than a beautiful young woman, that site is 
even elegant, dressed—-one is tempted to say -in the 
height of the fashion, without being spoiled by it. 
St. Catherine has pearls in her hair, and is clad alto¬ 
gether as a lady of her time; her features, indeed, 
lead us to suspect a portrait, l he Child, with his 
J * grown-up “ way of ceremonious!} placing the ring 
on Catherine's finger, is a trifle comic. 
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This otherwise perfect composition is somewhat 
marred by the too obtrusive presence of NkcoL 5 di 
Roughs, who evidently insisted on being placed 
where he could be well seen r and, to make sure of 
not being overlooked, probably insisted on having 
his head painted on a larger scale than the other 
figures. Even Lotto cannot interest u-—and per¬ 
haps he did not wish to—in this stupid man. 

The colouring is perhaps a trifle too darling, the 
scarlets and Hashing whites being both too highly 
pitched for each other'* comfort. The vehicle is 
fluid and thin, as in the works 01 1521 and is. 23 * 

Of a very different technique arid colour-scale Is 
the other dated picture of this year! 

Madrid Gallery, No, 2S8, A Rridk and 
Bridegroom. 

The Bridegroom sits hack a Hitic* and the Bride 
It ans toward him, while he takes Bold ol her hand, 
upon which he is about to place a ring. At the 
same time,, Cupid, curly-haired and laurel-crowned* 
flies up behind them, and with a roguish, amused 
look at the Bridegroom, puts a laurel-wreathed yoke 
upon their necks. 

Inscribed, in script: Lotvs pictor 1523. On wood, 
71 cm. hi, S4 cm. w. Figure nearly knccdengtli* 

Photographed by Laurent. Madrid. 
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Located. in his lilustri Bergavtaseki (voL L. p. 
4O5), publishes a bill to which we have already had 
occasion to refer, made out "per mi tormso lotto a 
Miser Zantn Cjtftrfe," one of the entries of which is 
as follows: " £1 quadra dtlti ret rut i, dbe miss. Mar, 
j Hio et la spans sua eon quel Cvfidineto rispetto al 
centre far queUi habtii di at* snt ficU r adlam , . . 
£$o." There can be no doubt, of course, that this 
is the picture described. 

The scheme of colour is almost a gTey mono¬ 
chrome such as we frequently find in J.,otto ten or 
fifteen years Later But in spite of this* arul of the 
handling which is unusually large for the date, the 
drawing of Marsilio's face has much in common with 
the portrait of Agostiiio Della lone, painted, we 
remember, in tjtj. Cupid also betrays close kinship 
with the infant John in the Santo Spirito altar-piece 
of 1521. His arms, by the way, arc of an impossible 
length. 

This is perhaps the first positively humorous 
interpretation of characters and of a situation that 
we have in Italian painting, and we never again 
have it so well done. The characters arc presented 
to US as distinctly as in a modern psychological 
novel, and in otir minds no more doubt is left than 
in Cupid’s as to which of the two will be master of 
the new household, 

'Die same psycho logical spirit reveals itself in a 
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family Group in the National Gallery, but, aa if to 
convince us that Lotto was ironical only tvhen the 
characters and the situation forced it upon him, as 
they did in the Madrid couple, and that he was not. 
as certain people. looking at that picture, might he 
tempted to think, a precursor of Schopenhauer, 
always on the watch for the contrast between the 
individual's wishes and Nature's intention, we have 
in the Family Group no touch of irony, although 
possibly one determined ‘o discover 'Mhc bitterness 
of things.” might find a trace of it here also; 

London. National Gallery, No. tody, A 
Family Group. 

Near a window opening on a sea with a hilly 
coast, sit to R, and L. of a table covered with a 
Turkey carpet, a man of about forty, and his wife, a 
little vounger. On the tabic is a plate of cherries, 
from which the father has taken a couple, holding 
them just beyond the grasp of an almost 
ninlc boy of two, who is reaching out For 
them, while his sister, only twice his age, but dressed 
in as “ grown-up ” a way as her own mother, clambers 
on to the table, putting one Hand into the plate, and 
with the other taking some cherries from Iter mother’s 
hand. The man and the woman are. it is true, both 
looking out of the picture, but nevertheless the feel¬ 
ing we have la that the group before us is not, as is 
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usual in Italian family pictures, a inert* collection of 
portraits, but that it is composed of people who are 
intimately rdiitcd to cadi other, constantly acting and 
reacting one upon the other, and that it is presented 
in a way which, while giving the individuality of 
each, makes it hard to think of them except as con¬ 
ditioned, and even determined, by each others 
presence. 

Signed: L. Lotto. On canvas, 1.15 m. h,,t-40m, vr. 

Photographed by Braun, and by MoreJJi, London. 

The woman suggests the Portnii in the Carrara 
Collection at Ileigamo: the man is painted in a 
somewhat larger style, but nevertheless is close to 
the portrait of Uortglu in the Marringt of St* Coih- 
trine in the same collection. The colouring is even 
more transparent than usual, arid as modelling, the 
figure of the woman is exceptionally well done. The 
man's hands sic even clumsier and stiffer than, the 
hands of Alvlse or Cima, which they recall. 

The first two of the three pictures just described 
were executed at Bergamo, but the last may have 
been painted at Venice, where Lotto 
must, have spent some time at the end of D j e ^ I,T 
this year, seeing that on December 11 til we 
find him residing on the I 11 Spiaggla dclle Case Bruc- 
ciate," and receiving commissions,' Bui the St. Lucy 

I <*t Hup* VOB Tiehmli, ** Lctimi ia Dth in nsl, 

iL <J /tcfrtvrivm /hr A'uiuftcititrucM/t- 
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which he then undertook be dM not complete (ora 
number of years, because he must have been called 
back to Bergamo almost at: once. 

The year 1524 was one of Lolto + s fullest and 
most successful Dated works, and others that we 
have every reason to believe he executed 

I V ? A. 

at the same lime, reveal him to us not 
only in the phases which we already know; but as a 
great decorator, a* an admirable fresco painter, and 
as a profound interpreter of sacred story and 
legend. In tile works of this year we come 
perhaps at times in more naked contact with the 
mart than U advantageous to the ftrtrst: I mean 
that some of the subjects and some of the 
decorative allegories and symbols among the 
in tarsias in Santa Maria Maggiore at Bergamo axe 
50 suggestive that we do not enjoy them to the full 
for their qualities of composition and functional 
line, but lose ourselves either in the reverses they 
induce in our own minds, or in wonder as to precisely 
what were the contents of the painter 5 mind while 
he was engaged upon them. 

The work 1 shall mention first is one I have never 
ieen + but which has been enthusiastically described 
by Miiiidler/ Crowe and Cava lease lie, and Morrill 
1 place it early in this year, because it seems to be 

s Mtiiragi Lit Bmtk&m&M Oftrvnt. 
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only an enlarged replica of the Marriage of St. 
Catherine of Uic last year, without the donor, and 
with the addition of several other figures : 

Rome. Ocirinai- Marriage of St, Catherine, 
with SS. Jerome. Geokce, Sebastian, An¬ 
thony, AND Is TCHOLAS OF BahI- 

Wribcd: L. Lot 11, 1524* Life-arze figures. 

This seems to be the picture mentioned by Lotto 
in the bill published by LocatelU: n *t quodro per 
/tt eamera de mi$s. Marsifa tt net mtto la Madotta 
an eifigtieto i» brato - - £15. Data parte drita S . 
kietenittto , T £%■ - 9 - Zorsa . . £ 6 . S. Sebastiam 

amputcutdo a teem dt 5 . hitronime . . £a- ^>ala 
parte sinistra aid Catrina , - £\o> St 8 Axtvnio , . 
. , £ 6 . S. Niccolb di Barri . . £4." 

But 50 much of this year seems to have been 
devoted to fresco painting, that we may call it 
Lotto's Fresco Year, We must not expect from 
these, I hasten to say, the qualities of Floren¬ 
tine fresco, which was so great because so strictly 
subordinated, as composition, and as colour, to the 
architecture it decorated, Venetian fresco, as a 
whole, w;ls too impatient of this restraint with regard 
to colour, and as to Lotto's frescos in particular, wo 
know him too well by this time to expect of his 
eager, quick tempo —I beg to he allowed tins word, 
supposed to apply to music only— a becoming respect 
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for architecture. Bur let us now turn to the frescos, 
and first to those which are dated: 

T RESCORRE, KE.\K BKUOAMO. OEATORtO SttARtM. 


On the L. wail is the Story of St, Barbara, related 
not in distinct compositions (as, fur instance, in 
Andrea's frescoes in the Annunziata at Florence, °f 
Sodoma's at Monte Oliveto), but like a panorama 
unfolding itself continuously along the length of the 
wall, broken only in the centre by a colossal figure 
of Christ. From the fingers of His outspread hands 
stretch vine-stalks. which, along the top of the wall, 
twine into frames, each enclosing two or three half* 
length figures of male or female saints. At each 
end of the wall giants, symbolising heresies, who 
attempt to scale the vine, are hurled down from 
their ladders. At the feet of Christ are the bust 
portraits of the three donors, and over his head i? a 
nearly effaced inscription, part ci which only need 
be quoted here: "Baptists SttarHus, Ur sot in* uxer t 
Paulina sarvr, Lourtniio Leio fnngcnte itic expritni 
pro vote euro runt, anna taint is MDXXll'.' 

Toward? the choir end, the composition becomes 
more united, and it is here that Lotto is seen at his 
beat. The variety of motives, the Mima- 
* >a4 ‘ tion of the groups in the marketplace, the 
differences of class and character, the sunshine, and 
the gaiety, turn it into a scene of genre to be com- 
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pared not so much with anything else in Renaissance 
painting as with certain scenes in Goethe's /•/rust 
at E&Hont. It is interesting, by the way, to place 
such a scene beside the ceremonious gtttrt of Gentile 
Bellini and Carpaccio : we then realise what an ad* 
vatiec in the rendering of actual life Was made by 
Venetian painting in a quarter of a century- 

On the R, wall, and on part of the west wall, are 
episodes from the legend of St. Clare, with single half- 
length figures of prophets and sybils in the medal* 
lions above. Lotto has turned the scene of Clare 
taking her vow into the picture of a family at mass, 
with the female members on the R., and the male 
on the L„ all with portrait features. This forms in 
kself a complete picture, and is to be reckoned 
among the most valuable of Lotto's works. The 
officiating bishop takes us back to the bishop in the 
Borghcsc Madonna of 15°^, The little boy held 
back from plucking at his mantle is a characteristic 
touch, betraying the painters interest in children. 

The remaining part of the entrance wall is taken 
up with the Communion of the Magdalen. 

The simple wooden roof is decorated with putti 
sporting in a trellis of grape vines. 

The entire work has been carefully described by 
Dr. Gust. FHxaonl in vol. iv. of the Giarnait ih 
Erudition* Arthtica, Perugia: and at even greater 
length by Signor Pasino Located I i in a splendidly 
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illustrated work entitled, / Bipmti di Ldrtnzo iMta 
HtU 'OraUtrw Suardi l Bergamo, tSot. All the fres¬ 
coes have been photographed by T&ramelll, Bergamo. 

Tills series of frescoes,, in part mined, shows Lotto 
at his best and at hb worst* Mb weakness and 
carelessness arc almost revolting in the figure of 
Christ. On the other hand, excepting the in tarsias, 
there are few works In which his graphic talent, his 
sense of beauty, his humour* Ills tenderness* his 
power of giving the very vibration of movement, 
and catching the character of entire groups of people 
have had such free scope* He reveals himself here* 
furthermore, as an extraordinary improviser, en¬ 
dowed with an exquisite sense for decoration, not 
of the architectonic, monumental sort, but as we 
have already observed* of the more personal. Gothic* 
or Japanese kind. 

We will now enumerate Lotto's other frescoes In 
or near Bergamo which, having, in so far as place 
and subject would permit, the characteristics of 
those at Trescorre, were almost certainty executed 
in this same year. 

Not far from Trcscorre b the village of Credaro* 
the old church of which had an open chapel attached 
to it dedicated to St. George* which Lotto decor* 
ated with frescoes- Thb chapd it pleased die 
ecdesmA(iC£ uf some time later to turn into a sacristy, 
entered from the church, and for this purpose a door 
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was broken through the principal side or the original 
chapel, and the paintings on it were partly mined, 

Crk haro. San Giorgio. Sacristy. 

Vaulting: God the Father, a powerful figure 
iniscent of Michelangelo’s in the ceiling of the 
Sijttine Chapel, which Lotto could have seen white 
in Rome. 

Principal Wall: St. Joseph eloquently expounds 
the new-born Child to SS. Sebastian and Koch, while 
three shepherds look in through the shed. 1 his 
fresco is now n mere ruin, but was originally a fine 
composition. 

Rigkl Wall: St. Stephen with two saints above 
him. 

[.eft Wall: St. George, with St. Catherine 3nd 
John the Baptist above him. The Catherine, with 
her crown and jewels, must have been very beauti¬ 
ful. 

Qvtr the Entrance : The Annunciation, a mere 
ruin. 

On the Outside. Right Walls St. George and the 
Princess. St- George is nearly effaced, but hsi 
horse, better preserved, has exactly the action of 
the horse in Raphael'. Expulsion of Helimlorus in 

the Stance o l the Vatican. 

Left Wall: St George leading up his horse to 

the Princess and telling her of his victory. 
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From Llie bits still remaining—and some of them 
are curiously "well preserved—we can judge what a 
fascinating work this must have been.* 

The frescoes at San Michele in Bergamo are in a 
scarcely more happy condition : 

Bergamo, San Michele del Fozzo Bianco. 
Chapel to L. of Choir. 

Vaulting: God the Father in the midst of putti, 
distinctly Michclangclesque, as at Credaro. 

Out suit Wall: The Visitation. 

Inside Wall: The Marriage of the Virgin. 

Right Wall: The Presentation 0 f the Virgin. 

The Marriage of the Virgin, although half effaced! 
still has great beauty. The Presentation anticipates 
Tintoretto’s treatment of the same subject in Santa 
Maria dell’ Orto at Venice. All these frescoes, ex¬ 
cept the vaulting, are badly repainted. 

We have finally to mention a couple of mere 
fragments: 

Bergamo. Signor Antonio Frizzonl Two 
Angels. 

Two angcla, one seated, playing on a lute and 
looking up with a sweet, rapt expression, the oilier 


1 KiitoJfL uml Tai^- ntcnliffii 4 fttttltbtt (if olhif fcowo wUull Tkitra 
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swinging a censor; fragments from some to** of 
about this dj*tc. 

Transferred to canvas, each ?t cm. h„ 34 an- w - 

Lotto’s brush, seems to have got so much into 
the habit of aiming tor the large, rapid effects re. 
quire<J by fresco, that we find him executing in the 
same wa y a small panel which he must have painted 

in this year; 

Milan. Sigwok Fjuzzoni. Bust ok St. Cathe¬ 
rine. 

As pose and composition, this is identical with 
the one of 1523 in the Leuchtenbcrg CollecLion, but 
the features, the drawing, and the touch are dose to 
the female saints in the medallions at Tricorne. 

On wood, 33 cm. h.: *7 cm. w. A copy at 

Celana. 

We can now turn to the In tarsias: 

B6KOAMO. SANTA MARIA MAOUIORE. INTARSIAS 
of Choir Stalls. 

The qualities that attracted and repelled us in the 
frescoes at Trcstorre. we hud again in these pic¬ 
tures inlaid in wood, executed by Cap 1 ’- ^533^530. 
diferro; and. as at Trescorrc, but to a 
higher degree, the attractive <&&&» P 1 ™ 1 ' 

A great deal of our admiration is due to the 
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JntiMfsmt&n w who v to materials, ^id with means, 
50 widely differ re nt from pencil and paper, has 
been able m Faithfully to transfer Lotto's quality 
of Sine, that the eye acquainted with it recog¬ 
nises it in the better preserved intftraias almost 
as if they were Lotto's own cartoons. The most 
interesting are the principal panels, obviously the 
earliest, and executed at about this time (1524)1 
which rein^tm the St&rj &/ David, *jrtidi£k and 
Ebtafcrnts, the Crossing uf the Red Sta> and the 
Fitted* Of almost equal interest arc also some of 
the smaller panels, such as the CrtaSivn uf Man w and 
a number of the allegorical and symbolical bits of 
decoration, A Creation <?/ Em contains an Adam 
so reminiscent of Michelangelo as to leave no 
doubt that Lotto was acquainted with the ceiling 
of the Sixtsne Chapel- So full of thought and feel¬ 
ing arc a number of ihese In tarsias, and, regarded 
even as mere illustrations they are of such an order, 
that had Lotto been an engraver and scattered these 
designs through the world, instead of squandering 
them upon the church of a provincial town, it is 
likely that he would have come down to us as the 
acknowledged rival of DQrcr. Lotto, indeed, seems 
to have been not unconscious of their value, for he 
had thirty of his cartoons returned to him T and he 
treasured them up tu his last years, making special 
mention of them in his will of 1546; 
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«* 1 i qaadri del Testament* twxkbi cite fv medelli 
del Corn di Tarsia di Bergamo; ft sew fern «■ 3° 
it, turn, 26 pit celt f pe:i x* 4 gretndi " *G. Bftntpo, 

“ II Testtsdtenie di Lorenzo Lotto,' Arcftirie Venete, 

vol. xxxiv,), 

Messrs. Crowe and C aval entile quote extracts 
made from the archives of Santa Mam Maggiore 
by Dr, M. CafE, from which it appears thar Lotto 
received payments for these cartoons on May 18, 
1533. again in June, 1524* and in Febniary * 

,533, when he was still in Bergamo. It also appears 
that further payments were made him for cartoons 
qn January 27,and in August and September, 1327, 

and in June, 153 °. ^ oi diese in Vcn,cc " Fr ° m 
Tasd ^ i- t P-1*». ** know ** tlle Cartft ™ 5 
were coloured, and that Lotto got nine tire for each. 

S shall now enumerate the ititarsias, putting in a 
word of comment when necessary. The subjects 
represented arc as follows : 

The Screen: Crossing of the Red Sea; Flood; 
Judith and Hclofemes; Story of David. Each 
70 cm. h.. t .03 m. w. The coverings contain 
allegories appropriate to the fUTiJectfi* 

The C/ieir Stalls. Eads : R-. Sacrifice of Abel. L. r 
Annunciation. 

State l* Incest of Am non, 

2. Susanna and the Elders 
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3. Moses and the Tablets of the Law, 

4* Jonah and the Whale. 

5* The Brazen Serpent. 

6 . Death of Amnon* containing a figure ievfc 
dcntly suggested by the second figure on the R. 
In Giorgione's Trial &f Mbsts in the Uffial, or. it may 
be, by Carpaccio s drawing (also in the Ufnzi), from 
which Giorgione himself may have taken it. 

The above a re among the very best, and am prob¬ 
ably the first of the scries. 

7. The Family who preferred Death to eating 
Pork (from the Apocalypse)* 

8. The Queen of Sheba, One of the best, 

9 + The Vision of Elijah* A fine landscape. 

io, Jcmb killing Amas. The architecture is ex¬ 
cellent* hut 1 he figures scarcely seem to be after 
Lotto at all. 

r e. David mourning pyver Absalom. Possibly not 
Lotto's design, 

13 , Death of Absalom. 
e 3, Story of AdutopheL Rather hasty. 

[4. David chon sing Soldier** 

15, Samson and Delilah, 

i6 + Samson drinking from the Asses' Jawbone* 
ij* Samson and the Foxes, 

18- Parents of Samson offering a Sacrifice* 

19* Selling of Joseph, 

20* Sacrifice of Isaac. One of the best. 
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21: Lot and his Daughters. 

22. Sacrifice of Mdetusidek. Anticipates Lotto's 
treatment of the same subject at Loreto, painted 
thirty years later. 

23. Drunkenness of Noah. 

24. Cain and Abel. Abel, reclining, recalls 

Michelangelo. 

-5, Creation of Eve. Adam is Michelangd- 
csqtie- 

26. Temptation and Expula ion from Eden. 

37. The first Sacrifice. 

2d. Creation of Man and the World. In Lotto’s 
most profound and imaginative mood. 

29. Cain slaying Abel. 

The numerous bits of allegory and decoration 
escape description. Of all attempts known to me 
at symbolism in art. these come nearest to being 
profoundly suggestive without ceasing to be 
artistic. 

The year 1525 has no dated work to offer us, and 
there is none that we feel obliged to assign to it, ,n 
spite of the temptation to have some- 
thing to show for each year. It is to be 
supposed that in the first months of 1525 Lotto was 
busy drawing the cartoons for the intarsius. for lie 
gets a payment lor them in February. At this tunc. 
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he was still at Bergamo, but he seems to have 
gone away soon after, and, for all wc know, tor 
good. We shall find works of later date near Ber- 
gamOp and up to 1530. as we have already noted, he 
kept on supplying cartoons for the mtar^ids, thm 
proving that he continued in pleasant relations with 
the Bcrgamasks 1 : but none of these commissions 
were of a kind tliat he could not have executed in 
Venice and sent on to their destination in or near 
Bergamo. Where he passed the rest of the year 1 
we do not know* although, if wc may trust Ricci, he 
spent it in or near Recanal i. 

Ricci {Arit NdU Marcfu t voL in, p. 106) makes an 
extract front the Libri t /i Rif&riu/i?;-c Jd Murndpia 
^ Jtfmmti to the effect that on the 17th 
of J uly, I 5 - 5 j tlie monks of San Domenico 
demanded a subsidy for an altar-piece ol great price 
to be painted by Maestro Lorenzo Lotto, and that 
the Commune granted loo florins on condition that 
the altar-piece should contain the figures of the 
patrons of the city. 5 S. Flavian and Vito. Unfortu¬ 
nately. Ricci is not to be trusted, even when he is 
quoting documents, lit this instance, particularly, 
it would seem that the document in question must 

* IHcrE-tino Jut nyt ccai>c 10 mjjjuqdiin Lutt* ilur he left H, Bc- 

font loiaif, he WM £ia=mLif fit Jt *qfl. i clitam, by ihewnjr. gttfCfi 

up lo-djy an Hergamn or\\v wiih gtest rdooua. In t;^i the 

maples l'I >nr JirTnqntm» - .c-mcil ndfnc-l fc<j their ilTnf^Irte tft 
i>ulEiiler\. iii4 Hie u UeCMil that r^shtJ lh*M Jet =t be tai*ft iiu * 5 % 
the l 0 inm..uc it/df wruuEll buy it (TueL VjI, i. p, I2lh 
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have referred to the altar-piece of 1508 in which 
these saints occur, for it is not likely that another 
elaborate altar-piece containing the same saints 
would Have been required for the same church 
while the first was still in existence, Ibave referred 
to Ricci's Statement because we do as a matter of 
fact find in the Marches pictures by Lotto which 
belong to this period, and, as they arc on wood and 
fairly large, we have every reason to think that they 
were executed on the spot. One ol them is dated 
1526, but the other seems to me to precede it in 
style- Lotto may have executed the latter, an 
Aniamciati#H, in the autumn of 15 —S* begun the 

former at once, which he then would have finished 
early in the following year, dating it 1526. 

JKSI, LIBRARY (soon to be transferred to the Muni- 
cipitJh The Annunciation (originally in San 
Fla nemo). 

The subject is painted on two separate panels. 
The Madonna wears the transparent scarlet found 
frequently in Lottos Bcrgamask works. The angel 
is posed as if suddenly arrested in the midst of rapid 
downward flight- The Hesh is very blonde and the 
shadows Murilleaque. The Madonna looks some, 
what too startled, and the exaggerated movement 
of the angel almost takes one’s breath away. 

Each partcl So cm. 4* crtl - 
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Library (soon to be transferred to the Muni- 
dpio). Maijonfa AXD Saints (from San 

Franc<sco in Monte). 

The Madonna is enthroned between SS. Jerome 
and Joseph, In the lunette. St- Frauds is repre¬ 
sented as receiving the stigmata, white St- 

toi, 

Clare kneels to K. holding a mo ns trance- 

inscribed : Lavrentiys Ldtvs. MDX.XVL On 
wood, t-4? m. h,j 1.53 m. w. The lunette is con- 
siderably ruined. 

The colouring is clear and clean. The folds re¬ 
semble those in Lhe Santa Cenaersasuxt in Vienna, 
to which we shall come later. The glimpse of land¬ 
scape in the lunette, and the rosebuds and rose- 
petds scattered at the foot of the throne are 
characteristic. 

Of the same year we have another dated work, a 
portrait which recently passed from the Scrnagiotto 
Collection into the Treviso Gallery : 

Treviso, Pinacoteca, 5 ala Sernagtotto-Ce- 
rato. No. 20. Portrait of a Dominican 
Steward or Prior. 

ln^cribcd, in script: Laurentiiih Lotus 1526. On 
canvas, 77 cm. h., 67 cm. w. Half length. 

Photographed by Aiinati, Florence, 
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He b seated against a green curtain at a desk, 
making up his accounts. He looks up as if pausing 
in his calculation to think of another item. VVe have 
here a careful study of character which misses nothing 
©f the temperament of the sitter, even while repre¬ 
senting him in his monastic garb at his book-keeping. 
The execution is somewhat, but only a very little, 
harder than In the Attdrta Qdoni of t $ 3 ?- The 
drapery of the sleeves b characteristic. The hands 
are somewhat repainted, May not this have been a 
prior or steward of San Giovanni e Paolo r This is 
perhaps the portrait mentioned by Ridolfi as belong¬ 
ing to Agoatino Outgo of Treviso. 

The possibility that this Prior was known to R:d- 
olfi, and hb presence in the Vcneto in this century, 
make me think that lie was painted In or near Venice, 
and consequently that Lotto returned to Venice be¬ 
fore the end of 1526. In January' of the next year we 
find him certainly there, receiving payments for the 
Bergamo mtaralau^ 

At about this date, that is to say before the end 
of K2fx Lotto in all probability executed two por¬ 
traits which, on the whole, have more resemblance 
in morphology and technique to the Trevbo portrait 
th ?«* to any other work. As one of them has a view 
of the Venetian Moh % we may be reasonably sure 
that it was painted in Venice : 
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Berux, Gallery, No* 320- Portrait of a 
YOU NO Man. 

A young man. of about thirty, with close-cropped 
hair and short beard, wearing a cap on one 
iS^ci L|. Q f hj s head and a dark coat which shows 
the frilled white shirt Js posed against a scarlet curtain 
which is slightly drawn aside to expose a view, from 
above* of the lagoon, with Venice in the distance. 

Inscribed : L Lotus pict. On canvas, 47 cm. h. t 
59 cm . w* Half length- 

photographed by the Berliner Photographische 
GeselkdtafL 

The ear b naturalistic- The folds on the coat are 
almost the same as in the Vienna Portrait of about 
the same date- The energetic folds of the curtain 
also belong to this time* 

This portrait may be called Lotto's Homme jh 
C It has the masterly directness and simplicity 
of that great Titian, but is not so impersonal, b 
more sensitive, more intellectual—Italian of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, who belongs to 
neither of the varieties catalogued by Stendhal and 
all the other writers, with Tainc and Symoiicb at 
their head, who have copied him or each other. The 
voung man before us h neither cut-throat nor artist. 

Not later than the last in date* and possibly even 
a little earlier, is the portrait in the Museo CtvitfO at 
Milan 1 
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Milan. Mlsko Civico, Nu. 85. Portrait of a 
Youth. 

A smooth-faced you ill of eighteen or nineteen, 
bciidj over with his whole body a little to the L. 
and looks out to the R. His hair Is' cropped dose, 
and the Cap on one side of his head shades the R. 
eye. His look is a little Cruel and contemptuous, 
but his mouth is peculiarly sweet- He is seen 
against a green ground, dressed in a coat of greyish 
lilac stuff, striped with broad stripes of black, hold¬ 
ing a book with both hands. 

In composition and colour this is “ artistic," in 
the French sense of the word, and unexpected as a 
work of the Renaissance- The character is pre¬ 
sented with great clearness. 

On wood, 34 cm. h., 27 cm. w. 

Photographed by Brogi, Florence. 

I have already referred to the fact that Lotto was 
certainly in Venice in January, 1:27. The same 
source of information, the archives of 
Santa Mcilia Maggkirc at HergamOp tells 
us that he was there in August and September also* 
We may take it for granted, there fort;, that Lotto 
spent if not the whole, of the year 1527 

in Venice. His portrait of Andrea Odoni of this 
date proves that he came m contact with that 
amateur, one of the firn private ^Collectors' of 
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select works of art (not of mere price or curiosity) 
of modem Europe. At the ^mc time Lotto seems 
to have renewed his intercourse with Palma, who at 
this dote was certainly in Venice, already ili with 
the disease that in the next year was going to carry' 
him off, I infer tills renewed contact between the 
two poolers from such works of this year by Lotto 
as the Celatta Assttmfiiim, the Fonteramca Polyp- 
tyeh, and the Vienna Portrait, in all of which, in the 
m/i ufo, in the modelling, and even in the types* 
there ar^ certain unmistakable traces of Palmas in¬ 
fluence. On the other hand, PaJma + s portrait of a 
QuLftni, In the Querini-5tampalla Galley (Ssla p 
XVIiJj at Venice, painted at about this time, is 
peculiarly Lottesquc in conception. 

We wilt first devote our attention to the works 
with the slight Pitmesquc trace t 

CEkANA. XF_Ak CfU'E-IWO, PHOVIKCB OF BERGAMO. 

Assumption or the Vnum 

la a valley, enclosed by wooded hillocks, which 
frame in a view of the sea* the Apostles are gathered 
around the tomb of the Virgin, A spectacled old 
Apostle looks into the tomb* surprised to find it 
filled with roses* The Virgin soars heavenward r 
with her blue mantle fluttering in the wind. Two 
angels, dressed in pink, accompany her* and two 
pviti float under the edge of her robe* Most of 
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the Apostles reach after her, stretching out their 
aims, and leaning upon each other in their instmc, 
live endeavour to rise from the ground. 

Inscribed, in script : Laurentius Lotus, 1 ^ 7 , 
pinxit. Ou canvas, 3.36 m. h„ 1 #2 m. w. Well 
preserved for the most part, although dust has eaten 
into it in places, and here and there tiny btU have 
peeled ofi- 

Mentioned by RidotR as ^ ntolhy iodfita. 

The composition is pyramidal, the Madonna with 
her fluttering mantle forming the apex, and the 
Apostles the base. The putti complete the sides. 
The angels are close to the Gabriel in the Recantl 
Annunciation of the next year. The group to the 
L„ containing St. Paul, is tn a more vigorous style 
than usual. One Apostle has the look of Andrea 
Odoni, whose portrait Lotto painted in the some 
year. The group to the R„ anticipated, as com* 
position, in the small Assumption of the Brera (1512 
circa), has a figure which resembles the St, Sebas¬ 
tian in the altar-piece of 15 * 1 . In Santo Spirit*. 
Bergamo. One of the putti resembles the Cupid « 
the Rospigiiosi picture (152S circa), and the wooded 
hillocks recall the San Bernardino altar-piece at 
Bergamo (1521). It would be no easy matter, there¬ 
fore. to date this Assumption exactly, if the painter 
had not spared us the task. Most of the painting 
is, however, more solid than in earlier works, the 
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vehicle slower, more ;is in Palma, the lights and 
shadowy (in which Lotto's progress is constant) ate 
more advanced, and the sen-view already suggests 
the altarpicce of 1539 in the Carmine at Venice. 
The sky behind the Virgin and over the sea looks 
like the apse of some cosmic* air-built temple. 

One cannot help comparing this Assumption with 
Titian's and Correggio's. It is certainly nor so 
overwhelming as the one, nor so jubilant as the 
other, but it is far more personal than either. The 
Virgin looks too grateful for her bliss, can scarcely 
believe it as yet* and therefore cannot be rapturous 
and ecstatic. Here! as usual* Lotto, aside from his 
qualities as a painter, is in the first place an in¬ 
terpreter, 

The style of the following work leaves no doubt 
that it must be of exactly the same date. 

PONTERANICA* NEAR BERGAMO- ALTAR-PIECE IN 
SIX PARTS, 

Upper witfd/e panei* The Redeemer with the 
Blood spurting from all his wounds into a chalice at 
his feet. 1 

A\ upper panel . m The Virgin kneeling at her prL- 
dif% f, 

1 This subject ocrin In Italy, E believe, only in Venetian 4n f ftnrl, 
tficqatjug ihi> itumiua, only- ie iLiu yuun£ tiinrmitf l^llinr in the 
ftelmnal Gallery iXi* i 333^ eh CrirtEJL <ti ibe I"oUK CeUttftgft 
at Milan, and in Antonin Virzricii m San Zaci^ria at VenEee. 
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JL upper panel; Gabriel and the Dove. 

Lati'i'r midtttt jtanfl: 3 t. John the Baptist carry¬ 
ing a lamb. 

jff, l&ivtr pand • St + Paul. 

£,. Imiftrfnnfi? St* Peter* 

On the lower middte panel the inscription, partly 
effaced: L. LO - * - r;s * * , Figure 

somewhat under iife-siae* 

Peter and Paul are almoft identical with two of the 
Apostles in the Cclana Assumption^ and the manner 
of painting is practically the John the Baptist 

in attitude is like Palma's Baptise at Vienna, and 
the landscape, also, resembles the landscape in that 
picture. The vehicle in this work is much less fluid 
than is usual with Lotto at this date—laid on more 
thickly and solidly, as in Palma, 

Gabriel is the loveliest angel Lotto has left us. 
He is like the spirt! of one of those roses the art¬ 
ist loved to paint, and a reader of Shakespeare may 
be tempted to compare him with Ariel, 

The txttuttott of Lliis work is not Lotto s through¬ 
out, Perhaps the entire figure of Christ is by an 
assistant, and St. Peter's drapery b certainly by 
another hand. The pfidtUf are obviously by 
CarianL 

The modelling and the vehicle in the following 
portrait* as web as the colour scheme* are identical 
with what we have found m these last two works: 
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Vienna, Imperial Gallery, No. 27+ Portrait 
of a Han; 

A man of about thirty-five* with light brown hair, 
and short beard, leans against a table covered with 
green, holding his X. hand against hi* breast, and in 
his L* a golden claw; He stands in front of a scar* 
let curtain, and wears a flowing dark mantle. The 
pose and gesture suggest Lotto's portrait of Odom* 
It es characteristic of Lotto to make u* fed, as be 
does in ihfe splendid portrait, that we know the pre¬ 
cise measure of the sitter's pulse and just how he 
draws breath* 

On canvas, 98 cm, b. T 76 cm, w. T life-size, knee 
length. 

Photographed by Lawy, Vienna* 

I am inclined to think that the portrait of Odoni 
was painted after the above works, because the 
lights and shadows are treated more subtly. It 
contains by die way, no trace of Palma. Lotto 
must have quickly found oul after si first enthusi¬ 
astic contact with Ins old friend, that his own man¬ 
ner was too fixed to suffer rapid change, or, if 
needing change, that it c,mld mat advantageously 
change la Palma f & direction; 

Hampton Court, No. iqtk PORTRAIT OF An* 
urea OliONl. 
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He stands by a table covered with a green cloth, 
and holds .* statuette in U b hand. Other antique 
fragments surround him. 

Inscribed in script: Lavrentiys Lot vs. 1527. On 
canvas. 1.03 m, h. Y m- m,w r Life-sure, tJuvfrquar- 
ters length. 

Engraved by Cornelius Vissdier for the series 
made after the Van Rcynst pictures. 

Mentioned b> r the Awmiitw, who saw it in 1532 
at the house of Andrea Odour in Venice, and by 
Vasari, who also saw it there. 

As a portrait* this h by no means one of Lotto's 
most sympathetic, but as a work of art. it is one 
of his finest achievements* not only tor its beautiful 
tone, but for the treatment of lights and shadows- 

Except mg 3 statement to the c fleet that on 
November 20, 1528, Lotto hud not yet finished 
the picture of St, Lutj for Jcsl T we 
have no mention of him in that year. 

But between the Andrea Otfmi, executed toward 
the end* probably, of 1527* and the Carmine 
altar-piece* which once was daled 1529. Lotto 
must have painted four of his most successful 
works, all of which obviously belong to this, and not 
to the next period, but could not have been painted 
earlier than any of tlic works thus far enumerated, 
because they have certain characteristics indicating 
a decided advance upon those works. In the Santo 
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Spirito altar-piece of 1531, we already observed a 
tendency to outline in brown. In the four pictures 
now before us, ailiarp brownish outline accompanies 
a!! the shadow sides of the figures:. The draperies 
arc more billowy and vigorous in movement :if line 
than in earlier works, the structure is more solid, the 
tone constantly tending toward grey, and the brush- 
work larger. Lotto, now in his forty-eighth year, 
was, as we shall sec. far IVom exhausted. Indeed, he 
was. still advancing, still realising himself, and a feel¬ 
ing for beauty, a grace and a humour reveal them¬ 
selves in the pictures to which we now turn, which 
do not indeed surprise us, but which we have not 
before found so completely harmonised. 

Vienna, Imperial Gallery, No. Sa.vta 

Co.srv K RfiAElONE. 

The Virgin is seated under a thick-stemmed, 
spreading tree, holding the Child, who makes a ges¬ 
ture of blessing, while he touches with his other hand 
the book of the kneeling St. Catherine. Ik-hind the 
Madonna, stands an angel holding over her head a 
wreath of blossoms. To the extreme BL kneels St. 
James the Elder, A landscape with low bills 
stretches in the background. 

On canvas, 1.12 tn. h,, 1.4S m, w. 

Photographed by Lewy, Vienna. 

This is, to my knowledge, the only original work 
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by Lotto in existence composed ns i Santa Convtr* 
sazi&ui in Fatma’a fashion. The Madonna recalls in 
type the Madonna of San Betnaidino, and at the 
same time the Venus of the Rospigliosi. The 
character of St. Catherine's features, and the fact 
that they are turned, at tJie cost of dramatic unity, 
in a way to expose them, her fashionable green dress 
and jewelled cross, make it seem highly probable 
that she b a portrait. Indeed, she suggests the 
Holford Lucretia. In features the lovely, flaxen- 
haired angel resembles the one at Tonteranica, white 
his movement and drapery wc shall find matched in 
the Recanati -md Rospigltosi pictures. The light 
blue of the Virgin's robe is subtly harmonised with 
the greyish flesh tints. The lights and shadows 
playing over the figures and the land-cape are sug¬ 
gestive of coolness and breezes on a summer day. 

Recaxatt, Santa Maria Sofra MekcAXTI. 

ANNUNCIATION. 

The Madonna turns away from her firii-di/u, sur¬ 
prised and awed by the announcing angel, who lias 
alighted on the terrace just outside her bedroom. 
A green curtain hangs over her snow-white bed, and 
on the wall at the back runs along a book.Iaden shelf, 
with a white towel and night-cap hanging from it. 
A cat, frightened by the angel, bounds across the 
floor with raised tali and arched back. The angel has. 
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wnvmg flaxen hair, and weans a blue robe. He carries 
the lily in his L, band, and balds Lip his R. hand im¬ 
pressively. His bluish-green wings are not like a 
bird s, but like Psyche's. He kneels in front of a 
parapet which borders upon 3 rose garden, with a 
vim- trellis, a bower of cut ilex, a stone pine, and 
some cypresses showing clear against the pale blue 
sky. Above the garden appears God the Father, in 
pronto, w ith arms extended. 

Signed, in script : L. Lotus. On canvas, 1,62 m. 
h,, 1.14 m. iv. Well preserved. 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome, 

The Madonna would be nearly the same as the 
Vienna Madonna if she were seen in profile, and the 
angel, also, resembles the one in Vienna, but is here 
filled with the awe of his message. The billowy 
folds of the Madonna's blue robe are of the same 
character as in Vienna, Tile lights and shadows are 
treated not only with great delicacy, but with genu¬ 
ine icience. Carpaccio himself never painted a bet¬ 
ter interior than this bedroom of the Virgin. The 
vehicle is fluid and thin, with subtle qualities of tint. 
As execution, this is one of Lotto's best works, and 
,ls interpretation well, nowhere else has a painter 
of this subject ventured to portray the woman in 
the Virgin. This Annunciation,, by the way, differs 
from the rather -(rcliaic altar-piece oi 1 joj! preserved 
in the Municipio of the same town, as the Homes of 
Praxiteles differs from the rEginitan marbles, 
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Bkescia. Qauxuv Tosio, No. 54. Adoration 
of the Shepherd, 

On canvas, t.42 m. h., r.61 m. w. 

Photographed by AlinarL Florence. 

The Virgin kneels in a allied, adoring the Child* 
who lies on the edge of her dress playing with a 
Iamb held over him by one of the shepherds. The 
lamb*? head casts a cool t clear shadow on the Child's 
face. The two shepherds have portrait features, and 
their faces recall the Qd&ni of Hampton 

Court- Behind them are two angels, and behind 
the Virgin, St. Joseph, whose face stands out dark 
against the pale sky. The lights and shadows, and 
the billowy draperies, as well as the types, bring this 
work into fine with the two last described, although 
it seems to be a trifle later than either. 

This is perhaps the picture scon by Kidolfi in die 
Padti Reformat* at Treviso, lb at it came from 
Treviso a still the tradition at Brescia, 

We have finally to speak in this connection of a 
picture which* from whatever point of view we con* 
sider it. must be placed among the few most fas¬ 
cinating of Lotto^s works. Jn few others has he 
combined such beauty and such movement with 
such poetical suggestions of space and such subtle 
irony- Lotto was not the man to portray a contrast 
such as there is in this picture between the unruffled 
beauty of the Venus and the bad temper of the 
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C h astity w i tb out *om e conscious pu rpoAC. And was 
it as a mere " academy/" to bring out the greyness 
of the flesh tints, that he painted the light as just 
"beginning to break in the sky? 

Rome, Roshguosi Gallery. The Triumph of 
Chastity. 

Venus, an exquisitely'modelled nude, with stream¬ 
ing hair and a star on her head, floats over a land¬ 
scape where dawn i* just breaking, holding On her 
shoulder a casket full of toilet articles, and shielding 
Wth htr arm the little Cupid from the attack of an 
infuriated female* who t dressed in green, with an 
ermine creeping on her breast, has just broken bis 
tiny bow ajid dashed the still lighted torch out of 
his hand. The ermine indicates that this figure is 
meant to represent Chastity. (See Illustration ) 
Signed* sn script: Lavrentivs Lows. On cnn- 
vtLS 73 cm, h., L14 m. w r 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome, 

This picture must have been painted at the very 
end of the period wc have been studying, as die 
Cupid, and the outline of the profile of the Chas¬ 
tity would by themselves be taken as belonging to 
the next period. But the arm of this figure b drawn 
in the same awkward way as that of the angel in the 
Recan at i Anftfiftcm/icft, the flutter of the draperies is 
the same in both figures, coming dosc T also, to the 
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angel's draperies in the Vienna Santa Ccn:,riazurrw, 
and the tone, although richer. Is the greyish one of 
the otherworks of this year. The Venus is modelled 
in a way that vividly recalls a marble torso visible in 
Odom's portrait. 



CHAPTER V. 


MATURITY. 

1539-)$ 40 . 

Lotto was almost fifty years of age at the open¬ 
ing of the period in his career to which we are now 
going to devote our attention- " Nearly fifty years 
old,” It may be objected, * J and yet you put the rub¬ 
ric 1 Maturity T over the chapter treating of his works 
executed in the next ten yearer*' Yes, it was only 
in Lliese year;; that Lotto at last completely realised 
himself. Not that many Alvtsesque habits did not 
continue to stick to him, slid not that he ceased to 
fed the magnetism of artists greater than himself, 
but it was in these years that the man at last attained 
the full consciousness of his own power as a thinker, 
poetical interpreter, and creator In rtu works of 
Lotto's previous years do we find, as III the pictures 
now before us, sacred subjects so profoundly inter¬ 
preted. and with so distinct a touch of the sublime, 
or portraits which betray so keen art interest in the 
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human being, an analysis so searching, and a diagno¬ 
sis so complete, combined with the ideal physician s 
sympathy, and with the ideal priest's tenderness. 
Once or twice, it is true. Lotto makes us feel that, 
like the priest or the physician, he ought to have 
kept his sitter's secret under the seal of confession, 
instead of revealing it: but such a feeling disappears 
as mere petulance before our gratitude to the artist 
who opens our eyes to the existence in a time and in 
a country supposed to be wholly devoted to carnal- 
itv and carnage, of gentle, sensitive people, who 
must have had many of our own social and ethical 
ideas, and been as much revolted by the crimes hap¬ 
pening in their midst as we are by the horrors and 
scandals bursting Out frequently among ourselves. 

Regarded as composition, structure, and technique, 
the works of this period, although differing among 
themselves, hold * high level of excellence. As com¬ 
positions, there arc In art but few dramatic ones so 
successful as the Monte San tiiusto Crnn/ixwt: t and 
few which contain such sublime suggestions of space 
as the Carmine altar-piece at Venice, painted in the 
beginning, or the CingolJ altar-piece, executed at the 
end of this period. As structure, the figures in the 
better works of this decade arc built up more solidly, 
the modelling is more plastic, the draperies more 
functional. In tone, t he grey manner already noticed 
in the Vienna Satr/a CeitstrsasiOKi prevails, partlcu- 
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lariy alter tJJI, But Iij a few pici urea executed in 
1529. 1530, and 1531, works run king among Lotto's 
best, a manner Appears which could not have been 
merely the natural and inevitable consequence of 
Lotto’s previous evolution, but must have resulted 
from an attempt to adopt the technique of Titian. 
Lotto, we remember, bad thus far kept faithful to 
the thin, flowing vehicle inherited from Alvise. and 
his colour-sill tine hid been blonde nr grey. We re¬ 
member, too, that in 1514 he made an attempt to 
adopt the slower vehicle and deeper, richer, more 
fiery colouring of the Giorgioneschi, as practised by 
Palma, but that he soon gave up this technique as 
uncongenial, barely approaching it once again in 
tC2y. tn the Carmine altar-piece, however, the first 
work of the period now before us, the impost# and 
the colour scheme are again, as in the Alzano pic* 
ture, Giufgionesque, this time however not in Pal* 
ma's but in Titian’s manner. 

VVh.-.l «,:• Li tto’s relation to Titian at this timer 
We have not a word in any contemporary writer, or 
document to answer tlita question, but the Carmine 
altar-piece reveals clearly enough that Lotto, if not 
in personal rotations with Titian, had at least studied 
his pictures, and been stung by them to emula¬ 
tion. in (jifi, it will he remembered, Titian com¬ 
pleted his Assunfo, which gave him full possession 
of the place at the head of Venetian painters occu* 
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pied before: him: b)* biambcllino and GiofgioM. In 
1526. ju*t as Lotto was returning to Venice* Titian 
was finishing Ills Pesaro Madomw* Two or three 
y&as later Titian's supremacy was ratified, as it were, 
by Imperial decree. TSo painter at thi^ time could 
possibly live in Venice taking an interest in his art f 
without hearing of Titian and seeing his works. It 
is rather surprising, therefore, that Lotto should 
have been there three years before he began to 
show signs of an acquaintance with Titian^ tech¬ 
nique, and this fact may perhaps give ground for the 
inference that during Palma"s life-time Lotto did not 
make other acquaintances, and that it was only after 
Palma s death in 152S that he came in contact with 
Titian, or at least had his attention drawn to Titian $ 
works Whatever the nature of the contact* whether 
or not personal, as it scarcely could have helped being? 
its result was the Carmine altar-picce t a work in 
which the qualities of composition and line, In which 
the conception and the feeling arc to the highest 
degree characteristic of Lotto himself, but wherein 
the vehicle and the colour-scheme tend to be Titian- 
esque. The medium must have been fin so far as 
the present state of the picture permits us to judge) 
a slower one, and the colouring more what is called 
“ Venetian "—that h to*a>^ ruddier, richer, and more 
fS cr y_£hatt was usual with Lotto, In the course of 
two or three years he abandoned this colour-scheme 
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almost as completely as he had abandoned Palnu's 
after i 514, having in the mean time, however, pro¬ 
duced several masterpieces. He then returned to 
his cool grey manner 

Lotto’s debt to Titian, then, was restricted to this; 
that for a year or two he experimented, not unsuc¬ 
cessfully with Titian's colour-scheme, trying how 
well he could express himself in tones then as fash¬ 
ionable as are purples in landscape pictures nowa¬ 
days. When he became convinced that hi? own 
universe did not look a “Titian red,” he returned to 
his blues and greys. But it cannot be said that 
Lotto shows signs of having taken an idea, a concep¬ 
tion of any sort, or even the least motif, from Titian. 
In all such matters he was more than Titian’s eouaL 
inferior though he was, as Alviw in the century 
before had been inferior to Gin m belli no, in some of 
the more serious business of painting as a craft. In 
the next period we shall find Indications of another 
contact between Lotto and Titian, and wc shall then 
have occasion to study further Into the relation 
between these two painters who stood at the oppo¬ 
site poles of Venetian art. 

Lodovko Dolci. a hack writer of some talent, and 
a parasite of the log-rolling company of which Titian, 
Sansovino, and Are Lino were the chief 
partners, took occasion in bis iXutfegut on 
Painting to find fault with Lotto’s Carmine altar- 
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piece for its too fiery colouring' No 000 to-day 
would be tempted to find fault with it on this score, 
and it ts more than questionable whether such an 
objection could ever have been made in good faith* 
In all probability Doki's censure was nothing but 
an echo of Titian's fear of being outmatched, or at 
least equalled, on his own ground. Ruined as this 
altar-piece now is, we still enjoy in it the glowing reds 
and whites, and the delicate ruddy flesh tints found 
in such of Titian’s pictures as the Pesaio Madonna, 
the Louvre Entombment, or the National Gallery* 
Bacchus and Ariadne. Lotto’s picture, far from 
being too fiery, does not quite attain the glow of 
Titian’s masterpieces, hut has instead a more than 
Tittancsque subtlety in the juxtaposition and fusion 
of the colours, 

Venice, Carmine, Second Altar, L- St, 
Nicholas or BarI or Glory with other 

S A LN I if 1 

Su Nicholas of Bari, surrounded by three angels 
bearing his insignia, with St. Lucy and John 
seated on clouds to R, and L. a little bclonv him h 
floats over a wide stretch of landscape, with a view 
of the sea from inland, paths winding down to a 
port, and travellers going toward the coast. In the 
foreground to K, F St. George fights the dragon* 
while the Princess flees toward a castle* 
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0/ the signature and date there is at preseat no 
trace, but Rtdolfi says that it was signed and dated 
1529, and the style 0 1 pain ting hear* out tlm state¬ 
ment* The picture is mentioned by Vasari also. 

On canvas, 3.25 m. h. T r .36 m, w, F rounded top* 
Photographed by Anderson, Rome. 

The incomprehensible neglect In which this mas¬ 
terpiece is still left is all the more to be regretted 
because, everything considered, it seems to have 
been one of Lotto 1 * greatest achievements. In few 
other works has he created types so strong and 
beautiful* and seldom has his drawing been so firm, 
his modelling bo plastic, and his colouring so glowr¬ 
ing and harmonious. The landscape must iiave 
been one of the moat Captivating in Italian painting, 
and h even now* although it i$ coated with candle- 
grease, the sweep of its outlines* the harmony of its 
colours, and the suggest! verier of its lights make an 
unwonted appeal to the imagination. 


The work which in technique stands closest to the 

Carmine picture, is an altar-piece at Jesh for which 

Lotto received the order a$ far back as 
*S*t“*J3*' _ . PT 

December 1 1 , 1523. He was to be paid 

230 ducats for it by the Sociaii di Santa Lucia. 

It was not ready for delivery on June 4, 1537, and 

on November 20. 1528, his employers threatened 

to give the commission to another painter unless 
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Lotto made haste. On February 5, 1551, he re¬ 
ceived his last payment for this work/ judging by 
the style and technique, Lotto could not have as 
much as begun it before some time hi J an( i it 
15 probable that he finished it in 1530. 

Jesi, Library. St. Lucy before her Judges. 

On wood, 3.29 m. h., 2,24. m. w. Much darkened 
and ruined. 

Tlie treatment of light is almost the same as in 
the Carmine altar-piece. The Judges resemble the 
Pharisees in the Louvre Christ eatd the Adulteress, 
painted somewhat later. The executioners, who 
are trying to pull the saint away, are in romantic 
costume. This altar-piece, in its present state at 
any rate, is much less interesting than the predrUc 
which originally belonged to it, but are now preserved 
in the Municipio. 

Jess, Mukicipio. Story up St. Lucy. 

Three panels, each 32 cm. h„ 69 cm. w. Save for 
a little rubbing, they are well preserved. 

In the first panel— St. Lucy at the Ttmid of 
St. Agatha —four scenes are represented: 1. Lucy 
asleep on the steps of the altar] 2. Lucy ami her 


* Ser Hugo tot TgthniEi, ''LusuoLotU tit Jw Mirtlttl, ttepir- 
terinm /i.r ml. iL 
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companion hearing mass; 5. Lucy and her com¬ 
panion moving away from the altar; 4. Lucy in a 
side chapel giving alms. Tlife panel is remarkable 
for the skitful treatment of lights and shadows 
within an interior The architecture is of the pe¬ 
culiar kind found only in the Vencto, m such a 
church, for instance, as Santa Maria Formosa at 
Venice. Such small, rather stunted figures as are 
found here occur frequently in Lotto's less studied 
compositions^ particularly in the Bergamo intarstas. 

The second and third panels go together, the 
second containing St, Lucy btf&rt the Judges, 
treated in the same way as in Lhe altar-piece itself, 
and part of the last scene, concluded in the third, 
where tin- attempt as being made to dra^ her aw ay 
after the sentence has been pronounced* Light 
pairs of bullocks, harnessed to her* extend hi a long 
line, straining every muscle, but fail to move her 
from the spot. 

The tone throughout is rich and glowing, and the 
treatment of lights and shadows is very elaborate, 
almost as advanced as in Vermeer van Delft. The 
dramatic interpretation and the characteristic move¬ 
ment of each individual figure are on a level with the 
frescoes at Trescorre, and with the Bergamo in tar¬ 
sias. These ftredr/fc are delightful* not only for 
their sparkling colour and the grace of the action, 
but also for the vivid sympathy with which the 
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artist interprets the character of the heroine, who. 
like the St. Barbara at Ti'escorre, Is not a woe¬ 
begone martyr, but a sprightly lass who enjoys wit¬ 
nessing to the faith that is in her, and has the 
physical energy to remain not only firm but cheer¬ 
ful to the end* 

Another picture which Lotto painted, probably in 
the same year, equally wins our sympathy for its 
heroine. It is the Christ and th* Adulter*u t a sub¬ 
ject very popular in Venice at this time, as may be 
inferred from the fact that nut one painter left 
ft untouched. But Lotto treats it with His own 
peculiar tenderness. The droop of the bead and 
the Faltering figure of the lovely woman make it 
impossible for any but such coarse, vehement crea¬ 
tures as the Pharisees* by whom she b surrounded, 
to be harsh with hers 

Louvre, No. 1351. Christ anp the Adul¬ 
teress* 

Christ stands in the midst of the Pharisees, v. ith 
the woman on the L. 

On canvas, r .^4 m. II. 1.56 m. w. 

The Christ ts Lotto's usual type- The Aciut- 
tercss recalls the St. Lucy in the Carmine altar- 
piece* The Pharisees, although bearing a decided 
resemblance to the corpulent old men often found 
in Bonilazio, have here an intentional look of 
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coarseness and vulgarity. This type, by the way, 
also found in Titian, goes back to engravings of 
Diiier and Lucas van Leyden, then widely copied 
in Italy. The crowd stretching away into the dark¬ 
ness is painted with a skill in modelling within deep 
shadow that surpasses even the altar-piece in San 
Bartolommeo at Bergamo. There the treatment, 
though perfect of its kind, is, from a modem point 
of view, a trifle dry; here the shadow itself is treated 
atmospherically. 

It is curious to note that the painting of armour 
here is very different from what we rind in the 
pictures of Hellini's and Giorgione’s school, and wit¬ 
nesses once more to Lotto's connection with Al- 
vise Vivarini. Without the sparkle and irridesccnce 
which Titian and Rubens give to metallic surfaces. 
Lotto’s armour, less flashing, but by no means life¬ 
less, resembles that of Rembrandt and the Dutch 
masters. 

In tone and colour the Christ and the Adulteress 
stands close to the Carmine altar-piece of 1529. but 
the execution and the treatment of atmosphere 
indicate a somewhat later date. The crowd most 
vividly suggests Titian's Vienna Ecce HsmQ t painted, 

it wilt be remembered, in 1543- 

Lotto is known to have painted this subject a 
number of times. A replica, originally inferior and 
totally mined by recent restoration, still exists: 
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Loreto, Ymjozq Apostouco, Mo. Christ 
and nit Adulteress, 

On canvas, 1,05 itl h>. 1.32 m- w. 

Mentioned by Vasari, 

Three copies arc known, one in the Palazzo Spada 
at Rnint t another at Dresden* and another still 
at a dealer s In London, the last two by Flemish 
painter*. 

Two portraits* which have the characteristics of 
style and technique of the three last works, and 
must, therefore, have been executed at about the 
same time, have also their humane and delicate 
qualities of interpretation* The one probably hrst 
in date Is among Lottos most sympathetic and 
most expressive, Here, even more than in the 
Vienna Portrait, the representation ol the sitters 
physical condition makes us instantly aware of his 
men tat state: 

Rome, Viixa Borghese, No. 1S5, Portrait of 
a Man* 

On canvas t-lO m. h T| I EH. w, ; three-quarters 

length. 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome 

He rests one bond upon a tiny flower-wreathed 
skull, and presses the other to his side, as if in pain* 
Through the open window is seen a town with hills 
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beyond, and in the foreground St, George and the 
dragon, treated in the same way as in the Carmine 
alt a r-piecc. (See i 11 ust ra tion.) 


The other portrait is scarcely so sympathetic. 
One cannot help feeling, after long study of it, that 
the artist was not perfectly persuaded of Lhe lady's 
'sincerity, md that lie certainly would not have given 
her such a pose and such accessories unless she had 
demanded them : 


London Collection of Captain Holfehed. 

I'UKTRAIT OF A CaBV, 

On canvas, 95 cm, h„ f-io m, w*; three-quarters 
length. 

A copy in the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna. 

She stands between an empty cradle and a table* 
holding in her L. hand a drawing of LucretEa, to 
which she points with the other hand- On the table 
lies a piece of paper with the inscription 1 14 iVcr itffa 
impiidktx Lucntim ixamph rfrv/.‘* Her expression 
h discontented and morose- She w-cais a round 
turban of white worsted, trimmed with small white 
ribbons, and a low-cut dress of dull brownish-red 
striped with green, with puffed sleeves, A gold 
chain, from which is suspended a jewelled ornament, 
hang* over the bosom of her dress. The background 
is a grey wall lighted from the L, The pose of the 
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head suggests the M^lonna of T533 in the Lochie 
Collection at Bergamo, but the style of painting is 
more iike the works of 1539-1530* while the look 
recall3 the Si, Catherine in the Vienna Santa C&n- 
xtrsaztsttif of about 1528* As colour, this is one of 
Lotto's most dazzling pictures 

Although in technique the Halford Lutr^/ia (as 
liiis picture is sometimes called) is dose to the works 
of 3529 and tj jO, we already sec in it a departure 
from the Titiancsque fusion and glow of the Car¬ 
mine altar-piece. Just as ice found Lotto, in the 
portrait of Agostino ddla Torre, painted in 1515, in 
reaction against Palma, more than usually Alvisesque 
in tone and vehicle, so, in the Holford picture, we 
have ,1 flush tone almn ; ^ reverting Lo Alvise, as if, in 
the effort to react against Titian* the iwtist had had 
to draw back violently and hold on tight for a mo¬ 
ment to his oldest* most deeply rooted habits. 

In a work executed perhaps immediately after 
tile Lucrum, in another ahar-pkee at JesL the 
reaction is complete, and Lotto has re- 
turned to lus own grey manner which 
has, how eve r f itself undergone a change, emerging 
firmer md broader, a little turbid, and without Lhc 
delicacy and freshness Q f *udi a work 4S the Vienna 
StittZ j Ot*ttfrr$a$tfnu w which, although executed when 
the artist was forty-eight years old, does nevertheless 
produce the impression of having been painted by 
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a young man. But this larger, less transparent tech¬ 
nique, goes well with the firmer hold upon life that 
Lotto betrays in the Jest altar-piece, and with its 
greater seriousness: 

Jesi, Libkari\ Visitation* with Anot^ccation 
in Lunette, (Originally in San Francesco in 
Monte.) 

The Madonna, followed by two companions, ad¬ 
vances with a graceful affectionate gesture* bending 
over and clasping St + Elizabeths R + hand in both of 
hery. Zacchnriah appears in the doorway to L. 
The ground is strewn with roses. I n the lunette the 
Madonna kneels to R. beside a heavily draped bed, 
while the beautiful, light-haired angel enters to L. 

Inscribed, in script: L. Lotus 1530. On canvas, 
Visitation, 1.54 m. h*, t.j2 itl w. ; lunette, 1.03 
m. b. 

In both pictures the Madonna is dressed entirely 
in garments of Lottos characteristic light blue, which 
fall in billowy folds, such as are found in the pictures 
of 1528. tn the Aftmt^mtwn her expression and 
pose are eloquent to the highest degree. The tone 
of the entire work is grey and cool, and the wood¬ 
work of the interior is done with a neatness that 
rivals Catena in his National Gallery picture repre¬ 
senting St, Jerome in his study. The brush-work is 
of a larger, firmer stroke than in any of Lotto's pre- 
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ceding works, and the outlines are done as if with a 
soft brush which had occasionally stopped anti 
blotted. 

In a work of tile next pear, we note that Lotto 
still oscillates between his grey manner, as we just 
found it at Jed, and the Titianesque ^ 

colour-scheme of the Carmine altar-piece, 
as if, after ail, he did not find it easy to wholly give 
up the latter. But the stroke of the brush in the 
Crucifixion to which we are going to turn, is of mas¬ 
terly firmness and breadth, surpassing not. merely 
all that Lotto himself had ever accomplished be¬ 
fore, but even Titian’s achievements up to this date. 
If it were as great in the structure of the single 
figure as it b in conception and execution, it would, 
as a work of art, rival Titian's greatest master¬ 
pieces : 

Monte San Giusto , 1 Santa Maria, Cruci¬ 
fixion. 

Signature illegible, but date decipherable, J| 1 5 3 1 - " 
On canvas, in original frame \one of the tme^t now 
existing). Not repainted, but a little darkened. 
Figures in the foreground life size. 

This altar-piece divides itself distinctly into two 
groups—-into Foreground and Middle Distance, 


1 Maixe Son tlimw » mftw mite* from Ltm -.ran on Mmonfi*— 
Mgate Sim GiliU'i an ill- railwAy frum PiMTOC i ritumurm La Fibritno, 
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The foreground is almost a complete picture by 
itself, of splendid dramatic effect. The Virgin, 
partly supported by one of the Man's, faints into 
the arms, of St. John, To the R.„ the Magdalen, 
with streaming flaxen hair, expresses her grief in 
frantic gestures. In front of her kneels another 
Mary, in profile, with her eyes turned to the Cross, 
while she holds the arm of the fainting Madonna. 
John (one of the finest heads ever painted), turns 
abruptly to look at the donor, NiccolA Bonafedo, 
Bishop of Chiusi and General of the Church, who 
kneels to the extreme L. Beside the bishop, an 
angel with arms eloquently outstretched, explains 
the scene. 

In the middle distance rise three tall crosses. The 
upper part of the picture is veiled in clouds, while 
the small figures at the foot of the cross stand out 
clearly against the pale, green sky. Horsemen sur¬ 
round the scene on each side, one 011 the R. bearing 
a yellow standard, while the one next to him lias his 
arm around the thief’s cross. Two robust lancers 
stand at the Foot oT the middle cross, and, beyond 
them, men are seen hurrying down the hill. At the 
foot of the cross to the left, Xicudemus, on a white 
horse, starts back, letting fail his lance. Several 
soldiers surround him, pointing up, and gesticulat¬ 
ing. The white draperies of the crucified figures 
stream out against the clouds. 
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Nothing can be simpler or more free from entan¬ 
glement, dearer or grander in action* than rs this 
'.mlire picture. Rarely, if ever, has the Crucifixion 
been treated so much in the spirit of a Greek 
tragedy* To an even heightened sense of beauty, 
Lotto adds here a mastery of construction such as 
we have never found in him before. The vigour of 
the execution is so great that we are reminded of 
Paul Veronese's firm stroke in his Santa Giuitina 
altar-piece at Padua* The colouring, it is true, has 
darkened a little throughout, but Is still glowing. 
Indeed, all in at I, this CrtiLzJixia/i may be regarded 
as Lotto's, most important work, being the largest in 
scope, the most dramatic in rendering, and of the 
greatest force/ 

In another work of 153 r. we find a technique and 
scheme of colour recalling, it is true, the Monte San 
Gills to Cruiifixum t but greyer and less powerful: 

BKftt.tNj No* 323, St. Sebastian and St. Omis^ 
tofheRh (Two canvasses framed together*) 

R* f St, Christopher wading through the sea, bear¬ 
ing the Christ Child an hh shoulder. 

Inscribed: L. Lolo. 1531. 

L*« St. Sebastian, with his R. hand fastened over his 

p A Vtrkd copy <sf ihr j-ronp uf the ^tiLi John, probably 

tiy Ueccarniu, in StfftftbtE[£ guJlcfy. 
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head to the branch of 3. tree—a soft %urc of almost 
feminine beauty, wearing 3 waist-cloth of 

153^ ■ 

Striped India silk, which trails an the 
ground. Background of sea and rocks. 

Signed: L. Lola, Each picture t.39 m, h„ 55 
cm. w. 

Photographed by Hanfstangl, Munich. 

Lotto seems to have enjoyed the contrast of the 
Herculean St, Christopher with the feminine St, 
Sebastian, and he carried out the contrast in the 
technique. Tile St. Sebastian has the qualities of 
the works of 1528. even to the sharp outlines of the 
shadow sides of the torso and limbs, white the St. 
Christopher is painted with a larger stroke, and his 
face has the spotty outlines of the ZaecaWah in the 
Jt-si Visitation. Sebastian's R. thumb, by the way, 
is exactly like the thumb in the Hoi ford Lueritiu, 
the first phalanx much thinner than the second. 
The big toes have to an exaggerated degree the 
Alvisesquc mannerism of being shorter than the 
others. 

No dated work of 1332 is known to me, and ! 
know none which can be assigned with certainty to 
this particular year. But we have a notice 
regarding Lotto at this time of greater 
value to us. at this point, than an ordinary picture, 
A document In the Treviso archives, dated August 
29* 1 Sj’i informs us that Lotto was then living at 
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Venice. 1 Tins notice is of such value, because, aside 
from a word in the documents concerning the Ber¬ 
gamo iiuimiin, to the effect that Lotto was in 
Venice in June, 1530, it is the only positive knowl¬ 
edge we have of his whereabouts during this period. 
In default, however, of any proof to the contrary— 
his works of 1530 and 1531 at Monte San Giusto 
and jest being on canvas, and therefore as likely to 
have been executed in Venice as on the spot—and 
considering that the only two notices which we do 
have speak of him as being in Venice, we can take 
it for granted that he spent most o! the decade 
between 1530 and (540 in or near Venice, leaving 
this region, if at all, for only short intervals. 

This is the decade, it w ill be remembered, in which, 
thanks to the unsettled state of the rest of the 
peninsula, Italy's intellectual and spiritual activities 
chose Venice as a centre, making it for 3 time the 
gathering place of all the deeper and mare sincere 
Italian thinkers. And, what was even more foreign 
to Venice than being an intellectual capital, it be¬ 
came during this decade the religious capital as 
well. Many of the people who had been touched 
by Lutheran teachings, and many others who were 
soon going to be their persecutors, were now at 
Venice, discussing articles of faith, planning reforms 

< Set {ji, dfli' Ankivia JVV/artfir dt T/rtrJi*, 

A rcMviw Frucfa i, Tui, xxiui. 
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for the Church both from within and from without. 
That Lotto came in contact with any of these 
thoughtful, religious people. we have no way of 
proving by documents, but, considering what Lotto 
was himsclfj how personally he took his religion, 
how he loved to ponder over things, and how pro¬ 
foundly he could interpret Scripture, we can scarcely 
have a doubt on the subject. Moreover* ids Cingoli 
altar-piece, 5.0 which we shall come u>on, gives as 
clear proof of contact between Lotto and the reli¬ 
gious reformers as the Carmine altar-piece proved 
his contact with Titian. (Only where the question 
is one of technique and cubursdicmc, the demon¬ 
stration is much easier) What was Lotto's own 
state of mind regarding life and religion, we already 
know from the works we have thus far examined. 
As he grew older, bis serious tendencies would 
under all circumstances have become Intensified ; 
but he might have met on the one hand with oppo¬ 
sition, on the other with encouragement, and the 
effect would have been noticeable in his life and in 
his art, Mow ail the pictures that we still have 
to examine, and all the document^ which, by the 
way, become more copious h reveal Lotto in his last 
thirty years to have been not only as religious* as 
brooding, and as profound .is we should have ex* 
petted, but much more* as if he had in the mean¬ 
time been in the company of people who had drawn 
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out and fostered in him these very qualities. Such 
people, we know, he could find then in plenty in 
Venice, .md as «c know something about them, wc 
can the easier imagine the atmosphere Lotto was 
living in a: this time. 

Turning notv once more to his WOtksr Wt are 
first of all greeted by one of great 
charm, dated 1533, in technical charac¬ 
teristics not far removed from the pictures of 1531 r 

Bergamo Gallery, Lochis Collection, Mo, 1S5. 
Holy Family with St. Catherine. 

The duld asleep on a parapet within an ar¬ 
bour which opens out on a view of a broad river 
winding to the sea. Joseph lifts up the coverlet 
from the sleeping infant to show him to Catherine, 
who kneels to R„ and the Madonna, looking up 
from her book, hushes them with a gesture of her 
hand, 

Inscribed* in script: Lavrcntivs Lot vs *533’ 

On canvas* Si cm, h + * I-15 m * w - 

Photographed by Taramelli, Bergamo* and by 
Lotse, Verona. 

T 3 ie Virgin and Catherine, as types* might have 
occurred in Lotto's pictures of an earlier date, but 
the peculiarly eager look of this saint* the brown 
outlines, and Che genera! execution, indicate the 
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exact epoch. The landscape is covered with a soft 
luj.c. and the effects of light are full of poetical 
suggest ion. 

Probably of the sime date is a portrait at Berlin, 
of a youngish man, soft-eyed, soft-voiced, and unas- 

*533 i?h scrt ' ve ' yct not weak nor irresolute, but 
with a quiet look of intelligence ami even 
of humour in his face : 

Berllv, No. tS3, Bust of a Young Man. 

He seems to be about thirty years old. He has a 
short black beard, and leans his head a little to the 
Tv He wears a black cap. a black coat, and a double, 
tipped white collar, and ts seen against a green cur- 
tain. The outlines are as in the Lochia Holy Family, 
The ear Is naturalistic. 

On canvas, 47 cm. h. f 3S cm. w. 

An almost effaced portrait in Rome was perhaps 
also painted in the same year, at any rate no later r 


Rome, CafitoIjne Gallery. Sala II. No. 74, 
Young Man with Musket. 

Attributed to Giorgione, but obviously by Lotto, 
and already recognised as such by MoreJli, 

The year 1534 is represented by a dated work in 
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the Uffki. of unequ.il quality painted, perhaps, in a 

moment of peculiar tension ; for it dis- 

t - 1534 - 

plays a great nervousness 01 movement, 

and an exaggerated expressiveness and eagerness in 

the faces, while at the same time the drawing Is very 

loose—one might add, as scrawl y as rite trembling 

hand of a man writing under unusual excitement: 

Florence* UFFm* No. 375* Madonna and 
Saints, 

St. Anne is Stated on a cushion with the Virgin 
reclining between her knees and holding againsl her 
cheek the naked Child, who draws back as if a little 
frightened by the too eager look of St Joachim, 
who stands on a lower level So L, Behind Joachim 
appears St. Jerome with Ins cardinal^ hat swinging 
over his bare should on St, Jerome is of the type of 
the Joseph in the Lochia M€tdonHa at Bergamo, but 
a little older. 

Inscribed, in script; Lorenzo Loto 1534, On 
canvas, 65 cm. h. p S2 cm* w. 

Photographed by Brogi, Florence. 

The St. Joachim. She best part of the Uffizi pic* 
tore, so closely resembles* not only in type but in 
technique* the St. Rocli in the following work* that 
we cannot hesitate to ascribe it to the same year: 
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Loreto, Palazzo Atostolico, No. 30. SS. 
Sebastian, Roch, axd Christopher,. 

A slightly varied replica of the Her!in Saints of 
* 531 . With the addition of St. Roch. The pant St. 
Christopher wades ankle deep in a broad gulf. To 
the R. Stands St, Sebastian, identical with the St, 
Sebastian in Berlin, except that the waist-cloth here 
is white. To the L. stands St. Roch, leaning on his 
staff. Water and landscape background. 

Signed : Lavrenti! Loti pic tons opus. On Can¬ 
vas. 2, *9 m. h„ 2.32 m. w. 

The treatment here is considerably larger than in 
the Berlin picture. The St. Roch has a peculiarly 
sensitive and wistful face. 


In 1535 I.otto agreed to decorate in fresco the 
chapel of the Palazzo Publico at jesi, but as noth- 
' n ff came of Jt, 1 we may doubt whether 
Lotto actually left Venice at this time, or, 
granting that he did, whether he stayed in the 
Marches for any length of time: although it is true, 
on the other hand, that Ids presence there for a 
while might help to account for replicas of works 
of about this date existing at Loreto, Two such 
we have already noted, and we have to note still 
“ fwo Huge vol TsetiiiilS, "Lotto in fai Murkcs," 
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another 1 this time, of a picture now in the Louvre, 
painted not earlier than I 5 33 «■ ailfl scarcely later 
than the next dated work, the Cingoti altar-piece of 
1539. Turning first to the original: 

Paris, Louvbe» So, 1351. The Recognition of 
the Holy Child. 

On a flowered meadow in a forest, under the 
shade of secular trees, the Holy Child lies naked on 
a white clcth p stretching out his arms to 
the sturdy little St. John, who points him 1 ^ 37 * ? 
out to the Virgin. She sits dose by, half redim ng, 
and throws up her hands. looking at the Child as If 
she had never before realised his nature. To the 
L., and, as usual, a little out of the composition. St. 
Joseph rises from his knees to look at the Child* 
On the R. St. Elizabeth bends eagerly over Him, 
and behind her St. Joachim, also rising up to look# 
puts out his hand in wonder. Behind the little St* 
John, three angels in white wfth pearly, iridescent 
wings crossing, crowd forward also to pay homage 
to the Child. 

On canvas, 1.30 m. h„ 2 AJ m- w* 

Photographed by Braun. 

1 Thi*. fce*ersr, Ltfito tuagght wilh ItiJH when ti* finally miM 
ft! Loreto. On kftvigie Venice in 154'! Le I*fl 3s wtlh Saaiorrino, »ha 
soon it after him* L*Uci valued inn is ducal i, C/,. jY^ju 
AVtiifJ Mit£Kj v March-April, P. GliimiflL M Lotto ncHe 

MflJCtl*/* 
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-Vs may be inferred, even from the bald description 
just given, this is a picture remarkahie for its motif, 
and for its dramatic unity. The meaning of the 
artist is unmistakable. It was to represent the rec¬ 
ognition of the divine character of the Christ Child 
by the human beings in the midit of whom he was 
bom. 1 need scarcely say that this motif, although 
it was at times vaguely approached by Italian paint¬ 
ers, particularly by Leonardo in the Virgin of tlu 
Rocks, was never treated with such obvious inten¬ 
tion, and with so much reding, such solemnity, and 
such pathos as here. In a work like this Lotto 
Comes, perhaps, as dose as an Italian could come to 
the lowliness, pathos, and solemnity of Rembrandt's 
pictures of scenes from the Gospels, 

Considered as technique, also, there is something 
almost Rcmbraiidtesque in the brush-work of this 
picture and in the treatment of the light and shade, 
with the highest light in the centre almost veiling 
the angels. Rut the tone, as a whole, is a bluish 
grey, such as we shall presently find in the Cingoli 
picture, and in type the Madonna stands dose to 
the one in that same altar-piece. The St. Joseph 
recalls the St. Jerome in the Ufltzi picture qf U34, 
and the St. Joseph in the Loehis Madonna of 1533 
at Bergamo. The St. Anne has the eager look of 
the St. Joachim in the Uffizi picture. The St. 
Joachim in the picture before us i> not altogether 
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Lottcsque in type. He reminds us of Savoldo's 
St. JfTomt in the collection of Lady Layard, and 
of Savotdo's charcoal drawing in the Louvre (Braun, 
455), for the head of that saint. No matter pre¬ 
cisely how we account for this likeness, we have in 
it, be it noted, a proof that the two artists, precise 
contemporaries. andjn all probability, fellow-pupils 
under AI vise Vivarini, were at this time in contact 
with each other, Wc shall have occasion to return 
to this point in a subsequent chapter. 

The Loreto replica of the Rtcognitum 0/ Urn Holy 
Child is slightly varied and of inferior workmanship, 
indeed, not entirely from Lottos own hand; 

Loreto, Palazzo Apostolico, No, 42, Recogni¬ 
tion of the Holy Om_o. 

On canvas* 1,72 m, h„ 2.46 m. w. 

Mentioned by Vasari. 

The Kcmbrandtesquc technique tliat wc have just 
noted in the Louvre picture occurs again 

1535 circa. 

in one of the most pathetic portraits ever 
primed : 

Rome, Dopia Palack, Portrait of a Man of 
Thirty -Seven. 

A look of great pain draws up his brows, as he 
points at himself with his R. hand, holding his L. to 
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hii breast. He is evidently in distress over his 
physical condition, which the painter seems to have 
considered no less desperate than did the sitter him¬ 
self, He lias a short beard, and wears a dark cap 
and a plain long coat. He stands against a wall over 
whieh ivy is straggling. To the R. Isa stone with 
the inscription: AJ 4 N. /EtATIS Sve XXXVIL To 
the L. is a little winged genius looking up as he bal¬ 
ances himself on a pair of scales which he holds in 
hts clasped hands. This same figure, by the way, 
occurs in the Bergamo intarsias. (See illustration-) 

On canvas, life size, three-quarters length, 

Photographed by Braun, 

In contrast to the Dorla sick man stands the 
portrait nf an architect painted at about this lime, 

as if to assure us that Lotto did not 
I S3S' 1 S3^ - 

ifistst on seeing sensitiveness and physical 
and mental delicacy except where they actually 
existed ; 

Berlin, No. 153. Portrait ok an Architect. 

Black beard, dark be ret la. and dark blue mantle. 
In his L, hand a scroll, in his R. a pair of compasses. 
Brownish background. 

Signed: LL. On canvas, t o; m. Jl, 82 m T w. 
Three quarters length. 

Photographed by Hanfctaugl. Munich. 
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This portrait is even more interesting for its inter* 
prcraticm than for its great technical merits In 
nearly alt Lotto's other portraits the faces are sensi¬ 
tive almost to morbidness. Htire, on die contrary, 
we have the bluff, rather loud-spoken face of a prac¬ 
tical housebuilder, who is, however, by no means 
devoid ot feeling. 

Between 1535 and [539 we have neither mention 
of Lotto nor dated works from his hand. He re¬ 
mained in Venice, most of the time* probably, paint¬ 
ing the works we have just examined. In Venice 
also, and not necessarily or even likely at Cingull. he 
may have painted the important canvas for that 
little town in the Marches. But before we tarn to 
that, we must give a glance to a little picture which 
betrays, in contrast to the modem fee ting that we 
shall find in the Ciiigoli altar-piece an almost medi¬ 
aeval view of Christianity, as if to remind us, this 
time, that in Lotto, as in so many of hh contem¬ 
poraries, the old and the new could lie peacefully In 
separate strata of a xnr*rTs nature, unconscious as yet 
of their reciprocal antagonism : 

Milan, Bon romeo Collection, Crucifixion, 

Painted on a convex wooden panel lor a portable 
shrine. Considerably under a foot square* 

Photographed by Marcozr.f, Milan, 
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Christ is hanging on the Cross, with the various 
scenes of the Passion indicated in a kind of pictorial 
shorthand, as tn a number of Giottesquc pictures, of 
which the weJUmown Lormse Mtmota of the Uffizi 
is an example. The modelling and the effects of 
light bring this little pan d dose to the Ancona altar- 
piece to be described hereafter, but I place it con¬ 
siderably earlier because it usually happens that the 
signs of an advanced style appear sooner in pictures 
with small figures than in important works of larger 
sice. Indeed, in some respects, this panel stands 
closer to the S’, Lucy pretitiU of about 1530 than to 
any other works. 

We come now to the last important work of this 
period : 

CiNGOLi (Province of Mackkata), San Do- 
menico. Madonna in a Rose-Garden 
with Six Saints and Three Firm. 

Inscribed ; L, Lorvs. MDXXXIX. 

Oi great size, and perfectly preserved, except for 
a recent scratch, and tivo tinsel crowns nailed on to 
the Virgin and Child. 

1 iie Madonna, dressed in Lotto'.i characteristic 
blue, sits cm a stone platform, her chair draped with 
crimson brocade. She bends forward to 
present a pearl rosary* to St. Dominic, 
who kneels to the L., looking up at her with 
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arms outstretched, Behind him stands St- 
Thorny pointing tip with an eloquent gesture, 
aitd Iq the extreme L, stands the Magdalen* 
She has a bewitchingly beautiful face, and golden 
hair braided with pearly She seems like the St* 
Barbara of the Bergamo altar-piece, grown to 
full warn an hood, and at tiic same time she recalls 
the Venus in the Raspighost picture. The Child In 
his mother's lap, stretches out his arms toward the 
model off the town held up to bin? by the patron 
Saint, Esupcrannio. who kneels opposite to Dominic* 
forming* with him, the fmtli, and the Madonna* 
one of the most natural Iy arranged pyramidal com- 
positions in existence. S t, Esuperarizio wears a 
mitre, a purplish pink mantle and maniples* and a 
hood of cloth of gold, upon which i$ embroidered 
the Coronation of the Virgin. Behind him stands a 
mm f St. Sperandia, with lilies and a crucifix in her 
handu* and beside her, to the extreme R.. Se. Peter 
Marfyr* who has a peculiarly sensitive and refined 
hue, it iv to be noted, by the way, that here, as in 
one or two of Lotto's earlier pictures* and as fre* 
querttly in Cima, the Madonna turns to one group off 
saints, and the Child to another* 

L rider the Lichen covered >tone platform, at the 
Madonnas feet, a playful put it) gather? up handfuls 
off rOne-peiats from n wicker basket and scatters them 
like a meteor-shower over St. Dominie* Another 
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put to presents 4 rose to St. Spcnmtii*, and the in rant 
John points up to the Christ Child. 

A stone wall stretches behind the group of saints, 
dividing the picture almost in half. Over ft grows a 
tall, spreading rose hedge, sharply outlined against 
a greyish blue sky. From its branches hang, like 
Japanese lanterns, fifteen Imdi, each one containing 
a picture. These, although wonderful in themselves, 
must be looked at apart From the rest of the work, 
for. taken together, the effect is not satisfactory.' 

The lower part of the picture, containing the 
Madonna and saints, is painted in a style evolved 
from the splendid grey mannerof the lesi Visitation, 
and is even more forcible, It is unrivalled among 
Lotto's works for its cool shadows, for its general 
ton-.-, and especially for a treatment of values, which, 
in the three putii around the rose basket, actually 
calU to mind Velasques' Wtmvri. Again and again 
in Lotto's works we have come upon scattered rose- 
leaves and rosebuds; here £ hey fairly invade the pic¬ 
ture, paying at least as important a part as any of 
the saints themselves. 

Each one of the fifteen tenth is an interesting pic¬ 
ture by itself. They are all characterised by the 
extreme depth with which space is indicated, the 

‘TTtr MaHievc Pfftpjw Kaffudii, af Fcrmo, Htuna me tb« he 
oerr pn.vbt.ee! t i t a n ur wmt il«ic-J a/tcr the ...mptelhni nf the trtewnt 
luv, er imifHie picture, inftractfcc [ hh to nld Uic upijiei jimrt. 
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largeness of the workmanships and the practice of 
atmosphere* going with a perfection of cook low 
tone. Many of them are of great importance* be¬ 
cause they show how Lotto treated certain subjects 
otherwise unrepresented in his existing works. The 
Originality of his mind manifests itself particularly in 
the Christ among the Doctors, a scene taking ptace 
in n hall of vast dimensions* and in the Coronation &f 
the Virgin* the one really adequate treatment of this 
subject in art; in the Ascension, in which we see only 
the feet of Christ in a cloud, and the Agony in the 
Garde*t, Which is rendered wish great probability and 
im pressi veness. I n these sma i ] scones* we al rea dy see 
Lotto a$ we shall find him in his latest pictures* not 
only in his skilful treatment of space* but in his fre- 
qiK*sit use of the purplish pink peculiar to his last 
works at Loreto, 

The t&uii contain the following scenes arranged 
In curving rows of Eve across the hedge: The An- 
nunciatim> The Fist rat ion, The JVatiiity, The Cir- 
eumemopt, Christ atmrng the Doctors, The Agony in 
the Garden, Christ at the Column, The Creaming with 
Thorm, Christ Failing under the Crass, The Cruet- 
far ion, The Resurrection, The Ascension* The Descent 
&f the Holy Spirit, The Assumption, and The Corona* 
sion. The last scene* the Coronation of the Virgin* 
deserts special mention. The Madonna prostrates 
herst!If in space, separated by what seems an endless 
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stretch of ether from Christ and God the Father 
who are crowning her. Lotto attains here a sub¬ 
limity which is rare elsewhere in painting, and 
which I can compare to Milton only. The gulf 
between the human and the Divine has never been 
indicated with more spiritual suggeatiueness. This 
tvmh makes one regret even more than did the Ber¬ 
gamo {ntustts, tlLit Lotto was not nbo an engraver 
But to fully appreciate the value of these little pier* 
uresi one should compare them with Titian's later 
ecclesiastical pictures. One need only look at these 
Cingoli t&mii, and then at TttUn's RtHgi&n Sucayttrtii 
by Spain* or even at his Trinity* Lo see that genuine 
religious feeling inspires the one painter* and mere 
compliance the other. 

In exact agreement of colour and tone with the 
figure of the Magdalen in the Cingolf ..Altar-piece, 
and therefore to be assigned to about the 

IB B cite*- 

same tune, are two full-length figures uf 
saints on separate canvases: 


Loreto. Paijuezo Afostolico, Nos, 25 am> 27, 

$$. Ltfcv and Tjjecla. 


The Sh TJttcfa has some of the iiterary^qualitics 
of the Louvre St. 3 /ar^iret attributed to Raphael 
On canvas each k6y m. h., 60 cm. w. 
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With these two pictures, executed in Lot-to's grey 
manner, but with touches which anticipate his very 
last works, doses the period of Lotto's *' Maturity." 
The next works that we shall study will surprise 
us by their Titianesque qualities. 



CHAPTER Vf. 


OU> age: 1540-1550. 

J GST as we arc beginning to fed that, after fol¬ 
lowing Lotto for forty years, we can understand 
Lira sufficiently to study the rest of his career 
without the aid of documents, documents become 
unusually plentiful; yet, although they would have 
spared us much labour had they come earlier, they 
do not come too late to be of great service. 

Old age is a period in an artist's tife which re- 
pays study almost as well as early youth. If a 
man's beginnings are of peculiar interest because 
they reveal, so to say, his genus and species, be¬ 
cause they indicate the Traditions in the midst of 
which he.was reared and the habit 5 to which he w;<3 
trained, his last years, although lacking that charm 
which youth must ever have simply because it is 
youth, are scarcely less interesting to the student. 
It is in these years, when the physical system is 
already On the decline and the will no longer lias 
the energy- to reinforce this or that element which 
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needs especial support, when old habits are no longer 
*o be dunged or new ones acquired, tlmt the man 
most clearly manifests his native temperament, the 
almost chankal change it underwent i" youth, and 
what it made of itself in middle age. The (ess tena¬ 
cious. the more recently acquired habits drop away, 
ambition flickers tow, and the man himself appears 
with a distinctness never perceived before. As he 
now sianis before us. thus he essentially was through 
life, but so disguised by physical vigour and joy in 
living and by the absorption in the struggle (or self- 
assertion. that we found it difficult to recognise him, 
But with this image of the man, as we see him in 
old age. dear in our minds, we can go back to the 
problems regarding him that we have hitherto had 
to deal with, and we shall find that they lose the 
vagueness they had when we first encountered them, 
and that they resolve themselves into distinct fac¬ 
tors leading quickly to results that we reached before 
only after great labour. If, moreover, any solution 
hitSierto attained prove incompatible with the knowl- 
wc now Ilivc of the ^rtist a tenipfirament + we 
can rest assured that in that solution there lurks 
some fallacy. Wc cannot therefore be too eagt:r to 
acquire any bit nf information that wij| reveal to us 
Lottos state of mind, temper, and habits of life, 
during his last years. 

Tilt amplest revelation of the man we find in his 
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will of 1546, all the interesting points of which will 
hr given either in this chapter or in the final one. 
A letter written in 1548, by no other, nddly enough, 
than AnetirtOp touches especialty on Lotto's religious 
feelings and piety. But we have a still further 
source of information, unfortunately not so iJ[umma> 
tmg ^3 it is copious. This h nothing less than a 
codejv in Lotto's own Iiand T discovered two or three 
years ago in the archives of Loreto* Jn the spring 
of iSoj it was in the hands of Signor Guido Levi 
of R "itrie, who was intending to publish it. He was 
good enough to lei me look through it and extract 
the items that seemed to me of the greatest Jmpor* 
tance. This I did, taking care to confine myself 
strictly to our subject; for. interesting as this codex 
will be to the general student of Italian art and civili¬ 
sation, it h comparatively meagre in personal items, 
id spite of being, as I have said, in Lotto's own 
hand. 

Ibis c -kx of foolscap .siic h/m fact, nothing 
but an accoLint-hook kept by Lotto from about 
1539 to his death. The debits arc entered on 
one page and the credits on the opposite page, 
a* might have been done by any other business¬ 
like Venetian. It hi, however, difficult to con¬ 
sult, because the Items arc entered under the Chris* 
tian names of the debtors^ and even when the 
debtor was a community. Lotto did not enter the 
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transaction wilder the name of the community, but 
under the Christian names of the delegates. Alt 
die items of special interest that a rapid glance 
through the codex discovered, will be found duly 
entered in this chapter; but they contain little, if 
anything, that adds to the lift owl edge of Lotto*? 
personality which can be derived from documents 
alreadv published and from his works. Certain in* 
fe rentes that we can draw from these are. however, 
confirmed by the codex. That he was exceedingly 
nervous, for instance, and at the same time pietistic, 
is put beyond further doubt by such items as the 
one clearing his account with an apprentice named 
Ercole whom he had kept for a year and more. At 
last. Lotto writes, he became “a cross too burden¬ 
some.** and his master dismissed him, but " in all 
friendliness.'* and in 1552 lie says that he will never 
again take an apprentice, " because they arc so 
ungrateful." 

The codex is more interesting for the light it 
throws on the business relations between She Italian 
artist and his employers than for its illumination of 
Lotto's own character, Yet on otic point it is of 
importance in helping us to estimate Lotto, prov¬ 
ing, as it does, that he must have been an artist 
of unusual industry. The works mentioned by' him 
as executed in these declining years arc more than 
double the number of the pictures of his entire 
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center which are left to us. The codex establishes 
also the jngqitlousnes* of Lotto s nature. Again 
and again he speaks of having done excellent work 
for people who remunerated him with pence where, 
if a contract had been made, they would have had 
to pay him in pounds, One case was too much 
for even Lotto's patience, and he itimed the por¬ 
trait of a miserly prelate into the figure of it saint, 
selling it* in this disguise, to a church. 

This account-book kept in his last years could 
nor have been the only one he kept. The 11 Sunto 
di It quadri * * . a miser Zamn Casoto" of 

which I spoke in the fourth chapter, must have 
been the fragment of a similar earlier one. Another 
indication of Lotto's business-like habits of mind 
may be secn in the fact that a targe number of 
his works are signed and dated. 

Lotto spent most of the decade we are now go¬ 
ing to study in. or near Venice, and toward the end 
of it wg arts at last informed of his relations to 
Titian. In a letter addressed to Lotto in J 548. Pietro 
Anftifio writer thut Titian wishes to be remembered* 
and that lie values Lotto's judgment and taste as 
that of no other. Titian was at this time at Augs* 
burg # honoured by Charles V. as perhaps no painter 
had yet been honoured in modern times, and if he 
could think of Lotto under such circumstance:* and 
wish that be were present to aid him w ith his taste 
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and judgment, as Aretino writes., we may safely in¬ 
fer tiiat they had been acquainted for some time. 

Titian himself was one of these people who are 
forever determined by the first strong influence they 
fall under, remaining henceforth insensible to other 
influences. He developed continuously on a line 
which, in so far as mere cratt is concerned, was as 
necessitated by the Bellini and Liorgionc and ids 
own temperament, as if they formed a mathematical 
equation of which he, as an artist, was the result. 
There can therefore be HO question of his art betray¬ 
ing signs of his contact with Lotto. -But it #aa ik.e 
so with his friend* "We have already seen Lotto in 
1529 and teso experimenting with the technique of 
Titian, and we shall find him making a similar ex¬ 
periment once more in the years from 154^ to I 54 S“ 
In the St. Awtonhte at Venice, in the Ancona altar- 
piece, and in the Brera portraits, the impasto is, for 
Lotto, thick, the vehicle comparatively slow, and the 
tones, fused into a rich scale as hard to describe as it 
is easy to name J *Titianesque." Even in structure 
these works suggest Titian, being more solid 3nd 
better put together than Lotto’s figures usually are. 
But here, again* I must insist on the fact that this 
experimenting with another mun% technique did not 
in the least entail the pilfering of the other man's 
kk.--~. Mo one well acquainted with Titian uould 
find reminders of him iii the conception or interpre- 
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tationof the Brem portrait*, for instance. Titbnesque 
although they art; in technique- But even as work- 
mansliip, and as a tolour^gciirane, though Lotto 
never wouid have painted them as they aie had he 
not been under Titian s influence, they differ widely 
from Titian, the stroke being larger—at any mte 
Lban the Titian of this time—and the vehicle re¬ 
maining more fluid, ami, partly in con-equente of 
this h the fusion more subtle. There is a certain mo¬ 
dernity oi technique in these Brora portraits which 
reminib one of some of the great masters of our own 
time*, of Degas, fur instance. 

It is curious that one of the first entries in Lotto's 
account-book should concern Martin Luther in a 
Oo* ijt phase moat abhorrent to Catholicism. 

•5*°* Luther, it is well Lo remind people nowa¬ 
days was not only an arch-heretic* but a priest w r ho 
had married, thereby committing one of the most 
horrible and at the same time most disgusting crimes 
that the Catholic mind can conceive of. Weil L—on 
October i r. 154°- Lotto completed the portrait of 
Martin Luther and his wife, not for himself, it k 
true, bill without Ihe least disapproval, excepting, 1 
bdievc. that he docs in one of the two entries, speak 
of the wife as '■ dnida." 11 These portraits were exe¬ 
cuted by Lotto at the commission -«f bis nephew, 

: Qwxa treusnftBl of biihup [ arkef t wifi: diowt k.u* 

U 3 lE : ull 11 wv* to t ccp-im pt-'-pk, oftanwiic titiwigly Inclined |<» Hjc 

RtkifniaLi^tl, 14.1 utuiti4U:h dngj'LTUVhV *iF*, 
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Mario, with whom he was then living at Venice. 
Mario himself intending them as a gift for a friend 
named Tristan. It is just possible. <■? course, that 
they were painted for somebody who had in Luther 
and his wiie only the curiosity of scandal, ft curiosity 
friiti would today be satisfied by the illustrated news¬ 
paper, or the photograph. Hut this is not likely. 
for one reason, because the illustrated newspaper 
was already in existence in one of its fust stages,- 
the flysheet engraving. In 1such engravings of 
Luther and Iris wife were already plenty, and indeed 
Lotto must have made use of them in painting Lue 
port rails, for it is practically out of the question that 
he himself had ever seen Luther, l lie Tristan lor 
whom the portraits were intended was in all proba¬ 
bility not a mere scandalmonger but -t sincere ad¬ 
mirer of Luther, whom Lotto's nephew. Mario, 
wished to please, and Lotto himself speaks, of this 
Tristan as if lie knew him well. We have thus a 
chain of argument, not altogether made of sand, in 
support of the inference we nude hi the fast chapter, 
that Lotto must have come in close contact with the 
religiously minded people of Protestant tendencies, 
wh<i were unusually numerous in Venice at this 
time. 

1 What it !:> I".'- *n|llilbj; io <io porlraiti of Uui’i'T 

mulv inter limn ill! WAX Ilui blMli-roHnl«l »n<l iiulirltnenl hefflL* 
milt, in Se|(lcnil<f, I-p, Vergcho - lu*ini; ul 

Lttllieran* in Ha hOi.*. «*« >«* mjuIf, (EdltllllttfcH, 

ltar.i p i#- 
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Although Lottos account-book furnishes Copious 

items for every year, wc sliu.11 consider only sudi as 

concern works still existing, and no work 
r 54 x * . . , 

of 154J 15 known lo me. 

The year 1542 was more eventful* Toward the 
end of it Lotto went to live with friends at Treviso* 
as is proved! by his will uf 1546- After a 
trial of three years, he gave up this ar* 
tarigement and returned to Venice, partly because 
of the irksomeness of the situation, and partly because 
he could not earn enough .it Treviso. To this epi¬ 
sode in his life we shall return in the last chapter, 
but meanwhile we still have a large number of works 
to consider, and, in the first place, two executed in 

154** 

The more important of the two is a famous pict¬ 
ure in Venice which used to be assigned to a date 
following dose upon Lotto's return from Bergamo, 
thus proving, as it was ■supposed, that Lotto al that 
time had been suddenly drawn out of his own orbit 
by the overwhelming attraction of Titian. What 
makes any such theory improbable on the face of jt t 
h the fact that Titian himself En 1530 was not 
"Titlancsque " in the way that lie became after 1540, 
Kow p happily, we are at last Certain fram Lotto's 
account-book that he finished this picture on March 
iB t 1542. The price was to be one hundred and 
twenty-five ducats: but in his will of 1546 he men- 
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tions that he reduced the price to ninety ducats on 
the condition that on lit* death he should be buried 
without charge by the monks of San Giovanni e 
Paolo, in the habit uf their order. 

Venice, San Giovanni e Faoi.o, R. T&anSeft. 

St. ANTONINO OF FLORENCE AND THE l J OOk. 

Signed: Laurentio Loto. On canvas, 3.32 m, h„ 

3,35 m, w. 

Mentioned by Vasari. 

Photographed by Anderson, Rome. 

Two puiti poised in air draw aside a red curtain 
revealing the saint seated on high, in front of a rose- 
hedge, looking into a scroll which beholds with both 
hands, white two angels float beside him, whispering 
into his ears, interceding with eloquent gestures for 
tile poor below. Under the saint, behind a parapet 
hung with a Turkey carpet, are two deacons, in face 
and gesture so individualised and yet so typical that 
in similar circumstances you still see their like any¬ 
where In Italy, One of them receives petitions and 
tries to control the crowd, while the other, with a 
look of compassion, is taking money' out of a bag to 
give to the poor, who hustle up, a doacn heads pro¬ 
ducing the impression of a multitude. The deacon 
receiving the petitions, is one of Lotto bcsl figures 
considered both as painting and as psychology. The 
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crowd would be scarcely inferior to him, if U were 
not for The unwarranted disproportion between the 
different heads. The colouring throughout L deep 
anti rich, but a tittle turbid in the shadows. The 
draperies have life and movement. The hands have 
the characteristic thumb, be it noted, and the hand 
to the extreme R. has, moreover, the fort-and-mUhlle 
Fingers stretched out and the other two curled in. as 
in the >E. Thomas in the Rceanati altar-piece of 1508. 
1 '. is interesting to note this Vivaritiesquc habit, re¬ 
appearing so Lite in lotto’s life. 

The other extant work of this year is of less im¬ 
portance, and is painted hastily in the grev manner. 
Lotto oote> in his account.book that he began this 
picture on December 28,1341, ami finished it August 
5 » 1 54 -- h was painted at Treviso for Ser Antonio 
Chugier de Gntt), Ser Piero di Bernardo, anti Ser 
Salvin' - dt Zamban, alt from Sedrma, vriue-merehants 
on the Rivn di Ferro at Venice. Lotto was to be 
paid fifty gold send: and ,dl expenses; 

Seuiuxa, near Beugamo. Madonna and Saint u. 

The Madonna in a glory of cherubs floats above 
SS. Joseph, J crons e, Francis, and John the Baptist, 
In the middle distance, 3 view of the Val Ifrembana. 

Signed: Lautentio Lqto. On canvas, 2.93 m, h. 
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1.96 m. w. The lower part is somewhat ruined. 
Tit ere is also an inscription, as follows: ** Hoc opus 
fcdt fieri fraternity Santa Marie ik- Sedrtna 
MDXXXX 1 I." 


On the roth of April, 1545, Lotto himself writes 
that he began the half-length portraits of 14 Messer 
Fcbo of Brescia, and Madonna Laura da 

3 ^ 4 - 3 ^ 3 . 544- 1 

Pola, lib wife/ 1 finishing them on May Igh 
1544, It is highly probable that these are the por¬ 
traits of a man and woman, obviously faidants 
(being of the same size and identical in workman* 
ship), now hanging dose to each other in the Brenw 
The technique is the subtle Tifclanesque one of just 
this time, the Lights and shadows, and even the dra¬ 
peries, would compel us to assign them to about this 
date^ and the portrait of the woman has a strong 
likeness* not only tn technique but in type and con¬ 
ception, lo the head farthest back under the R.hand 
of the deacon receiving petitions in the S, Giovanni 
c Paolo altar-piece. The only apparent difficulty in 
accepting these Brera portraits as those mentioned 
by Lotto, is fib speaking of them ns m**sa figure 
when we should speak of them as ++ three qualters 
length/ 1 But we know that all such phrases even 
now^ arc vague* and that they were very much more 
vague in the sixteenth century: 
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Milan Brer a, No. 255, and No. 2J3. Portraits 
of (?) Messer Febo of Brescia, and Ma¬ 
donna Laura da Pola. 

The man is of middle age, with Song dark beard 
and short cropped hair, leaning against a parapet 
with his R. hand resting upon it. He wears a fur- 
trimmed mantle, and holds a pnir of gloves in his L. 
hand. He is a simple, straightforward man, painted 
as simply and straightforwardly as Veronese's por¬ 
trait of Barbaro in the Pitti. His L. hand, it should 
be noted, has between two of the fingers 3 curve like 
a ** lancet window,' 1 such as we also have in the S, 
Giovanni e Paolo altar-piece, in the R. hand of the 
deacon who receives petitions. Even the signature 
is the half Latin, half Italian one of the works of 
1542: 

Signed, in script: Laurent. Loto. p. 

Madonna Laura is a woman of about thirty, richly 
dressed, sitting on a draped chair beside a curtain 
and a pru-ditu, on which rest* her L. arm. She 
holds an ostrich-plume fan in her R. hand, and a 
missal in her L. Her head is inclined a little to the 
L,, and she looks pensively out of the canvas, (See 
frontispiece.) 

Signed, in script: Laurent. Loto. p, 

Roth portraits are on canvas, each $1 cm. h., 76 
Cm. w. 
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Both photographed by Marcozzi, Milan, and Brogi, 
Florence. 

Both those portraits ate executed with a breadth 
and master)*, with a subtlety □( light and shade, 
and with a delicate fusion of tones, which puts 
them, technically considered, in a niche apart among 
Lotto's works. Their only rival, and, ss It happens, 
their superior, is a portrait hanging between them 
in the Brcra, which is, morphologically and techni¬ 
cally, so like them that their all belonging to the 
saffie time Can be safely taken for granted : 


MILAN, BRERA, KO. 254. PORTRAfT OF AS Ol-D 
Man. 

He has a long yellow beard, and is dressed fn 
black, with grey gloves and white handkerchief. 

On canvas 89 cm. h., 73 cm. W. Life sire, three 
quarters length. 

Photographed by Marcozzi, Milan, and Brogi, 
Florence. 

This is the most subtle of all Lotto's portraits 
in characterisation, and, considered merely as tech, 
niuuc. it is bis most masterly achievement. 

It would be hard to find elsewhere flesh 
so delicately modelled as this, -showing ever)* vein, 
and yet treated so largely. The skin has the texture 
suitable to the man's age. 
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We remember that when Lotto was only five and 
twenty year-; old, he w as already spoken of at Tre¬ 
viso as “pictor ceicberrimus," and that soon after 
this he quitted that town so penniless that he had to 
leave his furniture and clothing behind him to pay 
for the rent of his lodgings. A similar contrast 

between the esteem in which he was held 
Oct. B *544- « 

at Treviso and his inability to fmd suf¬ 
ficient employment, greets U£ now, forty years hier 
in his career. In October, 1544, the vestrymen of 
Santa Maria at Valdobiadcfta (near Treviso) ch-i-r.- 
Lotto to estimate an altar-piece painted far them by 
Francesco Beccamizzi, and on that occasion tli-y 
spoke of Lotto in the following terms, which I quote 
in their own quaint Latin; " Habitit lidcs," they 
say, “ lam in Civitate Venctiarum quam Tarvisil 
, . . de prude a tin, intcgritaie et peritia Domini 
Laurcmii Lotti Pictoris er de present? Tarvisil Cura- 
murant:.r. ipftum Dominum Laurentium unanimes et 
Concordes elegerudt ad tatimaudam plcturani et 
Palam art is pictori* concemeutem. etc., etc." 1 
But id though he was receiving such praise, he 
found it hard to get commissions of his own, or to 
sell the pictures he painted on speculation. Thus, 
he speaks of a number of works, amono them a sub¬ 
ject treated by him, as we happen to know, with tile 
greatest impressiveness—the Sacrifice of Mtkkisedtc 

1 Kftbrid. ,VWw 7 Vr ./fat, fVenice. ,*03), EL, p. jj. 
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—which lit: sent from Treviso to Venice to be offered 
for safe, but which remained unsold until be returned 
to claim them. He had to leave Treviso finally, 
because, as we have already noted, he could not earn 
enough for his support. 

In t jaj, bv his own account. Lotto executed for 
San polo, at Treviso, a picture painted in lik grey¬ 
ish manner, and possessing considerable 
technical merit, although our enjoyment ,S4S ' 
of It is spoiled by the fact that it reminds us in 
sentiment both of the overwrought grief of the 
PittA as they were painted in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, by such artists as Crivelli and 
Niceold da FoJigno, and of rive swooning, fainting 
saints or the later Bolognese painters : 

Milan. Brer a. No. 244. The Dead Christ. 

Christ is supported on the lap of his fainting 
mother, who in turn is supported by John. Two 
putt: pityingly hold the limbs of Christ. 

Signed : Laurentius Loto, On canvas, l.Som. h., 
1.52 m- w 

Of about the same date must be the smallish pict¬ 
ure painted rapidly and thinly, but with a mastery 
recatling the Madonna painted by Titian 
thirty years later, which was once in the 
Dudley gallery, and now belongs to Mr. 

Mond, of London; 
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Milan, Fgum^ehsou Museum, No. Ma¬ 
donna and Saints, 

The Madonna wearing a pointed hood [as in Lot- 
to*5 ear!lest works), bends over and puts her R- hand 
on the shoulder of the infant John, whom Zatharah 
is presenting to her, while the ChristchUd, seated on 
his mother's knee, blesses- The two children are 
painted exactly as the puiti in the Brern /VVAz, 

On canvas. 50 Cm* h H 64 cm. w + 

Photographed by Marcotri, Milan* 

To the same date also can be safely ascribed two 
pictures representing St, Jerome in prayer, a subject 
which, jls we know from Lotto*s account-book, he 
painted a number of times in bis later years. One 
of these is now in Rome, and the oilier in Madrid ; 1 

Rome, Dorxa Gaixerv* No. 159. St. Jerome in 
Phayer. 

The saint kneels In front of the cross with a stone 
in his hand, his body bent forward, hEs head hanging 
down, and both arms outstretched in an attitude of 
passionate prayer. To R. and L,. wooded hillocks, 
and at the back a stretch of landscape. 

On canvas 51 cm, h* w 4J Cm, w« 

1 .’iijiil AnOlfaff, wJiEtfc i tuivc nut Htn li laitl if Jit AS HfitminmUfltin 

sier^ikSiLirpen, Knl ^wigging’ from iht ileseriprifii, ikcTctifflnfthf htil 
Anil Limb., .mil ihe vigftfttare M LAV RE 1 /jtVS," (hS# miwt Uo a 
wuik. hjJ &a earlier pttftitti Sk« T- von Frimrad, AYrt' tot tom- 
ijWTr* Xrvf (Yicasa Goctd & Ckn p 8-3 rr «*. 
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No tiling could be more interesting than to con¬ 
trast this intensely passionate picture with Lottos 
treatment of the same subject in I3O0, when he was 
twenty years old : 

Madrid. No. 47S- Larger Replica of the 
Doha St, Jerome, with the Audition of 
an Angel in the air. 

On wood, 99 cm. h. f 90 cm. w. (Attributed to 
Titian,) 

In November, JS4S> Lotto returned to Venice, 
and on March 25. 1546. while lodging in the “ VoUa 
ddta Corona in Finite prtsif San Matte" ^ 

he made the will to which I have already ^ 
had occasion to refer a number of times, 
leaving all his belongings to be disposed of by the 
Hospital of San Giovanni c Paolo, and direct lug, b\ 
special bequest, that his cartoons for the Bergamo 
intarsias should be given to two able-bodied female 
wards of the Hospital, 11 quiet in disposition, ' on 
their marriage to painters' apprentices. He dwells 
in this will upon certain antique cameos and ring# 
which he valued for their symbolical import. 

In the earlier months of 1546, Lotto probably 
painted the splendid altar-piece seen by Vasari in 
San Agostiuo at Ancona, which Is now in ^ 

the communal gallery of that town. It 
is art interesting work, betraying in the unpastc, in 
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the saturated colouring, and in the Vehicle, a re¬ 
newed contact with Titian, and at the same time a 
re tuns to old habits, and the cropping Up of early 
memories; 

Ancon^ Pinacoteca, Mo, jp. Madonna En- 
throned Between Saints, 

Signed in targe, rather fanciful lettering: Lor¬ 
enzo Lotto, On canvas, figures about life aiie- 
Fhotogrsphed by Anderson, Rome, 

The devour-looking Madonna, sealed on a draped 
throne, holds her hands in prayer, while the some¬ 
what burly Christchild Jeans back as if struggling 
to free himself from the pressure of her arm, at the 
Same time throwing a blessing at St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist. The latter is a wdl-eonstnicted. u-etlHdr.iped 
figure, who trips up. .1 little too eagerly perhaps, pen 
in hand, ready to write. St, Matthias, bill an dug the 
Evangelist on the R M looks out of the picture* and 
beside him stands St- Lawrence, with his hand on 
ait enormous gridiron. BesEdc the Evangelist stands 
St. Stephen, also looking out of the picture, pen¬ 
sively, Above the Madonna* holding a crown, 
flutter two angels, whose white robes reflect the 
greenkh-gpey light coming from behind, over the 
parapet of an open ieggh. 

Of the technical qualities of this work, 1 have 
already spoken. As Ceding, h is uneven* The 
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Madonna and the angels are graceful and tender, 
but the St. John U a little theatrical, and the other 
figures have smalt connection with the principal one. 
The greatest merit of this altar-piece is its treatment 
of light and shade, which is subtler here than in any 
other work by Lotto, showing a preoccupation with 
chiaroscuro that suggests the great Dutch masters. 
Tills preoccupation itself reminds us of Aftise Viva- 
rim and his contrasted lights and shadows, and of 
him, or his school, we are reminded by still other 
features in tills picture. The Madonna, for instance, 
is enthroned between two lights, is In AI vises 
Venice Academy jl/d^iuU of 1480. Her hand rc- 
calLs BonsignorTs Madonna in San Paolo at Verona, 
and her big toe ts shorter than the Other, as always 
in the AJvIseschi. Other details recall Lotto's own 
earlier works, as, for example, the footstool, which 
occur.-? in u number of his Bergamask pictures, and 
the Child, whose movement recalls the Child in 
Sign or Piccmclifs Modi’***. But the colouring, as 
1 have said, is Titian, esque. closely resembling the 
Brera portraits and the St. AntoninO altar-piece. 
As to the latter work, the points of special resent- 
blance with it arc the likenesses in type as well as 
in execution between the deacon receiving petitions 
there and the St. Lawrence here, between the putti 
drawing the curtain In the one and the Christchild 
ill the Other, and between the angels in both. 
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Of this Ancona altar-piece,. n h;isty and slightly 
varied replica, which was begun, as Lotto tells ua, cm 
August 26, and finished on November 1 5, 1546, for 
the price of twenty ducal*, still remains on the altar 
for which it was intended : 

Venice, San Glacomo deli/ Qkio . Replica of 
A.VCONA Al/l Aft-PtBCE* 

The Madonna is enthroned between SS, Jacob, 
Andrew* Cosmas, and Damian. 

Inscribed: H * In tempo de MaLstro Defend! de 
Fcderigo c compagm 1546* Lor, Lot." On 
canvas- 

To my knowledge no works by Lotto of 1547, 
* 54 ®* or 1549 e?cit.t- That Ue spent these years 

*547-i£49 in ^ Wt know from his own account. 

and it is precisely at this time that his in¬ 
timacy with ntian and hx$ J ' set " seems to have 
been the greatest. Arelitio s letter, from which we 
draw our information, is such a curious 

April, 154 “' 

mixture of good criticism, stabs in the 
back, and the usual! log-rolling in Titian's favour, 
that we must know the whole of it, which I therefore 
translate, underlining passages which otherwise would 
require special comment;" O Lotto, as goodness good, 
and as talent talented, Titian from Augsburg, in the 
midst of the high favour everybody is eager to show 
him, greets and embraces you by the token of the let* 
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ter which I received from him two days ago. He says 
that it would double the pleasure that he takes in 
the Emperors satisfaction with the pictures he is 
now painting, if he had your eye and your judgment 
to approve him. And. indeed, the painter is not 
mistaken, for your judgment has been formed by 
age. by nature, and by art with the prompting of 
that straightforward kindliness which pronounces 
upon the works of others exact 1y as if they were 
your own ; so that the painter may say that in pla¬ 
cing before you his pictures and port r uts, he is show¬ 
ing them to himself, and asking himself his own 
opinion. Envy is noi in your breast. Rather do 
you delight to see in other artists certain qualities 
which you da not find in your own brush, although it 
performs those miracle? which do not come easy to 
many who yet feel very happy over their technical 
skill. But holding the second place in the art 0/paint¬ 
ing is nothing compared to holding the first place in 
the duties of religion, for heaven will recompense you 
with a glory that passes the praise of this tcor/d, 
Venice. April, 1548S’' 

To make us quite sure of Lotto's intimacy at this 
time with the entire Titian ** set,” Lotto himself in. 
Forms ns that on quitting Venice in r 549. 
he left a number of pictures with the third 

* TTatf orifihiil 1* inswt £n BtiilbH * TSmul* I^ftm PH* 

tiridh*. rd. Tfi p- i&j. 
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diicf partner of the Titlan-Arctittn Mutual Benefit 
Society, Jacopo Sansovino, in the hope that the 
latter would find buyers for them. But Sansovino 
hastened to send them after Lotto, wishing doubt¬ 
less to be rid of them, Cellini gives us a good in¬ 
stance of how Sansovino treated people front whom 
he had nothing further to gain. 

Lari)'m June. l;49- Lotto quitted Venice for An¬ 
cona having undertaken to paint, at the expense of 
June, 1549. a certain Lorenzo Todiiii, for the price of 
four hundred studi, an Assumptiox, in. 
tended for the church of Santa Maria della ScaJa at 
Ancona. He arrived there in July, but the altar- 
piece was not ready till November of the fallowing 
fSS®' y tar * Meanwhile, early in that year, in 
* 53 ®. fhat he must have already made 
up his mind to remain for the rest of his life in the 
.Marches, for otherwise the pictures left with Sanso¬ 
vino would have awaited his return to Venice, in¬ 
stead of being sent after him, reaching him on May 
12th. He himself seems to have brought along with 
him a large number of pictures of different sizes to 
Ancona, and in August of this year we find him ’ put¬ 
ting up forty-six of them in a raffle, provided he 
could gather a subscription of four hundred semdi. 
Hut buyers here seem to have been as scarce as in 

' Scr Hein, Giumlnh Ltrtm *j La.’te t U mt Ofrrt mtk Mert/kt 
in llif Aw-a Aiittlt lA/nti, Mircb-April, lSijj, 
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the North, the subscription failing to mount to even 
forty setiilL For this sum he disposed of seven of 
his smaller works* and to the title- of three of them 
as given by himself, I desire to call the attention of 
those who may be iempted to think that l have >een 
m Lotto more religious and symbolical purpose 
that he really had* I give the titles in his own 
words: El *[u<zdro lc lamma raiimwlt ”—the pict¬ 

ure of the rational sotii : M tl quadr# de to abatimfntQ 
dt la f&rteza ithe picture of ihe com¬ 

bat between strength and fortune; *'ti quadrod W 
Putin the furri/t la erttce ’*—the picture of the Child 
carrying the cross. The two tendencies of Lotto's 
mind came out in these titles alone, one thoughtful 
1 and profound as in the 11 rational soul," betraying a 
spirit of allegory which anticipates John Runyan, 
and the other. In the contrast of the Quid and the 
cross, the sentimental, overmen Her spirit such as 
crops up later in the Bolognese painters, and in the 
Catholic Reaction in general. 

We must now return to the work which was the 
immediate occasion of Lotto's leaving Venice for 
the Marches, the last large work of his remaining, 
and the last of the period we have been studying: 

Alcona, Fwacojeca, Ncl ij« Assumption of 
the Virgin. 

Inscribed, iti large, fantastic letters: LORENZO 
Lotto 1550. 
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On canvas, figures more than life size. 

The Apostles in the lower part of tile picture are 
most brutally repainted. The upper part, although 
very solidly modelled, is hardly worthy of Lotto; yet 
the five angels who support the Virgin still retain 
something of his character. But in its present state 
the picture -is a whole is hardly to be counted as 
being by him. 
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Until August 30, r 552. when Lotto settled down 
at Loreto under the protection of the Governor, be 
remained at Ancona, executing works of Aug. 30, 
various kinds, chiefly portraits and altar- 
pieces for such towns in the neighbourhood as Pan* * 
sula and Mogliano* On the 8th of September, 
1554, he made over himself and all his Sept. S, 
belongings to the Holy House, 14 being t554 ' 
tired of wandering, and wishing to end his days in 
that holy place. 1 Among the conditions of the 
deed of transfer* Were that he was to have rooms,a 
servant, and clothing, that he was to enjoy the eon- 
si delation of a canon, to be prayed for as a bene¬ 
factor, and to have one florin a month M to do 
what he pleased with" At Loreto* then, as a 
slave of the Blessed Virgin* he spent the last four 
years of his life, uneventful 1 except for an occa- 

1 FufcUj&ed in lie .Vemw AW Mix**, May-June, JS94- 
F. CrtMUiFai, /#/# miiLr Mm he. 

* See C. Annibalili ld Ibe Xwm Afitma, } ti]y. iMi for 

nolice til *n miinr-piece in many jraitf Sjegun for Je*i in 1JJ2+-which 
wbi never <piiit finished, and of ^hkU ihsre u tw Itac*. 
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signal quarrel with his servant?, growing feebler .md 
feebler. It would seem, ** having almost entirely lost 
bb voice " * 1 as. early as e ; 50. He continued paint¬ 
ing to the end, and as the fruit of these last years 
must be regarded a scries of pictures ut Loreto— 
nearly alt now left for us to examine. Pictures 
with the same subjects are mentioned, it h true, 
in his account book under earlier dates, but as lie 
seems to have repeated himself a good deal toward 
the end of his lifc T and as the style of these paint¬ 
ings is far more advanced than any works prior to 
1550, we need not hesitate to regard them as later 
than that date. In aM probability they were exe¬ 
cuted in the last two years of his life, 1 

But before turning to these pictu res at Loreto, wc 
must devote our attention for a moment to a portrait 
at Nancy, the style of which indicates it 

1550*1552. 

its a work executed by Lotto toward the 
very end of his life. I t is doubtless one of the num¬ 
ber mentioned by him in bis account-book under the 
years ljjJO-tSja * 

Nancy, Pursue Gallery. Bust of a Masc* 

On canvas. 57 cm, h* # 4S cm, w. (Ascribed to 
Pordenone*} 

1 zi-c^r Lcrmdkcf H Gafrrirrt t* frttiJtm irma Mtiwrktn^ p, ftt, 

1 Tlwk I iriit? frc«m Ik faci ihM Ikit ii ju*. mtRium Utcm in hit 

icfrniiU »bcmk, •* liidi En I £$4 Ik fraud kecpisi^ w Uii [itcdiiop. 
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He seems to be between forty and fifty years old, 
has a slightly forked auburn beard and moustache, 
and dcep-sct brown eyes. He wear? a dark cap, and 
his brown coat is buttoned dose over his chest, white 
a cloak is draped over his R* shoulder. To the L. a 
cloudy grey sky and the shoulder of a hill* To the 
R. a greyish brown wait 

In type, this portrait recalls the 0 fd Afat: of the 
Brcra r but is less carefully painted. The lights and 
shadows, and Ihu sensitive nostrils are character¬ 
istic, but most indicative of Lotto h the heavy line 
of shadow* between the folds of the cap f and similar 
lines in the drapery across the shoulder. The whole 
manner of execution leaves no doubt as to the 
authorship, and at the same time determines the 
date. 

The pictures at Loreto are o[ unequal merit, but 
deserve far more attention than they have ever re¬ 
ceived* Their chief characteristic is an 

1554-XSS6, 

almost monochrome effect of tone, and a 

seeming looseness of drawing such as is found in 

Titian's last works* which is more than made up for* 

in Lotto as well as in Titian, by a modelling from 

witldri of the most plastic kind. Those acquainted 

with modem French art will seize my meaning when 

1 refer them to M. Henner # s and to M* Ourierc s way 

of modelling* In his last works, Lotto's Colour also 
*a 
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acquired new notes. Mis white became as chalky as, 
the old Titian’s, with an even bluer tinge, nnd he 
made great usc of a peculiar purplish pink : 

LOKETO* PALAZZO APOSTOUCOp 2 fO, 50, SACK I- 
rtm of MzLcjm\im:K. 

On canvas-. E.72 m. h, p 2,48 m. w- Somewhat 
ruined 

Mentioned by Vsuari as Sitfrijitf ef Damd. 

Abraham, accompanied by his warriors, comes up 
to the altar, on the other side of which stands Mel- 
chisedek. who lifts his hand* up to heaven, while the 
.itumdanU are bringing in the sacrifice* The scene 
takes place In a wood at dawn. The rendering bus 
dramatic zs ever, the Feeling well Interpreted, the 
tone low, but rich- The group of wartioni stiil has 
the GiorgioncTfquc glamour, but the armour to the 
last recalls Alvisc. The composition is almost iden¬ 
tical with the one of the same subject in the Bergnmo 
in tarsias. 

* 

No. 24 and No. 28. Two Prophets, 

On canvas, each 2.08 m. h., 63 cm. w. 

They stand on granite pedestals. The drapery' and 
modelling of tile Jiml>s. underneath .ire done exactly 
as in such oi Titian's last works as (be two in San 
Salvatore, the St. Nicfuilas in San Sc bast i an o, and the 
Fifth in the Academy, all in Venice, 
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Tlit four following pictures form a series, and are 
alt mentioned by Vasari. 

No. 31, St. Michael Driving Lucifer from 
Heaven. 

On canvas, 1.70 m. h., 1.37 tn. w. 

Vasari sneaks of t his picture as a composition con¬ 
taining many figures. It is, however, very much 
ruined. 

D>e interpretation here is noteworthy, for Lotto 
represents Lucifer as an angel of great beauty. 

No. 32. The Presentation in the Temple, 

On canvas, 1.70 m. h„ i.j; m. w. Not -quite fin. 
ished. 

The figures stand around a white-covered table in 
what looks tike the choir of a church. On the L. 
St. Simeon lift* up his hands in exultation as the 
kneeling Virgin presents the Infant. A number of 
women crowd about her, and to the K. stand two 
acolytes, St- Anne, and a group of men. St. Anne 
and St. Simeon have that look of extreme old age 
which, one thinks, only a man who himself Felt old 
could have painted. 

Tlic tension of feeling over .m event which all the 
bystanders recognise as more than human, expresses 
itself on every face, and on each in a different way. 
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As interpretation* in fact. Lotto never before did 
anything quite so wonderful, and almost as much 
may be *aid of the workmanship. 

The paint is put on in a way even more modem 
than in Titian, Indeed* to find the like ir H wc 
have to turn to the works of contemporary M Im¬ 
pressionists"—*0 ManeL in particular. The youth 
behind St, Anne, for instance, with two dabs of red 
on t he sallow cheeks, reflecting the lightb of the red 
cloak and harmonising with it in tone, ts, singularly 
enough, almost identical with a figure in Manet's 
Spanish Dance^ belonging to M. DtmuuLRue] at 
Paris* As general tone ami as drawing, this JWwu- 
i/i/ion suggests the work of M, Degas. 11 is, in short, 
one of Lotto's greatest achievements, and is perhaps 
thu most l+ modem IP picture ever painted by an old 
Italian master. 

No. 2 t. The Baptism. 

On canvas, 172 rm h M 1,37 m. w_ Much darkened 
and ruined. ■ 

Tlic modelling is solid, and the land-cape *itiil 
has fine effects. 

No. 20. AnOBATiOB OF the Magl 
On canvas, 1.78 m- h.* 1*36 in. w* 

A work not at all to be compared to the rest of 
the series. It was probably executed by Bagha^Otti 
of Ca merino, Lotto's assist am at this period. 
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The last entry in Lotto's account-book dates from 
late in the vear 1 $\ 6 , His death could not 

4556, 

have occurred until toward the end of the 
year 1356. 

ft h a singular coincidence that Lotto ended his 
career nearly on the spot where he began it. The 
works of his adolescence were once at Recanafi; the 
works of his extreme old age are still at the neigh¬ 
bouring town <.f I.ore to. He did not merely begin 
and end his career in the March of Ancona, but 
all through his life he kept in communication with 
this part of the Adriatic coast, visiting it himself 
from tame fa time* or sending it hts pictures. This 
fact also connects U m with his Muntnesc predeces¬ 
sors, who supplied the March with works of art, as 
their taOpw-dtixcttS supplied it with merchandise* 
Work 1 * by the Vivarnii were once numerous in this 
region, and CriveJli entirely darted Venice to settle 
down at i^colk whence he supplied the neighbour¬ 
hood with those resplendent altar-piece.- which now 
form oases in the wastes of ardiapology and "master¬ 
pieces" that our great collections have become. 
Loleo, then, in this particular also, continued the 
Mu ran esc tradition, exploiting the market created 
fur him by his predecessors* 

With one of these* Carlo Crivelli, probably the fd- 
fmy-pupO of his master Alvise, we have had, at 
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different limes, occasion to note Lotto'** special 
likeness. The one in certain aspects seems but the 
rears carnation, in an advanced age, of the other. 
In both we find feeling that tends to be too in* 
tense; in both great daintiness, love of elegance 
and of finery, in both a supreme sense of decoration. 
And now we have to note a likeness even in their 
careen;—they both haunted the Marches and ended 
there. 

Furthermore, tt is not without interest that two 
artists of such high rank as Crivdli and Lotto, both 
among the few Venetian masters of note who were 
actually natives of Venice, should have been the 
ones to spend a great deal of their lives away from 
home. Another native Venetian who lived and died 
even farther away from Venice was Jacopo di Har- 
bari, between whom also, and Lotto, as we recall, we 
found strong resemblances. Now, what was ft -hat 
drove these artists away From home? If tiie 
cause [ay in ihe lack of appreciation iq r them at 
home, that itself would be a most interesting com- 
ment—that Crivdli, and Karbari, and Lotto should 
have found no employment in Venice, when L.t*- 
zuro Sebastian I, Mansucti, Benedetto Diana, and 
Girolamo Santo Croce found plenty! Vet some such 
reason there may have been, Crivdli, Karbari, 
Lotto, and still another, Sebastiano del Piombo, all 
left Venice urged probably by necessity or the hope 
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of greater grain* But in all these eases the point to 
bear in mind is that they yielded to a pressure that 
might not have been able to move others 1 and they 
yielded so readily because they all were sons of a 
race accustomed to trafficking abroad, to colonising, 
to taking fligh t in their numerous galleys at t he least 
provocation. They had the blood of rovers in their 
veins, and the wandering that to their ancestors had 
been a necessity, became in them an impulse. 

With the taste for wandering, all the artists I have 
mentioned, except Sebastians del Pi umbo, who was 
more of the mete trafficker, combined certain fanci¬ 
ful qualities of mind and bizarre trails of character—- 
at least if we may, a* we must, trust their works to 
be the revelations of themselves. They seemed pos¬ 
sessed with a taste fur the extraordinary, for what 
was subLli: and refined, and there was in all of them 
just a touch of what we now should call the ”d«ca>- 
dent." There would be nothing of general interest 
in this if it were not that of the only fwe or six art¬ 
ist? of nearly the first order bom in Venice between 
1412 and lJiJ, three had the qualities I have noted. 
And in this fact we have a com meat on the Venetian 
temperament that supplements, to sav the least, the 
current notion of the Venetian character,—a notion 
based chiefly, on the one hand, upon the study of 
merely political history, and. on the other, upon the 
art-product of the Bellini, who were not even brought 
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up in Venice,anti upon the art-product of Giorgione, 
Titian, and Veronese, none of whom was by birth 
or blood a real Venetian. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII. 

COFIES OF LOST ORIGINALS, DRAWINGS. 

In the study of a given master wc cannot afford 
to neglect *uch valuable sources of information as 
arc the copies of his lost works, and his drawings, 
The former often iidp to complete the image we 
have constructed of the master iu our study of his 
original paintings. The latter may reveal nooks 
and Comers of the artist's personality to which his 
pictures have failed to draw our attention. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the case *i Lotto, the few copies of 
works not extant, with the exception of one in the 
Borghesc Gallery already discussed, and the two 
only drawings l have been able to find do not add 
to our knowledge of Lotto : the copies because they 
arc not of works diverging in character from the 
originals ive have been studying; the drawings be¬ 
cause they are portrait heads in which no peculiar 
qualities of draughtsmanship come to the surface 

BtU stJ ^ 1 ,TS copies and drawings arc, here j s 
the List of them : 
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COPIES 

JllLA», AkClUJISHOP'S PALACE. MADONNA WITH 
St. Catherine and St. Jbroke. 

The original must have been a work of 1522, the 
Madonna being the same as in the pictures of that 
date at Costa tii Mediate, and at Mrs. Martin Col- 
naght's in London. St. Catherine is almost identi¬ 
cal with the same saint in the former, the Jerome 
with the same person in the latter work. Copy, 
old, Italian. 

Rome;, Colon*a Gali lry. Portrait of Pom- 
pto Colonna. 

The original may have been a Bvrgamask work. 
Copy, almost contemporary, Italian. 

Photographed by Alinari, Florence. 

Florence, Galleria Ferosl or the Uffiki, 
Nativity. 

A night scene. The original could have been 
neither the picture mentioned by Vasari as belong¬ 
ing to Tom maso da Em poll, nor the one men¬ 
tioned by Ridotfi as belonging to Van Reynst of 
Amsterdam, because this cop) does not answer 
exactly to the description of either. Lotto's orig. 
inal must have been a work of about 15JO. The 
copy is obviously Flemish. 
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Another Copy of the principal part only of the 
picture exists in the Uffizi under the name of 
Michelangelo Ansdtni, No. 1210. 

Venice, Signor Guggenheim. 

I ortrait of a man of about forty, and his wife, 
seated at a tabic. Her K. hand rests on his shoulder 
ami in her L. she holds a little white dog. The 
original must have been an interesting work of about 
1535 - Cbpy. aid, Italian. 

DRAWINGS. 

Uffizi. Frame 333, No. i860 F. Black chalk 
on brown paper, 25 cm. h, t ig| cm, w. 

Head of a man of about thirty, full face, with beard 
and moustache, wearing a round cap. My attention 
was first drawn to this splendid drawing by Signor 
Enrico Costa. 

Photographed by Alinari, Fiore rice, 

Uffizl Frame 333, No, 1741 F, Black chalk 
on brownish paper. 3 t cm, h. t |6£ cm. w. Consid¬ 
erably rubbed. 

Head, of a young man, almost Ml face, with short 
beard and moustache, wearing cap, and having 
long hair falling on each side of his face. This head 
seems to have all the characteristics of Lotto's 
earlier works, the eyes, the Alviscstjue mouth, the 
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sensitive nostrils, and the somewhat dry modelling. 
It stands particularly near to such a work as the 
Rccanati altar-piece of ijOS. 

Photographed by Aliuari, Florence. 

The two black chalk drawings in the Libra Rests 
of the Ambrosian a mentioned by Morelli, are com¬ 
paratively recent imitations. 
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lotto's following and influence. 

T 0 fully uttdiutojul an artist wt must know more 
than how fie came by his style, and what was its 
character. We must also know not only how he 
was received by his contemporaries—that we partly 
infer from tile number of his works and tile prices 
they fetched—but we must further know what 
power uf kindling others he possessed, and whether 
his Style was one that could easily be imitated, and 
one that she merely venal painter found it worth 
while to imitate. 

Of Lottos power of kindling his contemporaries I 
shall speak later. As to his imitators it is significant 
that they were few. His style apparently was never 
so popular as to make it worth while to retail it 
largely as an article of commerce: and he invented 
no formula which, as. for instance, in the case of 
Botticelli, a pupil could imitate with success. Even 
his types, in so far as they differ from those of his 
precursors, were so much the expression of his own 
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personality, so charged with emotion, that imitation 
of them could lead only to caricature. Like Raphael, 
like Michelangelo, like Correggio, Lotto completely 
exhausted a certain veto, leaving nothing tor fol¬ 
lowers—and it must be added that Lotto himself 
approached too dose to the brink of decadence for 
imitators not to plunge into the gulf. 

Such caricaturists, then, as Ids Imitators were 
bound to be. Lotto did not altogether lack; in Ber¬ 
gamo, Cavetscgno. and. In the Marches, ^ 

Catdarola, Durante da Force, and others. 
Cavcrsegno may have been Lotto's direct pupil or 
assistant during Lotto s Bergnmask years. He fin¬ 
ished the polvptych left uncompleted by PrevitaU 
in Santo Spirito at Bergamo, and other pictures by 
him may be seen in the sacristy of the same church, 
and elsewhere in the town. A more than usually 
Lottesquc work, recounting the story o£ St. Julian, 
belongs to Mr. Ludwig Moud, of Rome. He ap¬ 
proaches nearest to Lotto in a Maifonna with St - 
Roih. no. 493 in the Ferdinand cum at Innsbruck, 
Another Bergamnsk who seems to have 
come under Lotto's influence is Fra Da- ^ a*-*«“*»- 
iniano da Bergamo who executed the in tarsias 
on the choir-stalls in San Domenico at Bologna 
(1528-1530). A scarcely definable trace of Lotto 
is visible throughout these compositions, par¬ 
ticularly in the allegorical and decorative hits. 
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In the Martvrriom of St. Catherine the move- 
ments of the executioner is distinctly Lottesque- 
Irj the Stoning of Stephen a figure to the R> is taken 
fmm Lotto s ptidtlta for the San Bartolommeo 
Sli 71 DH 4 ilm Cll< altar-piecei.!516). Caldarola painted in 
the last half of the sixteenth century. 
His works arc found in the Franciscan church at 
Matclica, in the Pinacotcca of Fabriano, and else¬ 
where in the Marches, A Crucifixion at Matelica, 
dated 1568. is nothing but a free rendering of 
Lotto's Monte San Giusto altar-piece (r 5.3 r>. But 
tire prtdtUi. although they can scarcely be direct 
copies,seeing that the Monte San Giusto Crucifixion 
never had prtdell, i-, arc quite as Lottesque ns the 
picture itself, and point to CaJdorola's having been 
a real imitator, and not a mere copyist. At Citigoii 
id&D, in San Domenico, there is a picture by him, 
representing a saint raising a sick woman, which is 
equally Lottesque, even to the treatment of lights 
Durintt or anc * shadows. Durante of Force may be 
Fort,. se Cn i n a picture in San Francesco at 
Massa Fermcse—the Madomut in Glory, and Twelve 
Saints. It is dated 1549, but the character of the 
painting show's that the author must have come 
under Lotto’s influence at least fifteen years earlier. 
It is known from the account-books of 
the Santa Casa that in 1555 a certain 
Ihighazolti of Camcrino was paid twenty*four scudi a 
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year to assist Lotto. Possibly two prophets in the 
store-room of the Palazzo Apostolico, very Lot- 
tesque, but not worthy of Lotto himself, ate by this 
Haghazotti. In Santa Maria in Monte MorelU at 
Kecanati there is a Madonna with SS. UnkR0W11 
Flavian and Vito by an unknown imitator i^^™- 
of Lotto's middle manner. He tomes nearer to his 
master timn any of the known followers. Another 
unknown imitator of Lotto’s style of about l 533 * s 
the author of the JSV. Stho&tiom at Dresden.’ The 
landscape in this picture recalls the one in the Heflin 
Si. Sfbastian, the draperies and the general grey 
totie are distinctly Lotteaque; but the quality 
throughout is too feeble for Lotto, and betrays the 
imitator- A Flemish imitator reveals 
himself in a landscape in the Natrona! 

Gallery fNo. izpif), there labelled Venetian School. 

His direct following, then, was slight and unim¬ 
portant, but the influence lit exerted Upon lib con¬ 
temporaries was by no means so slight, 

Hb own indebtedness to Palma was *■*“''**■ 
touched upon sufficiently in previous chapters of 

this work. We cannot enter so fully into _ 

the study of Palma’s debt to Lotto. 

Suffice it to say that, although Palma never becomes 
so obviously Lottesquc as Lotto in Ills Alia no altar- 
piece is i'almesque. he nevertheless felt the return 
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influence much more lastingly, and was much more 
permeated by it. In the case oJ Lotto tile incli¬ 
nation ivas towards Palma's technique only; but 
Palma was taken captive by Lotto'* point of view 
also. This is fully attested by such ■>[ Palma's 
works as the Louvre Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Naples Santa Convertasione, by certain of the 
female portraits at Vienna, by the male portrait at 
Berlin (No. 174), and most of all by the male por¬ 
trait in the Qucrim-Stampaiia Collection at Venice. 

In analysing Lotto's Rresgnition of tkr Hcly Child, 
a picture of about 153S, now in the Louvre, we dis¬ 
covered a great likeness between the head 

Spw^tiSo. 

of the ;>t. Joachim In that work, and the 
head of a St. Jerome in .1 picture belonging to Lady 
Layard, painted by Savoldo. As this type of head 
Is more characteristic of t he latter than it is of Lotto, 
we may assume that in this case Lotto took a sug¬ 
gestion from Savuldo; hut this is the only case of 
the kind, while Savoldo on his side scums to have 
o wed much to Lotto’s inspiration. Exact contem¬ 
poraries, and pupils, as 1 bdlcve, of the same master, 
they probably were friends from their youth up. 
Sairoldo's career is still a mystery, and the story of 
his life is known to us in fragments only. In one. 
however, oi his few dated works, The Ndthritj, at 
Hampton Court (No, 139), executed in 1527, Save* I- 
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do has introduced a portrait of pronouncedly Lot- 
tesque character. Hb masterpiece* the Brers akar- 
piece (No* 234) is not dated, but the kindred work 
jit Sp Maria in Organo at Verona is dated 1333* 
The composition and landscape til both pictures re- 
call Lotto's Carmine altar-piece of A similar 

landscape occurs in Savoldo a llr t/u F/r^A/, now 
in the Casa Albam at Urbifio, but this landscape is 
full of link figures that recall Lotto s irttarsLas, the 
cartoons of which Savoldo may have known. The 
instances cited make- it more than probable, there¬ 
for ■:. that at least from tssj to 1533 Savoldu was 
largely under Lotto's spell. 

Lotto's Rcrgamask contentpararics took, as was 
natural, a great deal from him. In the ease of 
Frevitali* Lotto's influence is most evident 

+ PftVFult. 

in an altar-piece in the Bergatno Cathe- 
drab and* above all, in its /jrtfdWA"* now lit the 
Sacristy,, which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasdle 
actually -ittributc to Lotto himself. Cari. 

QtrUiiL 

an is most Lcutesque works are a SL 
Sr&as/um, at Vienna 1N0. 162), attributed to Cor¬ 
reggio, and a Madonna zeitA a /frmr, dated 1520, in 
the collection of Signor Baglioni of Bergamo— 
works In which Cariani succeed* in catching much 
of Lotto’s intimate charm. Canard's Lsf and His 
DmgkUrst in the Musco Civic-1 of Milan (No- io6) P 
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deserves mention in this connect son. That Lotto 
Severnc*ntft was not forgotten at Bergamo in the 
^k^Lm Ewwtfcwth century is proved by SaL 
i^erut*. i^uggia and Cavagn.i, who imitated him 
as closely as Padovamno and Libert imitated Titian 
and Paul Veronese. 

Jn the Trevisan also one frequently stumbles 
upon paintings betraying the influence of Lotto, 
This b particularly true of the works of 
Francesco Beccaruz/.i, an estimate of an 
altar-piece by whom Lotto was, in 1 $44, requested 
to make. An adaptation by lieccarLjjtzi of the tower 
part of Lotto's M. Ban Giuslu Crucifixion I have 
already mentioned a-j being at Slrasburg. In the 
Giovanelli Collection at Venice there h a Si. fUvA 
in Ecsiacy, attributed by moat authorities to Lotto 
himsdf, which I believe lo be by no other than 
Buccaruzzi. 




CHAPTER DC* 

HZSULTi&C TMPRES5IOS* 

Up to this point T we have been occupied in recon¬ 
structing, bit by bit. the personality and career of 
Lorenzo Lofcto, The detailed analysis oi his ear* 
liest works, with which wc began* yielded the con- 
elusion that Lotto could not have been the pupil of 
Giovanni IkltinL as he has been considered hitherto, 
bm tliac lie must have been the follower of AI vise 
Vivarmi* and wc had then to set to work to gather 
as much knowledge as we could about AlvisC and 
his school, because it has been a comparatively 
neglected chapter of art history. W ith this light on 
our path* much in Lotto that would otherwise have 
remained unexplained assumed a natural appear- 
since* and his way through life became easier to 
follow- Every further work by him that wc ex¬ 
amined was like a new image added to the images 
of his persona I icy wc had already acquired* At last, 
we had a composite image, made up of the impres¬ 
sions left upon our minds by the painter s various 
artistic achievement % and this composite image was 
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only strengthen (id. framed in, as it were, by an 
acquaintance with hih last works sn<l with bis oivn 
scattered utterances. 

But as there were many points to prove by the 
way, and much mere cataloguing to be done, wc 
are only now at last free to ask ourselves what is 
our final impression of the artist. This final impres¬ 
sion is, of course, nothing else than the composite 
image of the man that out detailed study has 
yielded—an image which makes no claims to scien¬ 
tific accuracy. Art deals with the ^motions, and do 
what we will to pump ourselves dry of prejudices 
and accidental feelings, do what wc will to be 
cautious and judicious* our final impression of works 
of art remains an equation between them and our 
own temperament. Every appreciation is, there¬ 
fore, a confession, and its value depends entirely 
upon its sincerity. But such a confession may mid 
by having something of the interest of the work of 
art itself. The perfect masterpiece, among the many 
requirements it must fulfil* must give us the atti¬ 
tude of a typical human being toward the universe. 
The perfect criticism should give us the measure 
of the acceptability at a given time of the work of 
art in quest irm, 

I happen to have a temperament which inclines 
me to forgive much to an artist like Lotto. It) 
thinking of him. I find it difficult to dwell upon his 
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[.*u!; >; my compos itc visual image umih to bean 
image £jf his qualities only. This may, however, be 
not an unmtxed eviL Faults are so obvious ascom- 
pared with qualities, and pointing out the qualities 
may lead a Few people t*« enjoy and profit by ah 
artteE to whom they otherwise might remain indif¬ 
ferent. A person with another temperament, it is 
true, might have, as the result of studies similar to 
those I have made, a different and much less agree¬ 
able impression of Lotto, But a sympathy kept 
tinder the control of reason has a penetrating power 
of its own, and leads to discoveries that no coldly 
scientific analysis will disclose I mean, however, 
not to eJtaggcratc Lotto's qualities* and to avoid, 
above all things, making any statement not war¬ 
ranted by the conclusions at which we have arrived 
in previous chapters* 

To bring out dearly the composite image of 
Lotto's qualities, it b necessary to do something 
more than merely describe them. We must relieve 
them against the epoch in which he was- living, and 
contrast them with the qualities of his parallel. Cor¬ 
reggio, and of hia great rival, Titian ; we must see 
why he was so much less appreciated than they in 
his own times, and why he is beginning io mid a 
iwrdy appreciation at this day. 

In 1480, when Lotto was born, Giorgione, Titian, 
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and T^dlmiiL were already aiiv^ These three pupils 
of Giovanni Bellini form a group who carried paint¬ 
ing beyond the methods and ideals of their master, 
even before his death; and Lotto t although not 
their fcUo^.pupil, but attached to she kindred school 
of AlvUe Vivarini, kept abreast of the advance they 
made. Bellini retains to the last a vigour and 
freshness in which there is not the least suggestion 
of his great age. bui if wc recall that he was 
seventy at a time when the younger painters were 
between twenty and twenty-live, we can easily 
understand that there should be in them a quality 
which is more than vigour and freshness, a quality 
which is youth—quicker senses for the passing mo* 
merit. greater joy in looking forward to the morrow. 
But this youth fulness Is not necessarily personal, 
and it may be questioned whether Rdluri's own 
pupils, Giorgione, Palma, and Titian, were by tem¬ 
perament any more personal than their master 
himself. Giorgione died young * Palma's talents 
were not of the highest order; Titian, therefore, 
remained without a rival among the younger gen¬ 
eration of BdfinPs followers, taking that place in 
the Venice of the sixteenth century* which was 
Bellini*3 in the fifteenth. This position he took anti 
continued to hold, not by mere chance, hui by right, 
for hh genius was of the kind which enabled him 
to embody the dominant tendencies of his age, as 
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Bellini had embodied those of an earlier generation. 
Titian alone, of all the Italian painters of the six¬ 
teenth century, expressed the master feelings, the 
passions, and the struggles then prevailing : the im¬ 
potence no less than the energy ; the cowardice as 
well as the noble-mindedness ; the pretence as well 
as the boundless Jieal, The expression Titian gave 
to the ideals of his own age has that grandeur of 
form, that monumental style of com position, that 
arresting force of colour, which make the world 
recognise a work of art at once, and forever acclaim 
it a classic; but with all these qualities, Titian's 
painting is as impersonal, as untinged by individ¬ 
uality. as Bellini's. Indeed, to express the master 
passions of a majority implies a power of impersonal 
feeling and vision, aiul implies, too, a certain happy 
insensibility —the very leaven of genius, perhaps. 
This insensibility, this impersonal grasp of the 
world about him. Lotto lacked, A constant wan¬ 
derer over the face of Italy, he could not shut his 
eyes to its ruin, nor make a rush for a share in the 
spoils. The real Renaissance, with all its blithe 
promise, seemed over and gone. Lotto, like many 
of his noblest countrymen, turned to religion for 
consolation, but not to the official Christianity of 
the past, nor to the stereotyped Romanism of the 
near future- His yearning was for immediate com¬ 
munion with God, although, true to bis artistic 
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temperament, he did not reject form? made vener¬ 
able by long use and street association. He is thus 
one of the very few artists who embodies in his works 
a stale of feeling in Italy which contained the prom¬ 
ises of a finer and higher civilisation, of a more person¬ 
ally responsible moral life, and a more earnest religion. 

As these promises were never realised, Lotto at 
times seems more like a precursor of the Counter- 
Reformation, but at all events, lie is there to witness 
to an attitude of mind in Italy which, although not 
the dominant, could have been by no means rare. 
For the dominant tendencies of an epoch .are never 
so predominant as to give a complete idea of iL 
To know the sixteenth century well, it is s,I mos£ 
more important to study Lotto than Titian. Titian 
only embodies in art-forms what we already know 
about the npe Renaissance, but Lotto supplements 
and even modi lies our idea of this period. 

Art so faithfully registers the straggles and aspi¬ 
rations of humanity that, to understand in what way 
it expresses a certain epoch, it may be needful to 
venture beyond its narrow limits into the region of 
general history. Christianity, it will b e remembered, 
owed its rapid growth and final triumph, in large 
measure, to the personal relation it attempted uni¬ 
versally to establish between man and God. Pushed 
intiJ the background while the Church Was devoting 
itself to the task of dyfliafng barbarian hordes, this 
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ideal of a close relation between (loti and man revived 
with the revival of culture, and became in the six¬ 
teenth century the aim of ill religious striving. A 
brave Italian band trusted that they would be able 
to make religion persona! once more without becom¬ 
ing Proicstants, We all know of the sad failure of 
Containni and Sadokt. Lotto had the same temper 
of mind, and he remained as unappreciated as they, 
for Titian and Tintoretto swept him into oblivion, 
as CararTa anil Loyola effaced the protestantising 
card Inals. 

Italy was tired of turmoil, and was ready to pay 
any price for fixed conditions and settled institu¬ 
tions, It soon appeared that the price demanded 
was abject submission to the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and Italy paid it with scarcely a murmur. 
If tlic Council of Trent meant anything, it meant 
tile eradication of every personal element from 
Christianity. Beating this in mind, we can see how 
inevitable Was the failure of such men as Contarim, 
Sadulct. and Lotto, men to whom their own souls 
were more than Christianity itself, for in Christianity 
they sought only the satisfaction of their aspirations 
and longings. They wanted more personality rather 
than less, and Italy was not ready to see that per¬ 
sonality was a very different affair from the indi¬ 
vidualism of which she was heartily weary. 

The chief note of Lotto’s work is not religious- 
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ness, then,—at any rate hot the rellginusnesi of Fra 
Angeltco oi the young Bellini—but personality, a 
consciousness of self, a being aware at every moment 
of what is going on within one's heart and mind, a 
straining of the whole tangible universe through the 
web oF one's temperament. Till-: implies exquisite 
sensitive ness, a quality which could not be appre¬ 
ciated by a people who were preparing to submit to 
the double tyranny of Spain and the Papacy. Xor 
was a man who strained the whole universe through 
a sensitive personality likely lo interpret Scripture 
and the legends o| the Saints in a way that would 
be pleasing to the new Catholicism. 

Lotto's temper of mind was thus a hindrance to 
lus success, but a sensitive personality has a more 
vital drawback still, in those inevitable fluctuations 
of mood which make it so much more difficult for a 
man like Lotto than for fine Like Titian i<? keep the 
level be has once attained. But Lotto's Very sensi¬ 
tiveness gave him an appreciation of shades of feel¬ 
ing that would utterly have escaped Titian's notice, 
Titian never painted a single figure Shat does riot 
have the look and bearing rank and circumstances 
require. His people are wcil-brcd, dignified, repre¬ 
sented at their best—that is to say, conforming per¬ 
fectly to current standards. Wc cannot find fault 
with Titian for having painted nothing but prosper¬ 
ity. beauty, and health—man on parade, as it were. 
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_.but the interest he himself amuses in the world 

he painted, makes us eager to know more of these 
people than he tells us, to know them more inti- 
itiatelv, in their own htimes, if possible, subject to 
the wear and tear of ordinary existence* We long 
to know how they take life, what they think, and. 
above ail, what they feeL Titian tells us none of 
these things, and if we are to satisfy our curiosity, 
we must turn to Lotto, who is as personal as Titian 
U typical* rf artists were at all as consttoys of their 
aims in the sixteenth century as they are supposed 
to be now, we might imagine Titian asking of every 
person he was going to paint, \\ ho are sou . ^ hat 

is your position in society ?—while Lotto would put 
the question. What sort fit n person are you ? How 
do you take life ? 

Lotto was, in fact, the fir it Italian painter who 
was sensitive to the varying states of the human 
soul* He seems always to have been able to define 
his feelings, emotions, and ideals, instead of bong a 
mere highway for them : always to recognise at the 
moment the Value of an impression, and to enjoy it 
to the full before it gave place to another. This 
makes him pre-eminently a psychologist, and distin¬ 
guishes him from such even of his ton temporaries as 
are most like him : from Durer, who is near him in 
depth ; and from Correggio, who comes close 10 him 
in sensitiveness. The most constant attitude of 
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Dilrers mind is moral earnestness; of Correggio's, 
rapturous emotion; of Lotto's, psychological In 1 it 
cst,—that is to say p Interest in the effect things have 
on the human eanxiousness. 

The critic who attempts to write about a painter 
must beware of many dangers, but he must be 
especially careful to avoid being vague and fanciful. 
The surest way of keeping dear of these dangers Ls 
■■■ trc.it, the painter chronologically* touching upon 
the various influences he came under, and consider¬ 
ing the various phases of his art in connection with 
corresponding epochs in his life, I shall, therefore, 
so far as practicable* follow this plan in endeavour¬ 
ing to reconstruct Lotto's artistic personality. In 
the almost total lack of important documents to 
throw light upon the greater pari of his career* we 
turn with grathude to the fact that he seldom forgot 
to date his pictures—-a significant trait, h may be* 
of Ills consciousness of self, and one, at any rate, 
which helps us to follow him in his wanderings, .md 
to trace :hc evolution of his personality through his 
successive works* 

Like other painters of the Italian Renaissance, 
Lotto, precocious as he seems to have been, did not 
attain full expression of his genius at u single bound* 
Although the entire series of his early works* from 
lhof H Conway k s Danai (London), painted before 
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15 M, to the Recanati altar-piece of i$o& have 
qualities o! drawing, of chiaroscuro, and of colour, 
which dearly distingusb them from ihc work 
of any Other artist of the time, nevertheless the 
dominant note of his spirit is as yet scarcely ap- 
parent. Nor is this surprising, when «'t atop to re¬ 
flect that even the born psychologist must have the 
material of experience to work upon. In these early 
essays, therefore- we find Lotto even more depen¬ 
dent in spirit than in technique upon the school he 
comes from. The religious seventy and asceticism 
which characterise [he school of the VivarinE. even 
at a time when the BdlinJ had become paganised, 
stamp all Lotto’s youthful works. They have none 
of Lhe pagan quality that marks the Madonnas 
Giorgione and Titian were painting at the *amc 
time, and nothing could be more Utterly opposed to 
them in feeling than the decorous little garden par- 
ties—thc *' Sattte CoHVtrsasknti "—infallibly called 
to mind when the name of Palma is mentioned. 
Although the first of Lotto’s known pictures * a 
mythological object, a Donae, it is treated far more 
ascetitally than was the penitent Magdalen y 
Italian painters of a generation or two later. She 
illustrates, indeed. a tendency in the Renaissance 
exactly opposed to the one that is usually pointed 
,>ut : instead of paganising Christianity, Lotto per¬ 
haps following the example of one of Ins predecessors. 
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Jacopo di Barba ri, here Christianise$ paganism. 
Nothing could he less premeditated than this little 
picture, in which the childlike Danac sits fully clothed 
in a wooded landscape. Sincerity and naivete are its 
distinguiihing qualities, an indeed of all of Lotto's 
early pictures. Vet that we note such qualities as 
sincerity and naj'vctd at all, proves that the painter 
has already passed beyond the stage in which im¬ 
personal feelings*™! beliefs find unconscious expres¬ 
sion. Unpsychological as Lotto is in these first 
works, he is groping toward something far more 
conscious and personal than any of his Venetian 
predecessors had attained; and it is this initial note 
oi personality, added to the asceticism of tin -cliaal 
hi which he Was trained, that gives his own early pict¬ 
ures a moral earnestness, and a depth of feeling 
which place them beside Durers. 

f he first indication of Lotto's psychological bent 
appears in a Portrait of a Vote fig- Man. ar Hampton 
Court, dating from about 150^. Here, Lotto obvi¬ 
ously sought To catch the pose and expression that 
were most characteristic. Instead of gating straight 
out of the canvas, and looking grave and stately as 
people idways il in Giorgione's and Titian s early 
portraits, this young mail throws back his head with 
a tos,s as if about to assert art opinion of his own. 
With the exception of the portraits painted by 
Lotto > master, AI vise, there is no existing Venetian 
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head of about this date halt so unconventional. 
Venetian portraiture, as a whole, was still held in 
bondage by the ecclesiastical and ceremonial paint¬ 
ing to which it had hitherto been a mere adjunct. 
Giorgione and the young Titian posed people as if 
they were assisting at some solemn religious (estival 
or state ceremony. But in this portrait Lotto has 
already shaken himself free from such restraint, and 
anticipates that intensely individual kind of charac¬ 
terisation which Moroni attains in his happiest 
works, as for example in the portrait of Fentera in 
the Uffizi. 

It is a temptation to speak of the portraits at 
greater length than their relative number warrants, 
because they gave freest scope to psychological treat, 
ment. Bui Lotto was not like Mcirotl), a mere 
portrait painter, Religious subjects occupied most 
of bis energies, and we shall sec presently to what 
extent his psychological spirit permeates these works 
as well Devoting our attention for the moment, 
however, to his portraits, wc find that not one 
of the score still existing leaves us indifferent. 
They all have the interest of personal confessions. 
Never before or since has anyone brought out on 
ihe face more of the inner life. Wc should he 
tempted to think that Lotto had purposely chosen 
somewhat morbid subjects, people peculiarly sen si- 
tive and self cuftsdous by nature, or, at any rate. 
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made sensitive by disease or sorrow, if we had not 
several instances to the contrary, such as tlie Voting 
&*n, Hampton Court; the three portraits in the 
Brera, and Lite Architect, at Berlin. One of his most 
sympathetic Interpretations is a portrait in the 
Horghesc Gallery of a man who rests his hand on a 
tiny flower-wreathed skull.' He looks as if Lhe world 
wert- just dawning upon him again after ,1 -wurow 
that had overwhelmed him like a terribk lltss- In 
a portrait by Lotto in the Dor in Gallery, a man 
presses his hand to Ills heart as if to allay a pain, 
seeming only too well aware of a disease, perhaps 
mortal, that may at any moment snatch him away 
from all he holds dear. 1 

Lotto's psychological interest is never of a 
purely scientific kind. ft i 5p above all. humane, 
and makes him gentle and full uf charity for 
his flitters, its if he understood alj their weaknesses 
without despising them, so that he nearly always 
succeeds in Winning our sympathy for them. This 
is true even where they were evidently antipathetic 
io himself, ,13 in the portrait of Andrea Odoni, 
at Hampton Court, where the painter seems as 
much as to say: “ What can you expect from a man 
of this temperament?” Yet. in one of bis latest 
portraits, that in the Brcra, of an old man * whom 
life ieems In have turned to flint, Lotto shows him- 
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self at need a keen and merciless judge. Even where 
he hits sitters to whom no other painter of the time 
would have managed to give a shred of personality. 
Lotto succeeds in bringing out alt that h most per¬ 
sonal in. them, ill that could possibly have differen¬ 
tiated them from other people of their age and 
station. Perhaps the best example is the portrait at 
Bergamo of a middle-aged woman k who certainly 
could have had little to distinguish her from a hun¬ 
dred other Bergamask gentlewomen, but on whose 
face Lotto portrays all the kindliness, mothcrline^s, 
and neighhourliness of which such a woman is capa¬ 
ble. Again, in the portraits o£ Nitcolu della Torre 
and his brother in the National Gallery, and in the 
Brcra Portrait of a his sitters were in no way 

remarkable. Nevertheless, he gives them a look of 
refinement and innate sweetness of nature, which 
brings us very close to them. Taken alt together. 
Lotto's portraits arc full of meaning -and interest for 
us. for he paints people who seem to feel .is we do 
about many things, who have already much of our 
spontaneous kindness, much of our feeling for hu* 
inanity, and much of our conscious need of human 
ties and sympathy. The charity of Lotto’s spirit 
gives us a very different idea of the sixteen l Ji cen¬ 
tury from that which our fancy conjures up when 
wo concentrate our attention upon the murder of 
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Lorerttino dc' Medici, or the tragic end of the Ductl¬ 
ess Of Pafliano, Indeed* the study of Lotto would 
repay if it did no more than help us to a truer and 
saner view of the sixteenth century in Italy than has 
been given by popular waiters from Stendhal down* 
wards r writer? who too exclusively have devoted 
themselves to Its hind side. That dde r it L true, is 
the prominent one, yet we feel a generous suspicion 
that another side must have existed f and Lotto helps 
to restore that human balance without which the 
Italy of Ehe sixteenth century would be a veritable 
pandemonium. 

Among the works of this category* two form a 
class apart, because they unexpectedly anticipate the 
spirit of Elu modem psychological novel, The Fam¬ 
ily Croup ‘ of the National Galley, far from being 
painted a* sudt groups usually were in Italy—a mere 
collection of faces looking one like the other, but 
with no bond of sympathy or interest uniting them 
—Is in itself a family story, as modem almost as Tub 
stoics Katin, Lotto makes it evident that theserjjL 
live ness of the man's nature has brought him to under¬ 
stand and condone his wife's limitations, and that she, 
in her turn, has been refined and softened into aym- 
pathy with him ; bo thiii. the impression Ehe picture 
leaves ia one ol great kindliness, covering a multitude 
of 5mill! disappointments and! incompatibilities. 
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The Madrid CmpU' painted in 1533, may be 
Compared to an American novel but the story is 
obviously only at its beginning. One cannot look 
at the broad smiling face of the young bridegroom, 
or at the firm mouth and dever eyes the young 
bride, without sharing the amusement of the roguish 
little Cupid who maliciously holds a yoke suspended 
over their necks. Lotto had studied me psych 1 dogy 
of this Pergamask couple too well not to intcrp ret 
the situation somewhat humorously: and, in fact, 
a psychological humour of this kind is by no means 
mrc in his works. It is so delicate, however, that 
in a well-known picture it has escaped attention. 
The Lotto in the Rospigliosl Gallery at Rome has 
long been miscalled The Triiituph oj C/tOldty- It 
is true that Venus and the scared little Cupid are 
jtceing before tin; fury of a female who evidently 
personifies Mrs, Grundy, but their innocent looks 
betray their belief that she has been seized by a 
Sudden oiid unaccountable madness, tor which they 
are in no way responsible. In the intor&ias ™ onc 
of tiie Bergamo churches, for w hich Lotto supplied 
the designs, and in a chapel at Trescorre, near Ber¬ 
gamo, which he covered with frescoes, the humour 
is not quite so subtle, but gay and playful. Among 
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the designs of the inEMra* are some which recount 
the story of David and Lotto treats It with that 
half-conscious touch of modernisation (turning, for 
instance the messenger into a country postman h 
which plays so great a part in tire humour of 
Ariosto. In Trescorre. a little boy* bored by the 
religious ceremony to which his father Eas brought 
him, and absorbed, as children are, in his play, takes 
advantage of a peculiarly solemn moment In snatch 
at the Bishop's glittering robe. 

1 have said that Lotto, as distinguished horn 
other artists of his time^ is psychological* He is in¬ 
tensely personal as well But these qualities are only 
different aspects of the same thing, psychological 
signifying an interest in the pctfsOtollity of others 
and personal, an interest in otic's own psychology. 
In his portraits. Lotto is more distinctly psycho!ogi- 
cal: in his religious subjects—the only other class of 
paintings which, with few exceptions, lie ever under, 
took—lie is not only psychological, but personal as 
welt Psychology* and personality mingle To a won¬ 
derful degree in his renderings of sacred thernes. 
He interprets profoundly, and in his interpretation 
expresses his entire personality, showing at a glance 
his attitude toward the whole of life. 

In 1513 Lotto was catted to Bergamo,, where he 
remained at work for twelve years. When he went 
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there lie was thirty-three years uld f and complete 
master of his craft. He was in the full vigour of 
manhood and entering upon the happiest period of 
his career* His pictures of this ttme. particularly 
those itill preserved at Bergamo, have an exuber¬ 
ance. a buoyancy, and a tush of life which find 
utterance in quick movemeJits, in an impatience of 
architectonic restraint, in bold forego rtenings, and 
in brilliant, joyous colouring. There is but one 
other Italian artist whose paintings could be de¬ 
scribed in the same words* and that is Correggio. 
Between Lotto's Bergamask pictures and Correg¬ 
gio's mature works, the likeness is indeed startling* 
As it is next to impossible to establish any actual 
connection between them, this likeness may he 
taken as one of the best instances to prove the 
inevitability of expression. Painters of the same 
temperament, living at the same time and in the 
same country, are bound to express themselves in 
nearly the same way—not only to create the s;sme 
ideals, but to have the same preferences for certain 
attitudes, for certain colours and for certain effects 
of light. Yot Lotto, even in these Eergamask 
works, differs from Correggio by the whole of hb 
psycho!ogled bent* Correggio is never psychologi¬ 
cal; he is too ecstatic, too rapturous. A sensation 
or a feeling conies over him with the rush of a tidal 
wave, sweeping away every trace of conscious per- 
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sonality. He is as tremulously sensitive as Lotto, 
but hb sensitiveness is naivety sensuous while 
Lotto* as has been said, reserves his most exquisite 
sensitiveness lor slates of the human souL In these 
years Lotto felt that immense joy In life, that exul¬ 
tation of man realising the beauty of the world and 
the extent of his own capacities, which found per¬ 
fect expression in Titian's Assiafta and Cnrrc^gios 
Parma Assumption, Lotto s expression is [ess com¬ 
plete than either Correggio's or Titian's, For in him 
there Is ever the dement of self-coiaetoiisncsfl, of 
reflection* reduced fora brief white within the nar¬ 
rowest limits* yet never entirely absent* The altar* 
pieces at San Bartolommeo, at Santo Spirfto, at San 
Bernardino, the larger in tarsias at Santa Marin Mag- 
giore in Bergamo, and the fre^oes of the chapel at 
Trescorre, arc ail full of this Renaissance intoxica¬ 
tion, sobered d own before it grows .Dionysiac by a 
correcting touch of self-consciousness* They have 
beauty, they have romance, they have quickness of 
life, and a Joy in light, as if sunshine were the high¬ 
est good ; but the beauty is an extremely personal 
ideal, Urn strange, too expressive tbe unconscious; 
the romance too delicate, the quickness of life 
too subtle, and the joy hi light ton dainty, not to 
betray an UrtisE vividly conscious of it all as he lives 
and creates 

This consciousness ts at the very opposite pole 
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from ordinary sdf-oonsciousmt^ L It is in no way 
connected with social am bit ion 5 or unattainable 
ideals. Its whole result* so far as beauty if con¬ 
cerned, is to make the artist linger more over his 
work, with a more intimate delight. Lotto has too 
keers a joy in his art to tr cn\ any detail, even the 
smallest, as a matter of indifference or convention. 
His Landscapes never sink to mere backgrounds but 
harmonise with the themes of his pictures hkc musi¬ 
cal accompaniments, showing that lie was well aware 
of the effect scenery and light produce upon the emo¬ 
tion In one of his earliest works, the Lou vre 5 /- 
¥*tmtu f dated 15001 the landscape has a hmh and 
retirement as if it had sprung up in answer To the 
studious hermit's longing for solitude. The marvel¬ 
lous panorama of bud amd sea in the Carmine altar- 
piece of 1529 at Venice, ruined as it h t stirs the sou! 
with cosmic emotion. Far from treating the hand 
as a mere appendage! he makes it as expressive, as 
eloquent, as the face itself, and in some of his pict¬ 
ures, in such an otic, for example, as the Assutttp. 

lit Cebna* the hands form a more vita! element 
in the composition than even in Leonardos Lasi 
Stepper. Even in decoration Lolto entirely casts 
loose from architectural convention, kiting himself 
be swayed by his persona] feelmg only for what is 
tasteful, He displays a sense, almost Japanese, for 
effects to be obtained from a few sprays 01 leaves and 
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flowers, arranged. as it were, accidentally, or joined 
loosely with a ribbon so as to form a frame.—for 
scattered rose.petals, or trees blown by tile wind: on 
a cliff. So little is his decoration, merely in the 
nature of a trimming that at times, as in the Ikrg- 
amo intarsias, it is hard to tell where decoration 
ends and allegory begins. Wherever he is left free 
to deal with it in his own spirit, his allegory has the 
allurement or a realm of beauty <*r thought which 
reveals itself for a bare instant, a ; if by the accidental 
Sifting of a curtain. 

It is in this period of his career, while he was at 
Bergamo, that Lotto, a.s wc have seen, is most in 
touch with the general spirit of his time. This ex. 
plains why Ills Bergamask pictures appeal far more 
than his earlier or later works to all lovers of classic 
Italian painting,— that is to say, to all people who 
fed the spelt of the Italian Renaissance. Yet even 
hers, his way of painting separated him widely from 
his more successful Venetian contemporaries. They 
were without exception followers of Giorgione, it 
is true that in delicacy of touch and refinement of feel, 
ing nri one came so near to that great ma&teras Lotto, 
but these qualities counted for little with a pub¬ 
lic indifferent in what was individual in Giorgione's 
spirit, but so enamoured of the glitter and flash, 
the depth and warmth of his colouring, that they 
would welcome no picture which did not give them 
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a distinctly Giorgionesque effect. Lotto's colouring 
h never distinctly Giorgio ntsquc. In the work, of 
his earlier and of his Bergamo years it is subtle, it is 
spontaneous, but it is a world removed from Titian s, 
_ 3 „d Titian’s friends, such as Lodovk* Dolce, seem 
to have taken great care that the difference was not 
reckoned to Lotto’s credit. Ilis type oi beauty 
also, although during these Bergamask years it comes 
nearest to being a definite type, differs from Titian's 
and Correggio’s in the same way in which his spirit 
differs from theirs, being more refined, more subtle, 
more expressive, and. as compared Will Titian’s at 
any ra te. less like a mask. Lotto cannot always re- 
produce the same face- He colours it too ituicIi 
with Ins own mood i it is too highly charged with 
expression to conform to any fixed ideal of outline 
or feature. 

The Madonnas of Bottled Li, if we may trust Mr. 
Pater, are so wholly out of sympathy with the 
Christ Child they bear In their arms, that they fed 
Him like an " intolerable honour" thrust upon them. 
The exact contrary is the truth about Lotto s Ma¬ 
donnas, They seem to realise to the full what new- 
life the Child brings, and they do not humbly treas¬ 
ure the secret in their hearts, but long mthcr to en¬ 
lighten all the world, and to fill it, in like measure 
with themselves, with the new hope and the new 
joy. In the San Bernardino altar-piece, for example. 
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the Madonna, with inspired Jook and eloquent g v.%* 
tune, seems to expound the Chi id's message to the 
listening sainLs, to argue, to persuade, and convince 
them of the miracle, 

A strictly t^hristian or religious strain is, despite 
these Madonnas, less common in Lotto's Bergamask 
years than earlier or later in his life. Religion being 
with him rather a need for support and consolation 
than the object of artistic striving, it plays a less 
important part when the tide of life is highest in 
him. But Lhc psychological interest—the essential 
element of lijs genius—is never absent, never wholly 
pushed out of sight by the most joyous of feelings. 
In these Bergamask pictures, and indeed in all his 
sacred subjects, his psychology finds employment in 
interpretation. He seems never to have painted 
without asking himself what effect a given situation 
must have on a given character. Thus it is rare to 
find in any one of his canvases, two faces which wear 
the same expression, which view an event in precisely 
the same way, which receive a message with the same 
degree of attention. 

Let us compare to Illustrate the point, such a well- 
known work as Titian's Prtantaiionof tht Virgin, in 
Venice, or tile Efce Horn# at Vienna, with one of 
Lotto's more important: compositions, such as the 
sctni: in the Piazta In the Trescorre frescoes, or the 
Crucifixion of 1531, at Monte San Gins to. We 
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find in both of Titian's picture* difference* of type, 
das*, and station, but we find, at the name time, that 
the event produces nearly the same mental and emo¬ 
tional effect on all the bystander.-;. Lotto, on the 
contrary, makes each class and condition view the 
occurrence with varying degrees of sympathy, anti¬ 
pathy, interest, or indifference. But he goes still fur¬ 
ther: each person in the different groups is a distinct 
individual, with individual feelings, largely dependent 
upon his state and condition, but not entirely limited 
by them. 

Both Titian and Lotto arc dramatic. Titian 
attains his dramatic effect by a total subordination 
of individuality to the strict purposes of a severe 
architectonic whole. The bystanders are mere reflec¬ 
tors of the emotion which it is the purpose of the 
artist their presence should heighten; their person¬ 
ality is of no consequence. Lotto, on the other 
hand, attains his dramatic effect In the very opposite 
way. He makes us realise the full import of the 
event by the different feelings tl inspires in people 
of all kinds- Ife does this, of course, because his 
reat interest is psychological, while 1 fnau s method 
follows with equal consequence from the epic nature 
of his genius- The psychological talent as inevitably 
adopt* a treatment allowing great diversity of char¬ 
acter and incident, as the epic spirit tend* to eradi¬ 
cate every trace of what is not typical and strictly to 
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tiii; puriiO'=i;. Tiie study of character luring tile real 
aim of the psychological artist, and not the ethical 
situation or problem, he reverses the procedure of 
the epk artist, and makes the situation or problem 
an excuse for the study of character. Individuality, 
which the epic treatment subordinates almost U> 
extinct ion i receives an importance which makes it 
seem nearly independent of the general plan, But 
what makes both Titian and Lotto in their different 
methods equally dramatic, is that they have an equal 
power nf vivid represent at ion. tn the one case, the 
subject is the event itself, in the other, the emotion 
roused by the evt-nt.-not the emotion of a chorus, 
which is perhaps ns strongly brought out in the 
epic treatment' but the emotion as felt by distinct 
individuals. 

■ 

Lotto left Bergamo in 1525, when he was forty-five 
years old. In the next ten years he pointed some of 
his greatest works,—works retaining much of the 
health and blitheness of spirit of his Berg am ask time, 
but of larger scope and deeper feeling. The two 
pictures of tli is period already mentioned,—the Car- 
mine altar-piece at Venice, and the Monte San Gjusto 
Crucifixion —both have a breadth and sweep, a sug- 
gcstivencss of large emotions, which remind us, 
though we are in Italy, that Luther was already 
preaching, and that the great chorals of the Ref. 
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ormatinn were beginning to be heard. Lotto's 
humanity grows deeper and even more refined, as wc 
see in the Annsndatkn ami Visitation of 1530 at jesi. 
To give any idea of these at ail, they must be con* 
tested with other treatments of the same subject. 
Medieval Christianity', remembering only the “ E«e 
Aneitla Dei," always represented the Madonna in 
the Annunciation as the handmaiden so meek and 
characterless, that it is impossible to imagine her 
bursting forth in the " Magnificat," that song of 
rejoicing as exultant 0 Miriam'?, The fifteenth 
century continued this tradition, in spite of the 
innovations of the great sculptor, Donatello, In 
the early years of tlm sixteenth century, during the 
brief period of triumphant paganism, the Annuncia¬ 
tion also was paganised, and thus we nnd it in both 
of Titian's earlier versions, one in i revise, and one 
in the Soiolii di San Roceo. We have nothing to 
indicate how Lotto may have treated the subject in 
his yout h, but in the Jesi piclureslris treatment shows 
llnU he had dwelt long and lovingly upon Luke £ 
Gospel, and had lived himself into its strong, joyous 
spirit, which he interprets with all Ehe sympathetic 
insight of his nature- The Vivtmm shows even 
more clearly than the AnnimdAthfi Lottos evan¬ 
gelical familiarity with the Bible, and personal ren¬ 
dering. The same may be said of his treatment of 
another subject which seem? to have been, perhaps 
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because of its deep humanity, a favourite one just 
at this time* the Christ ,-:W the Aduiteriss (Louvre, 
painted about 1529), which is as full of charity as the 
Gospel itself. Indeed one of the points distinguish' 
mg Lotto from earl ter painters, and even from his 
contemporaries, Is that he drew' his inspiration as 
directly from the Scriptures as if he were a militant 
Lutheran, whereas other painters were content with 
I!itseinianyt hological form given to Biblical episodes 
by centuries of popular tradition. 

It is unfortunate that the records of Lotto’s life 
up to his sixtieth year are so scant. That he was 
living in Venice between [527 and 15.(4 is fairly 
certain, but it would be of greater interest to know 
to what extent he came in contact with the many 
Reformers who then frequented Venice.' It will he 
remembered that not only those Italians who hoped 
to reconcile Protestantism with the Church by it 
turning to 3 more evangelical form of Christianity 
were to a great extent Venetian subjects, or living 
and working in Venice, but aiso that the Theatincs, 
the Somaacan Order, and the Jesuits themselves, 
either had their roots or took their final shape there. 
The accounts of the early T heat in c movement, the 
letters of Contsriiii or Pole, convey exactly the same 
impression of charity, of large humanity, and evan- 

1 h i» dun in 1*49 Lsiio wi* cositnMmc^ by»twphuw 

ID [tttnl for ■ 04 in ram friend th* portrait of L mW all d Uii wife. 
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gdical feeling, that is conveyed by the pictures 
wpainting at the same time. 

The likeness between Lotto and the Italian Re¬ 
formers is nowhere else so striking as in a work 
painted at the moment when hope was strongest 
among all who longed for a purified and humanised 
Church—a work executed in 1539- two yearn before 
the fatal Conference at Ratisbon. This altar-piece* 
made for dingo®#* little mountain village lost in the a 

March of Ancona, contains hitside the targe Madonna 

and saints, fifteen small pictures which render the 
moat important episodes from the lives of Christ 
and the Virgin. Lotro treats each one of these 
episodes with a depth of conviction, with a sublimity 
of conception, with an earnestness or piety, with an 
eloquence of appeal, which have a kindling power, 
such as the early Protestant preachers .ire reported 
to have had over those who heard them. We have 
here the expression of a noble and inspired soul en¬ 
deavouring to reconcile itself with eternity by the 
<mty means within its reach, the symbols and alle¬ 
gories of Christianity, The gulf between the hu- 
ronn and divine has never been indicated with more 
spiritual suggest!vents? than in the la~t scene, the 
Coronation of the Virgin. Lotto here attains a sub¬ 
limity which can be compared with Milton s. Con¬ 
trasting such A picture with Titian's Reggio* Sttc- 
emrtd by Spain, or even with his Trinity (both in 
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Madrid), it is ut otter evident that genuine religious 
feeling inspired the one artist, und ostentatious com 
fortuity the other. One cannot help regretting that 
these small pictures at GingoIE were not at the very 
time of their painting engraved and scattered over 
the world, like D Beer's engravings. That they would 
have found intense: appreciation in the North ihcfe 
can be no doubly but In Italy the fata) reaction set 
in almost at once, and put an end to any chance 
Lotto might have had of helping to Bi kindle a new 
birth. 1 ' 

This great expansion of soul, let it be understood, 
by no means dulled Lotto's sense of beauty. The 
Magdalen in the Cmgoli altar-piece is one of the most 
bewitching! y beautiful women ever painted, and a 
mofif Jo poctkal. so gay, so care-fret., as the fiitii 
scattering showers of rose-petab over the kneeling 
saints exists perhaps nowhere else in halbn painting, 

* * * t m m 

Apart from his pictures, the only glimpses we get 
into Lortob personality are in an account-book he 
kept from 1540 to 1536, and in a will be made cut 
at Venice, in 1546. and these hut confirm the idea of 
hi$ character, which we deduce from hit paintings. 
At the time lie made this will he w'sls sixty-s be years 
old, and had ju^-T returned from an absence of three 
years in Treviso, where he made the unfortunate 
experiment of living with friends. He had hoped to 
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find among them that attention and sympathy for 
which he felt .« gre.j: longing, •‘seeing." a- he himself 
relates, “ ?fr*t 1 -was advanced in years, without lov¬ 
ing care of any” sort, and of a troubled mimJ. He 
was induced by a friend, a Ttevisan goldsmith, to 
become the guest of a common acquaintance. j£uanc 
del Saon. Zuanc’s son. Lotto hoped, ** would be 
benefited by me in t he art and science of painting, 
for my friend greatly delighted in me, and it was 
very dear to him lo have me in his house, not only 
to him, hut to hi* entire family, by whom I was re¬ 
spected and honoured. Nor would he ha ve me spend 
anything or pay a farthing, but remain always with 
him. And thus I was persuaded to enter into such 
fellowship united in Jesus Christ, with the firm in¬ 
tention, however, of repaying so much courtesy- and 
Christian kindness, Sr. 1 went there. Then they 
besought me to be pleased to assure them that in 
C 3 - 54 ? of my death lie" [ihdr son, who was to be 
Lotto's heir] " should not be molestt-d or annoyed in 
any way by my relatives. I hereupon. I most uill- 
jngjv set my signature to a declaration, that in case 
of my death, no relative of mine was empowered to 
ask for an account of any goods left over by me. 
This declaration In writing was read to "Gossip 
Saon *’ and the common friend, Carpars, in the pres¬ 
ence of the confessor, J * dear to them all," awl was 
authenticated by the witness of a notary in whose 
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hand> it was left, 11 Gossip 5 aon/ + on bis side* made 
a decoration in writing that it was 11 for the greatest 
delight of himself and hi£ family that Lotto stayed 
In his house* and that no payment should ever he 
asked of him/" Put no sooner was this compact 
known, in Treviso than u respectable people/' Lotto 
says. ih turned a cold shoulder t ■ me* spying that I 
had become a child's nurse* eating away under the 
too f iil another without earning my salt. 11 Lotto 
could not endure this, and so he drew up another 
agreement in which Sami had to fix a sum to be paid 
him annually for board and lodging—this also meet¬ 
ing wiih the con fc^or's approval. But alter three 
years. 41 for divers reasons/' Lotto writes. " I found 
it necessaiy to get up and go aw ay from Treviso, 
chiefly because 1 did not earn enough by my art for 
my own support/ 1 

The will from which this quaint and pathetic bit 
of autobiography h taken, makes it dear that Lotto 
liad no dose family ties, although Ms account-book 
proves that in 1540 he was living with a nephew. 
His Hie must always have been Lhai of a lonely wan¬ 
derer* of it person more or less improvident, very in¬ 
dustrious, as ihi number of his works indicates, but 
laying up no store whatever. A Trevt 5 an document 
of i 505. for instance, speaks of him as tA pittir r//*- 
fotrrimus” but we learn from a statement of the very 
next year that be left Treviso with a bare =Jiirt to his 
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back. While in Venice, he seems to have been in¬ 
timate with the monks of San Giovanni e Paolo, to 
the hospital of which he. On two separate occasions, 
bequeathed all his goods, both times on the con¬ 
dition that he should be buried in the habit of 
the Order, The second of these wills, from which I 
have been quoting, contain* a few further indications 
of his temper and ideas. Among his scanty pos¬ 
sessions were a number of antique gents which Itc 
speaks of lovingly, because they were engraved with 
mystic symbols for the spirit to brood upon, 1 he 
cartoons for the Bergamo in tarsias were still in 
his hands, and he left them as a dower for two 
girls, "of quiet nature, healthy in mind and body, 
and likely to make thrifty housekeepers," oti their 
maniage to ** two welhrecoromended young men 
starting out in the art of painting, likely to appreci¬ 
ate the cartoons, and to turn them to good account/' 
One of the items in his account-book b a large pict¬ 
ure he finished for the young widow of a fellow* 
artist, on the condition that she " should many again 
quickly, <o as to avoid being talked about 

These indications would be hut trifling if wc could 
not read them in the tight his pictures throw upon 
his personality. Some notion of his place among the 
artists of Venice is given by a letter written in April, 
1548, by Fietro Aretino. wherein Lotto is addressed 
as " Good as Goodness." Amino forwards the re- 
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irvtuubrafices of Tit tan, who wi-< then at Augsburg 
enioyJngthc favour of Charles V. r Jl but not so carried 
awav that he would not greatly appreciate the 
opinion and criticism of hb friend Lotto, whose 
j udgment he valued as he scarcely valued that of any 
other man." 

But this company was not perfectly congenial to 
Lotto p or else his inqnii'U mmit made him restless 
in Venice, for soon afterwards he b found at Loreto, 
arid in i J54 he made over himself and all his goods 
to the Holy House. There can be tin doubt :h:st 
he knew Loreto from earlier years, for works by 
him of various dates are found there, and it is per- 
haps not surprising that .1 man of his temperament 
should have sought the solitude and the inspiring 
beauty of thb Incomparable spui. m preference to 
the society of such men a* Titi»m t Areiitm, and 
Sansovino. Of the sympathetic, fervently religious 
people who crowded Venice fifteen years earlier few 
probably were left, considering with what a rush 
the Catholic reaction set in and continued after 1541. 

* # * * * 1 » 

Long familiarity with the ivork of an artist often 
ends by dealing a visual image lvhEch rises invariably 
before the mind at the mention of his name. This 
image is the result of a slow process of selection and 
combination; certain qualities of expression, Certain 
types of Face, certain attitudes, r< given scheme of 
Colour, i prejudice for certain effects of light. recur at 
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tilt thought of the artist with ever greaser persist¬ 
ency. At last, by the elimination of All accidental 
dements, the connection between the artist and a 
perfectly individualised face and expression becomes 
fixed. This face is, at bottom, nothing else than a 
sort of composite mental photograph 1 *f all the im¬ 
pressions received from the artist's worts. It hap* 
pen* sometimes that among these works one figure 
or face occurs which answers exactly to this com¬ 
posite mental photograph, and the natural looseness 
of the mind leads it to regard the image, in some 
vague way, as the portrait of the painter himsdf. 
It is curious that the figure among Lottos works 
which answers to such a description should be at 
Loreto, and it is a stranger coincidence still that it 
should represent St. Rocb. the restless and com pas* 
siouaic wanderer, whom Lotto, it is hardly fantastic 
to imagine, may have looked upon as his special 
patron. The St. Roch. although he has a certain 
resemblance to the print given by Ridolfi as Lotto s 
portrait, can scarcely be ail acLua! likeness of ihe 
painter by himself, for it represents a man of about 
forty, and Lotto must have been over fifty when he 
painted it: yet it contains all that refinement, all 
that unworldluiess, anti ail that wistful unrest which 
were at the very foundation of Ills nature. 

I ,\ type very close le *Ws wwira In iht UKd picture rtf im i« 
to ftjjurr i,f St- Joachim, *hi»<r age Wl»W omeepomt -ith Ulto'i 
OWE nt ibis 4*111- 
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Age crept upon him very fast in these last quiet 
years. His voice almost entirely failed him, and it 
h not hard to imagine that most of his time was 
taken up with liis devotions. He did not wholly 
give up painting, but among the few works produced 
in the last years oF his life, only two deserve com¬ 
ment here. These* however, are of surpassing 
interest. They show that their painter was to the 
last a psychologist, and indicate even more than any 
earlier works great familiarity with the Scrip! tires, 
and an intensely personal way of taking religion. 
As technique also they stun up all the tendencies of 
his career, particularly in its later phases. In these 
picture* he produced with few strikes, and with one 
or two colors, effects of tone approaching greyish 
monochromes that vividly call to mind Velasquez 
and the greatest living French painters. This style 
of painting is scarcely popular even now, and it 
is easy to understand that it found no recognition 
then. Titian himself painted in this fashion during 
the last twenty years of his life, hut even Titian 
with all his fame could not make it acceptable- In 
this connection one need only refer Up the story of 
** Fecit, Fecit/' A public to whom the splendid 
Aununtiatiim of San Salvadore at Venice seemed 
such a daub that they refused to believe Titian had 
painted it until lie signed it twice overj may be 
excused for neglecting the works of Lotto s last 
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years. In them they would have found only lack of 
finish and the signs of dotage. Until the other day. 
in fact, a work of this kind, not by Lotto, but by 
Titian himself, a work to be reckoned a masterpiece 
among Tit ian’s masterpieces, remained buried away 
in a lumber room, and now that it is exhibited, it is 
catalogued in the Imperial Gallery of Vienna as an 
** unfinished sketch.“ 

But the Pantheon of the art* has been wonder¬ 
fully enlarged and changed of late. Franz Hals, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez have been added, and 
since their admission these new reputations have 
tended to play with the old ones the part of the 
Ark of the Lord in the Temple of Dagon. Consist¬ 
ency compels us to admit elsewhere the qualities 
we admire in them, and the result is that wc are be- 
ginning to understand the greatness of some of our 
living painters, instead of waiting until death calls 
attention to their genius, and to find in certain 
Italian masters beauties ol workmanship unappre¬ 
ciated by their contemporaries. Wc are beginning 
to see that the achievement* of Titian’s old age are 
at least as important a* those of his youth, and it « 
safe to prophesy that before long Loreto will again 
become for intelligent people a place of pilgrimage, 
but this time to Lotto s later works- 

Among his last pictures, two. as 1 have said, arc 
especially important. 1 he first, The Sacrijict of 
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Mekhi&cdeki is a deeply poetical scene, such as the 
subject would naturally suggest to an imaginative 
mind. It is early dawn, and the cool grey light 
falls upon the armour of the warriors assembled in 
the quiet forest-clearing, and upon the whit e-s to Led 
priests and acolytes. Mdchisedek is an old man 
who throws up Ids hands to heaven with a rapt look 
of piety and devotion rifling from the very springs 
of life. Lotto here betrays an insight into the psy¬ 
chology of old age, which becomes even more pent- 
t rating and subtle in what was probably the last 
picture to which he ever set his hand. In the Pres¬ 
entation in tht Truipie ,—perhaps the most modem 
picture as regards technique ever painted in Italy,— 
Simeon and Anna have that crumbled look of the 
whole osseous frame, that toothless, almost effaced, 
physiognomy of those upon whom the years have 
pressed heavily; yet in their eyes, and in every line 
of their figures, there is an expression of satisfied 
yearning taking the most exultant, form it can in 
such aged bodies. Religious awe and profound in- 
terpretation rise to a higher pitch in this last work 
than ever before. The tension of feeling over an 
event which all the bystanders recognise as more 
than human, expresses itself on every face, and on 
each in a different fashion. To the end Lotto re¬ 
mains a psychologist, using pysthoiogy not for its 
own sake, but as an instrument with which to give a 
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finer interpretation of character than was given by 
any of hi* contemporaries; as a means or drawing 
closer to people, and of looking deeper dn^n into 
their natures; as A guiding power for the recreation 
in painting mi the most symbolic event* of sacred 
story. Tlie-‘e, as wc have seen, lie interprets with 
earnest piety and profound sincerity at a time when 
Titian was painting Jesuitical pictures which met 
with the exact approval of his Spanish patrons, and 
when even Tintoretto wan mingling with att lvis 
sublime inspiration a strong dose of apologetic 
sophistry. Where Tintoretto sought to explain, 
and Titian to comply. Lotto sought only to inter¬ 
pret the beliefs which had |w rotated and coloured 
His whole personality. 

Lorensco Lotto was, then, a psychological painter 
in an age which ended by esteeming little but force 
and display, a personal painter at a time when per¬ 
sonality was fast getting to be of less account than 
conformity, evangelical at heart in a country upon 
which a rigid and soulless Catholicism was daily 
strengthening its bold. Even the circumstances of 
his tiFe, no less than His character, were against his 
acquiring a reputation. Restless and a wanderer, 
he left but few pictures in Venice, his native town, 
so lhat the sixteenth century amateurs, tram whom 
we have derived our current notions about die art 
of that time, did not find there enough of Lotto's 
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wotk to cany away enthusiastic accounts of It* But 
even if circumstances had been more favourable, it 
is probable that Lottos reputation would have paled 
before that of hb great rival, who gained and kept, 
through a long lifetime, the attention of the public. 
Achievements so brilliant and so welt advertised as 
Titian's could leave but scant room for the Euro¬ 
pean fame of a painter, the appreciation of whose 
peculiar merits required a better trained eye and a 
more delicate sense of personality than were com¬ 
mon in the camp of Charles V\ or court of Philip M. 

But for tis Lotto's value is of a different sort* 
Even if modem an were not educating us ? as it is* 
to appreciate the technical merit of work such as 
hinevertheless, In any age personality moulding a 
work of art into a veritable semblance of itself is so 
rare a phenomenon that wc cannot afford to neglect 
it. Least of all should we pass it by when that 
personality happens to be, as Lotto 1 * was, of a type 
toward which Europe has moved, during the last 
three centuries with such rapidity that nowadays 
there probably are a hundred people like Lotto for 
one who resembled him in his own lifetime. His 
spirit is more like our own than is, perhaps, that of 
any other Italian painter, and it has all the appeal 
and fascination of a kindred soul in another age. 


Tin: mih 
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